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ABS^TRACT . , 

This study, funded by the Foi^d Foundation and the 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) , represents a two and 
one-half year effort to compile information based on questionnaires, 
surveys, field studies, and staff and student interviews on the 
nature, problems, and successes of .collegiate compensatory programs, 
for disadvantaged youth. Ten chapters focus on such areas as access 
to higher education, new students in old institutions, current 
programs and practices in compensatory education, a review of the 
literature on the transition from school to college, financial aid 
for higher education, ethnic studies, other curriculum modifications 
and remedial practices, reactions of students and college personnel, 
case studies, and a critical summary encompassing the problems and 
status of their solution. A series of jnodel programs, said to have^ 
been selected because of their representativeness of institutions of 
higher education or their positive, imaginative, or promising 
practicesr are briefly described. An annotated bibliography citing 98 
documents, arranged' in the categories of civil rights and access to 
higher education, programs and practices, characteristics of 
disadvantaged studants, college admissions and guidance, the Negro 
college, aiid general literature, is provided. An addendum to the 
bibliography and additional references are also included. (AM) 
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InfrixiucHon * 

i 

It is the field of education, including higher education, which was most 

concretely affected by the pressure for social change which characterized the decade 

of the sixties. Although this field has not been radically changed, there is almost no 

ospect which has regained untouched by the concerns and events of this period. Along 

>^ith o heightened concern for civil rights specifically concentrating on improving the 

position of^minority group and poor people in the society came, for many, a broader 

awareness that many of the society's institutions were insufficiently responsive to the 

needs of those whom they should serve. This greater concern for human rights came 

to be reflected in increased concerns for the meaning of life, the immorality of war, / 

the moral contradictions of complex societies, and the roles of individuals as partici- 

« 

pants in the decisions which influence their lives. These concerns led to varieties of 
unrest on college campuses, os the universities came .under attack by students who sought 
change according to their ideas of a better social order. Colleges varied in their 
efforts to respond to these demands, but many took steps toward humanizing and demo- 
cratizing university life With the murder of Dr. AAartin Luther K^? in the spring of 
1968, and the subsequent violent expressions of protest and anger across the nation, 
the level of e^^ort at democcatization of college opportunity was visibly raised. During 
the school yeor 1968-69 several institutions greatly increased their efforts. Many which 
hod na programs orgonized new efforts. From the plethora of activity it soon became 
evident that some effort should bje made to document this activity. As a result this 



^studywos-begun-under^agrant to JTeachersXol lege, jC>)|umb.^^ 



Ford Foundation and supplementary support from the G>llege Entrance Examination 
Botrd. , ' ^ 

By the time the study was initiat^fd, there had been a lessening of some of the 
-frenetic octi^n which had followed King's death. For a number of reasons, schools 
displayed cautiousness and protectivensss in their programs, alongiwith hesitancy to 
invite serious examination. As a resUlr, much of the information we have gathered 
tended to be vague and indefinite; we, cannot even be sure we have a good estimate of^ 
the amount of activity taking place^;^ Our first inventory of programs iovolved a large 
mailing to a comprehensive list of Jpstitutions ell over the country. ,Only a fraction of 
these responded to the simple que^tjon'of whether they actually had a special program 
for disadvantaged students; ond Qf^ ^ven smaller sample provided us with more detailed 



information in response to a secqhd questionnaire. In addition to compiling the information 

ii was possible to get through tr^se surveys, field studies were conducted at some twenty 

I 

schools oc ross the country. Fi^ld staff interviewed students, staff, and others concerned with 



such programs, trying to repo/t in a more descriptive wa>^ the nature of the programs^ 

I ^ . 

operation, and some of the ^Voblems and successes they were having. , 

Now / some two and^a half years later, what initially seemed to be a significant 

effort somehow seems much less important. To many, including the authors of this report 

ond many of today's university students, it seems that revolutionary changes for the 

dispossessed are not likely to come through higher education. In a sense, it is possible 

that some of these changes should not come in tK s way; it may be desirable that some 

of the social purposes of college attendance be met through other agencies. In other, words, 

credential ling, politicalization, and the period of relatively unrestrained' freedom which 

4* 



serves as a sort of extended adolescence for many'young people, all these ends may be 



better served in different ways, such as expanding the function of elementary and secondary 
education and enhancing that of the newly developing comhiunity college. There is 
no doubt that radical improvements are needed in elementory and secondary education, 
not only for the basic purpose of producing a literate society, but also for serving 
some of the social purposes previously associated with college attendance. With the 
radical changes in youth culture and the lowered age at which <young people mature t» 
socially, secondary schools must become more concerned with the'processes of politicali- 
zotion and of transition from youth culture .into young adult, life. Th^ brief period of 
exemption from adult cares while exercising some adult prerogatives has already become 
a part of the high school scene, in the comprehensive high school we have already 
be gun to combine the g eneral educat ion function with carjeer develo pment func tions. * 
The upgrading and the broadening of access to continued public education, such 
as the community college, could result in the community college assuming responsibility 
for the continuation of these processes, their conscfiidation, and the credentialing function. 
However, at the same, time as the society moves toward^ much-needed democratization 



of these kinds of opportunities, there is good reosorTfo believ.e'-there is pressing qeed 
for movement in a seemingly opposite direction, toward 'he cultivation of excellence 
ond intellectuality in a smaller segment of the population. Here, too, there should 
.be c concern for democratization, in the form of new. means of selecting this segment; 
too often in the past, members of the intellectual "ejj|e'" have also been members of 
economic and social elites, a coincidence for which there is noVajid explanation in 
a truly democratic society. 

The e:!<perience of almost three years has led some observers to these kinds of 

t 

conclusions. The^sometirfies frustrating, sometimes successful efforts of this past period 



to find new directions for higher education seem to the authors of this report to indicate 

' \ ' ' 

a need, not for greater homogeneity, or opportunity for the same education for all, but 



rather for a new diversity of opportunity, a search for new ways of be.tter defining and" 

•■ \ ^ 

folfilling all the purposes of higher education'' appropriately.'^ . , 

The pages which follow describe some of the experiences and observations which 
" have led to these conclusions. The story of {he San Mateo experience contains basic " 

elements which'seem ta occur on campus aftei^campus. In succeeding chapters, we 
yTove examined some of these-elemehts. TvluclKof what :is saidis based upon impressionFstiQ 

rather than concrete data, for, aside from the difficulty in collecting such data, it 

seemed wise to go beyond a limited, factual, survey format to get at what was really 

\ 

hoppening in this important period. In addition, the report contains q variety of viewpoints, 
- for many people with varied typeY^f*expertise have lent us their assistance. In particular, 
the case studies are the reports of a variety of people who Visited the schools which are 
discussed. A group of writers of varied ethnicity contributed their knowledge to a discus- 
sion of some of the minority groups who have^been the object of these efforts.- The extensive 

^bibliographic material is also the result of>the work' ISf a number of people. Certainly 

c 

the one clear fact which emerges is.that there have been a great many different efforts 

^ ^ « <:,\1 

in the field, with widely varying approaches and'successes^."nf it all seems varred and—^— 
** 

complex, if it I ends .itself to almost no satisfying conclusions, we can only feel that this 

is evidence- that we have done our job of reporting with objectivity, and reasonable accuracy. 

f 
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•'Chapter I. Access to HigheV Education 



ERIC. 



The problem of access to higher educoHon for students who, because of social 
background, e.conomic status, or*ethnic caste, do not fit into the traditional, predom- 
inantly vj[iite*Anglo-Saxon Protestant college population is not a concern. first born 
in the nineteen sixties, though it was definitely popularized in that decade of height- 
ened social concern. However, for over a century before thaftime, scattered e.fforts 
haibeerumade io-^pravide-higher-education-for various-minority-groups-in-the-United 
States, Concerned churchmen established colleges to aid in the advancement a/jd 
assimilation of Catholic immigrants, especially the irish« Jewish institutions helped, 
to perpetuate the ffewi^^^tradition of veneration for intellectual endeavor. Even before 



1860, some few blacks werye being educated in special institutions, though none of 

) 

these began granting degrees until after the Ciyi! War, During Reconstruction, the 
movement to provide higher education for black students grew as a result of the efforts^ 



of the Freedman's Bureatrand of"the-reiigio-UsjTussionary_g^ At the height of this 
development, there were almost two hundred colleges founded to educate freed slaves, 
although only about half this number survived by the turn of the century. Many of 
these, too, like many other small colleges of the time, were offering little more 
than secondary education and technical skills training in this period before the public 
secondary school became generally available, 

. *. 8 



Asp result of the circumstances of their founding, as well as a reflection of 
hard social realities, these schools'were oriented primarily toward producing educa- 
tioncl and religious missionaries to the black popuIaHon (in the case of schools- 
^♦gblTshed by religious groups) or teachers for black schools, In a politicaf-econl^iic 

situatipn in which college-educated blacks could obtain few, if any, other ptofes-. 

k — 

sional positions, ^ , • . , * 

V 

After 1890, more public institution?: for blacks began to be established as Some 
states began to use Land Grant College funds ,to build separate state schools for black 
student^j. The state legislatures, however, were hardly enthusiastic in their alloca- 
tions of funds or in the establishment of programs at such schools,. They became, like 
the private black colleges of that period, largely teacher training institutions and 
technical training centers© , ' * 

This narrowness of focus, along with other characteristics commonly noted, has 
led to much harsh criticism of thfese schools. This viewpoint is represented by the 
Jencks and Riesman article on "The American Negro College" (1967), Among the 
shortcomings they discuss ore the damaging effects of white control of many of the^ 
schools, including segregated facilities for black^and white faculty, as well as patron- 
izing attitudes toward students and their communities • The authors also discuss the 
extreme conservatism supposedly often found among black faculty and administrators, 

( 

who were especially vulnerable to hostile reaction from white trustees or the surround- 
ing white community, since their professional opportunities outside of the college were 
scarce. These same faculty members are accused of excessive promotion and admira-* 
tign of white, middle cidss culture and values to the, point of contempt for black life 
styles and bacl^ground — again, often a manifestation of the practical job insecurity 



of \o 



liege staff; the schools are accused of maintaining an almost hypocritical Puri- 
ERIC JanJjm born partly of the concern for producing students who could "fit in" at higher 



levels of white society and partly, again, of the desire not to antagonize. the white • 
community and founders who made^possible oP-toIerated the school's existence.' Some 
schools, Jencks arid Riesman assert, display a contempt for students which has led to 
exfr^me punitiveness, a petty sort of tyranny which has been hande^d^n tc those 
students who go on to become teachers themselves, • 

It should be rioted tl^at reaction to this critical appraisal wcis vigorous. - A subse- 
quenf issue pf the Harvard Educational l^view (Wright, et aL, 196?) published responses 
by prominent black educators which not only pointed'^out factual errors in the Jencks 
arid Riesman piece but^also criticized it for its unsubstantiated* subjective, impres-** 
sionisticiviewpoint and pointed out that the article could lead to a stereotyping of 
black higher education institutions as damaging as the past stereotyping of blacks them- 
selves. Several of the authdrs noted the valuable contributions made by black colleges 
against tremendous odds, citing especially the critical lack of funds* 'Most of the 
criticisms made by Jencks and Riesman, the authors of the reply poinj- out, could fust 
as legitimately be made of many white institutions. 

Nevertheless, other studies have focused on the characteristics of ihese partic- 
ular institutions, and in many cases offer constructive suggestions for improvement of 

higher education resources for black youth. Among the more critical and pessimistic 

ft 

reports is that of Jaffe, et al,. (l968) which includes a system of rating the black insti- 
tutions studied on a good-fair-poor basis, as determined by a grbup of six anonymous 
"experts" in the field. The authors conclude that the majority of'the institutions fall • 
into the "poor" category, and also note that these schools seem "to be the ones which 
are increasing their enrollments. While conceding that most of the schools consiuered 
-do seem to be concerned with improving 'rheir quality,, de-emphasizing teaching train- 



JL-vr 



jng, recruiting new types of studepts^-including .whiter and students from geqgraph^ , 



V 



ically distant locations— and developing more effective wdys of dealing w^'th educd- 
Honally deprived students, the report recommends 'that no greater amount* of aic^be 
gfven'to those •:oIIeges rated "poor" or 6ven to most of those rated "fair," s4nce the . 
probable improvement does not seem worth the investment, in the view of the authors. 
They indicate -their faith in- a broadened. system of public, two-year college;^ as a 
npore feff^ctive answer to the educational problems of black and other disadvantaged 
^students. \ ' . X ' 

Such studies as those of McGrath (T965) and Crosslcfnd (19a1) also concede 
the hisWfical wealcnesses of thes&sCoIIeges> but conclude that With' the proper^amounts 

of finaqcial ajsistdnce^.and"so*me improvements in curriculum, services, and educationa 

****** 

focus, ^ihey can bamride into more effective educational institutions*^ Both reports 
cttecthe need 'for a greater degree of long-range'planning, inter-institutiortal cooper- 
ation, and perhaps even merger of some institutions. In a special report prefTa red by 
its Commission on Higher Educational Opportunity in the South,'^the Southern Begionat 
Education Board in 1967 called for the'establishrr^ent of a central organization for the 
purpose of studying and proposing long-range solutions for the protlems of higher edu- 
cation for Southern black students^. Educators such as Zinn (1966) and the LeMelles 

... » , 

(1969) take a far more positive position in ilieir evaluations of theiblack c^leges as 

they now exist, though admitting that many such schools do share the weaknesses 

pointed out in other studies* Their expressed hppe is that, by appropriate recognition 

and substantial aid, the schools may vas'tly enlarge fheir/potential as unique institur 

• * • 

tipns-for dealing with the special traditions, benefits, problems,' and future prospects 
for blacks and other Third World peoples in American and world society. 




.Some of the common criticisms of predominantly block colleges scg^st that" 

r 

the critics think that the only function of the college is to transmit knowledge^anci, 

foster high level intellectual and cultural development* A dose look at the history 
« 

and condition cf higher education in the Unfted States. reveals that colleges .f^rve 
other purposes. True, the enhancement of intellectucdity and professional training 
are among thelnor^ prominer^f foi^ai functions, but credentialling, technical train-* 
ing, social intercourse, politicalization,'Kand consciousness raising are very pri Eminent 
infonSbj functions. If credit w^re given for the extent to whiqh tile black collebes 
achieve these purposes, some of the^Vejy^negative estimates V/ould have to be revfsed.. 
If the black colleges did noV exist, who would +each black elementary and secondary 
$chcK>|^ch|Id|^, who would serve the black church', how many physicians and <Jen- 
tisfs and lawyers would be available to serve'the black communities? From whdt^ 
source would we hove come by>the current, crop of black leadership in almosh every 
field of endeavor? The program of substantial financial aid to ten of these black 
institutions riscently announced by the Ford. Foundation shj^Ws a recognition of these 
and other contributions, and of the need fpr thejr contihuc^ion and strengthening, ond 
may provide an infcreased opportunity fdr realizing the special, potential of these insti- 
tutions* 

The prospects for integrated education for black college students were improved 

somewhat "during the 1930's end 1940*s as many black teachers, motivated partly by^ 

" ♦ * • 

racially imposed salory differencials, went on to graduate work to 'obtain more salar^ 
credits, and began to increase the group of black teachers with postgraduate training. 
Some of these people were attracted to the faculties of black colleges, where they 
provided new blood apd, in some coses, new intellectuol stimulation* In addition, 

12 
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thef>cnod saw a rise in concern foi: i:ivi I righfs, and this concern provided a livelier 

atmosphere on the campuses, ^ c , " . 

** ♦ 

In the late 1940*s, the establishment of the Notional Scholarship Service and 

TvurKjJ[or hl^ro Students opened the ta new educational opportunities, at least 

for academically talented block students^ Through the activities of NSSFNS, more 

prwtigipus colleges and universities began searching for academically successful block 

youngsters and h^i^ng them to gain odmii+ance to, and an education from, predomi- 

nontfy white schools which they might not otherwise have considered accessible. 

NSSFNS also joined with other educational groups, including the College Entrance 

Examination Board,, in programsVdesigned to raise the educational aspirations of block 

youngsters ^^XDne result of this^concern was the Demonstration Guidance Program, 

Iqter the Higher Horizons Program in New York City schools, which combined ele- 

ments suigh ds "cultural enrichment" activities and spepial guidance beginning as 

eorly as third grade 1^ The Demanstrotion Guidance Program showed marked effective- 

ness in reducing the dropout rate and increasing the number of college-baund students* 

Its expanded successor did hot fare as well, in port because of poor quality control 

Jn the program and in part because it was by no means the complete answer^^to the 

problem* ^ , 

»' At the same time as more block undergraduates were being admitted to tradi- 

tionaily white colleges, some persistent Southern black college graduates were being 

provided with graduate education in Northern universities at rhe expense of their 

home states, as a result of thase states' unwillingness to admit block students to their 

r 

own universities* The common tactic was ^o provide tuition grants for She student to 

toke to other universities, usually in the North, whose admissions policies were not 

? / ' . ^ ' . ' . ' • ^ ^ 

•racially exclusive* Many of theseNtudents received degrees from Teachers College 

• •* , . ' ^ ^ 

at Cofumbio, the School of Education at New York University, and some Midwestern 



state universUies, and tHese schools made special efforh to accommodate the influx 
of black students from the South, including sending faculty and staff to southern 
cirtes to conduct cpurses there. Lest these- arrangements be misunderstood as entirely 
gratuitous, the tuition fees from these exilec students were by no means unwelcome 

» 

at these and other institutions. Some of the growth and national influence of these 
universities is directly related to the heavy representation of Southern black students 
and th«i segregationist subsidies tf^lV^^roug^1^•w't^l them. At length, howeyer, this 
sort of practice had to yield to increasing pressures, and more" black state schools, 
including so-called graduate and professional schools of highly dubious quality, vj^cre 
•stablished. Even this move only delayed the inevitable, for finally, in 1950, the- 
Supreme Court declared segregated graduate and professional schools illegal, and 
after ttie 1954 Brown decision the legal basis for separate public education was,. on 

paper, destroyed . , ^ 

The Russians were responsible for the next major landmark in the'democratiza- 
tion of American education, for their launching of the first space satellite. Sputnik I, 
in 1957, stirred up national concern for improving, the educatibrial system. The National 
Defense Educatiqn Act made available v6stly increased amounts of government money 
to «»nable schools to admit talented students and help them finance theij education. 
Minority groups, including blacks, were viewed as good sources of such untapped 
talent; and increasing numbers of them were- encouraged to go to white institutions. 



In his report on equaL^ducational opportunity, Coleman (1966) reported that 
in 1965 there v/ere 148 colleges throughout the country whose'student populations were 
more than five percent, and iess.than fifty percent, black. This representation hardly 

signified equal opportunity, however. Coleman also found that approximately 4.6% 

« . '.' ■ 

^21 



of all college students at that time were black, with over half attending predomi- 
nantly black institutions in the South and Southwest^ His figures showed that there 
were 207,316 black college students in >he country, while 4,232,000 white students 
were attending college. Other ethnic groups were represented by 51,855 cbllege 
students; By 1967, Jencks and.Riesman estimated that approximately half of all black 
, undergraduates were enrolled irs schools other than the traditionaljy black colleges* 
In a recent Ford Foundatior^report, Crossland (1971) estimates that, in the fall of 
1970, there were some 470,000 black students enrolled in some fonn of higher educa- 
tion> and that perhaps fwo-thirds of them were in predominantly white schools.> 

It seems then that some progress is being made in broadening access to college 
for minority groups, at least for blacks. However, as promises are made and expecta- 
tions rise, colleges and universities find themselves faced with a growing problem of 
providing access for these increasing numbers of students from non-traditional back-^ 
grounds, .acfd many cases of somehow compensating for academic differences and ^ 
deficiencies which second-class status and second-class education have produced* 

It is difficult at the present time to determine and accurately predict the magni- 
tude of the new population to be served or of the problems which they and the institu- 
tions will create for each other. Although there are more black students in higher 
educa^'tion now than in previous years, these estimates are misleading for several rea- 
sons» Crossland (1.971) notes that if minority group youth were to receive representor 
tioo in higher education proportional to that of the*" white population, the enrollment 
of minority group students would have to be more than doubled. In addition, it is true 
that many of these students are in newly created community colleges which are rapidly 
'becoming extensions of the public school, a trend which may be postponing by two 
years the ultimate problem of accesso When minority enrollment in community col- 
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leges is subtracted from the total of such students m higher education, the- proportion 
of minority group students in predominantly white colleges is greatly reduced. When ; 
minority gro-jp representation in the traditionally prestigious white colleges is examined, 
none can claim exemplary achievement. " 

Although population growth projections indicate'a decline in the size of the age 
catchments from which college students will be draWn, it is not clear that this decline 
will be reflected in reduced numbers of students seeking higher education or reduced 
numbers of minority group students. Many college administrators feel that the number 
of candidates will continue to increase.' It is entirely possible that m)h more priyi- . " 
leged students finding other avenues for self-develqpment and expression outside formal 
higher education, and disadvantaged students more and more insisting on the democra- 
tization of the baccalaureate credehtiaj, we may see marked shifts in the proportions 
of these subpopulations represented in co'Iegidte student bodies. Even now in some 
segments of youth culture, higher status i$ attributed to free education, self determined 
and informally derived, than to tbe formal education mediated or coerced through the 
university. In any event, it seems clear t.hat added to a gre.dt number of other prob- 
lems, institutions of higher education will be increasingly called upon to adapf their 
capabilities to the service of a far wider variety of students than in the past. 

Once an institution has made a commitment to^respond in some way to the pres- 
sure for democratization of higher education, whether it be a pioneering, large-scale, 
radically imaginative effort or the barest minimum of tokenism to take the pressure off, 
the first problem to be encountered is that of getting these new kinds of students into 
the school. As a result of this problem, various modifications in haditional admis- 
sions practices have been tried by many institutions • The first attemphwas the search 

16 
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among minority groups to recruit those young people whose skin color or social status 
might make yhem different from the school's traditional student body, but whose aca- 
demic talent made them able to compete on a nearly equal basis with other incoming 
students. This sort of approach, as v/e have noted, was pioneered by the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro StudentSo- 

For many reasons; however, this sort of tal^t search failed to produce large 
enough numbers of exceptional students who were able to measure up t6*traditionaI 
admissions standards. Some schools began to experiment with modified requirements, 

pf : — — — ' 

often giving more weight to personal interviews or to recommendations of teacher or 
counselor than to pre-college test scores or grade point averages. 

. The assassination of AAortin Luther King in 1968, followed by the outpourings 
of rage from black communities all over the country, forced the leaders of various 
institutions in the society to show some effort toward becoming more responsive to>he 
rights of the oppressed, and many institutions felt compelled to expand these experi- 
mental efforts into more visible, commitments I As expectations and demands-for" equal- 
ity rose among disadvantaged groups, many youths seeking access to higher education 
became dissatisfied with these methods, which depencled so heavily on the whim and 
good will of a few individuals in power in the institutions* One result was increased 
pressure on some public institutions for open admission. Other schools responded to 
the growing dissptisfaction by instituting expanded programs for disadvantaged or 
minority group students, incorporating post-admission features to facilitate academic 
success for the students involved* However, the'concept of higher education as.ssome- 
thing. other than the elitist, meritocratic privilege it had long been cbnsidered was'" 
growing rapidly. Even though limited in the resources they have been willing or able 

V 
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to allocate to the effort, few of the four-year colleges and universities have failed 



to revise their admissions procedures 'to^Jnc I ude a broader range of students. In addi- 
tion, th^ establishment of many new, more universally accessible community colleges 
aii over the country suggests that soon at least two years of college work may be added 
to what is conceived of as public education • 

* This change in the.compq^ition of the typical college student body implies many 
problems, and calls for many changes in traditionc^I college teaching and learning 
styles, OS well as- more general changes in' collegiate life styles. Some educator? have 
pointed out that the source of the problems and disparities whjch'are being ^encountered 
lies not in the colleges, but in the pre-college education which disadvantaged children 
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receive^ The problem is very clearly illustrated'^by the range of Scholastic Aptitude 
scores produced by the graduates of the national secondary education system who are 
odmitted to college; they range all the way^from the middle 200's into the high 700's# 
Although Astin (]969) has found low-level correlations between these scores and s^uc- 
cess in completing work for the baccalaureiate degree, if these scores are in any way 
Q reflection of the success of United States elementary and secondary schools in the 
academic pre^paration of their studenf^, it is a condemnation that many of their students 
function at seriously deficient levels. When one adds the fact that it is only students 
completing academic high schools or academic programs in high school who take the 
SAT, the magnitude of this problem is shown to be even greater, since few of the voca- 
Honal, technical, or nop-acadeinic high schools make any claim to preparation in 
general education. 

y y ■ _ . ^ - . 

Vyhen we turn to a concern for disadvantaged populations and the current effort 

ot universalizing access so as to include these students, we have as an additional prob- 

lem the fact that many students from low-income and minority group populations are 

diverted from the academic stream as early as third or fourth grades by archaic tracking 
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procedures. Involved !n the task of making higher education available to these studenfc 
at the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth/grade level is not lUst a problem of inefficient and 

. . . ■ 

inferior academic preparation, biit, in some cases, the fact that many haven't even- 
had ac(Hemic preparation. In trying to make college attendance a meaningful oppor- 
tunity for many of these students, one is almost forced to offer a second course of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in order to bring them to a level where they are ready 
for the coIUyge experience. / 

In addition^ to the widely varying levels of student achievement and quality of 
prior school experience, there is the relatively ignored problem of v/ide variation in 
characteristics of students to be served. Despite the long tradition of concern with 
individual differences, the elementary schools, high schools, and certainly the colleges 
have done Ifttle to accommodate the design of learning experiences to variations in 
cognitive style, temperamental traits, categories of interest, or cultural background. 
In the absence of this kind of practice, students at the young adjjit level mayTe^mp- 
ered by a well justified lack of interest in learning, or, even worse, may be so 
threatened by previous patterns of failure that it is extremely difficult for themito 
continue. This problem, of course, is by no means limited to poor and minority group 
students, but afflicts many young people from all levels of society throughput the educa- 
tional system. Certainly the poverty of American public. education is being exposed 
from a number of different directions currently, and the recent Carnegie study (Silber- 
man, 1970) has noted still a further source of failure in the affective^area, pointing 
out a joyless, stifling atmosphere^ which prevails in many classrooms and which, by 
destroyirig the pleasure of learning, surely contributes to the depressing record of 
academic failure. 
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Certainly It would be absurd to try to blame the universities for the poor prepa- 
ration which so many of their would-be students receive befpre the college years. 
However, for many reasons, the pressure is being put on them to help remedy the 
Situation, and they must somehow respond. The nature of their response, the needs of 
these ^new students, and the complex interactions between related competing processes 
and forces are the foci of this report. 
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Chapter II: -Nev/ Students^ Old InstihjHons 



problem for the university toda/, as we are beginning to sea, is one of adopting 
to a borrage of changes which derive froii those many which are taking place at*dizzying 
speed in the society at large. Colleges and universities are no longer being allowed to 
assure themselves the comfortable homogeneity of student population which each school 
has been allowed to perpetuate for itself In the past and which can make the functioning 
of the school less complicated, os well as a less accurate reflfection^f the real world in 
which it Exists. At the same time, new demands are being made on the institution by 
many forces in society which are calling into question its very purposes, as well ds its 
methocls of functioning • 

All of these changes are epitomized in the new varieties of students which the college . 
finds itself confrontingo Even those students from backgrounds which Jraditionally produce 
ce!!ege-oriented youngsters seem much brighter, more politically aware, and mugh more 
demanding with regard to what they expect to gain from higher education. Whether 
because it seems to be one of only a few sources of hope for social change or because it 
hoppens to be the most immediately vulnerable institution, the^umversity is a prime target 
of those students who seek to put their ideals into action and to have them reflected in 
insHtutional change. Such students refuse tp be merely passive subjects, acted upon by 
the college and turned out in assembly line fashion as its products. They seek instead a 
reciprocal interaction, in which both they and the institutions are changed,' and share 
in the process of becomlhg^^^a^elationship which jnecessitates a drastic rethinking of tra- 
ditional educational roles and methods. * . . 

At the same time as colleges and universities are trying to meet the challenge, pre- 
sented by these changing <ypes of tr'aditional college students, they are also faced with 
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the task of adjusting their resources to meet the needs of the new populations of non- 
traditional students who are demanding an equal opportunity to participate in higher 
education* These students are doubly challenging, for many of them share ^he char- 
acteristics and concerns which make the traditional students different from their pre- 
decessorsv and at the same time many of them come to col lege, with a whole new set 
of social and academic assets and problems with which fhe school must be prepared to 
deai« 

Identification of Target Population 

It is not the intention of this report to statistically describe or document the well- 
established fact that particular segments of the Americqn population cannot compete 
for college seats on the basis of traditional criteria, namely, financial resources, 
standardized test scores, and pre-college public school achievement* On each count 
the literature is replete with evidence establishing the interrelatedness of minority group 
status and access to higher education as it has been limited by these criteria^ J^should 
be clear to a!i observers that for many young people, ethnic and/or socioeconomic status 
have functioned as barriers to opportunities in higher education* 

The "non-traditional" students who are the subject of this report include those 
individuals of college age who by virtue of skin color, cultural background and^socio- 
economic status have been historically denied their right to participate in the mainstream 
of American higher education* A disproportionate and overwhelming majority of these 
disadvantaged students have not enjoyed the advantage of any form of post-secondary 
education* AAorebver^ it Is a well-documented fact that. their public elementary and 
secondary school experiences have been of a markedly inferior quality when contrasted 
with that of their white middje-class counterparts* 
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Dunog-fhe decade of the sixties dissatisfaction with this egregious waste of human 
resources and talent reached explosive proportions. The political-social order of this 
natior. responded, with reflex-action, to a crisis which threatened the system* This 
self-protecting response can be seen in any ethnic and geographic analysis of fund 
allocation and program development for minority youth. Specifically, it has.been tlie 
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black student from the urban ghetto, the most potentially troublesome area, who has 
benefited mosJ- from these crash efforh to "insure an equality of educational opportunity. 
With few exceptions, the recent compensatory developments in higher education have' • 
hardly touched disadvantaged youth of other minority groups. 

Only recently has there been a systematic attempt to collect from colleges and 
•universities d body of hard data^on the participation of variQus ethnic groups in higher 
education. At the present time, there arg-no definitive data regarding the enrollmeht 

i * 

of ninorities in higher education. Whil^e statistics are'frequehtly reported in the liter- 
ature; they must be viewed with caution because of sampling problems, inappropriate 
questionnaire design, incomplete returns, and respondee indifference • 

The Office for Civil Rights of^the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

\ 

in an effort to enforce Title VI of the Civil Rights Act .of 1964,has conducted national 
surveys of undergraduate enrollment by ethnic group in federally funded institutions of 
higher education. In their efforts, however, they have met with these same difficul- 
ties. Since many of the colleges and universities have not kept enrollment records that 
are broken down according to race, about half of the questionnaires were returned with- 
out a racial breakdown. The incomplete replies were returned to the institutions, and 
this time most of them did report facial counts. But in many cases, ihe data were based 
on estimates or "visual surveys." There is also some indication that there may have been 
ari inconsistent response to the category labeled "Negro." Likewise, the subsuming of 
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Mexican-Americqns, Puerto Ricans, and others under .the general categary ^"Spanish 

* I " ' " 

sumcmed" has presented obviaus 'difficulties* All of these difficufties have contributed 
to create vast discrepancies amon^ surveys of the higher educatian papuhtion, inclu- 
ding those of the Department of Health, t^ucation, an'd Welfar.e, and those af the 1970 
U.S. Census. * - 

It is currently believe'd thc^ ^PprQximately six percent of all students enrolled in 
American colleges and universities are black, whereas almost twelve percent of the 
college-age population in the United States is black.(See Crossland, 1971.) While, it 
appears that there has been a significant increase in the enrollment of black students *v 
during, the past several years, it should be noted that approximately one-third of these 
. studenfs ar^-enrolled 'in 'predominantly Negro calleges**-which represent only four 
percent of the current Ameri can undergraduate institutions. The past decade hos wit- 
nessed remarkable progress, in a relative sense, with regard to thet college enrallment 
of black students. Yet, it is clear that black students, let alone members of other min- 
ority groups, are still nat abundantly represented in Hie' "mainstream" af American higher 
education. Much has been accomplished; much remains to be accomplished* 

One is overwhelmed by the complete inadequacy of existing data relative to the 
participation of other minarities in higher education. National statistics provide only 

rough indices of the dimensions of different minority group needs and educational status* 

* 

♦ 

Clearly, there has been a tendency to ignore or to subsume other ethnic groups into a 
^ common minority bag. Nothing could be further from the truth; nothing could Vd'more 
trutaL This study has identified the major "fargbtten minorities"— Chicanos, Puerto 
Ricons, and hbtive Americons--cnd attempts to focus attention on their differing needs, 

r 

problems, and achievements as they relat^ to higher education. 
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PUERTO RICANS . * , ' * 

Accqrding to the .United States Census, in 1960 the Puerto Rican pofjulation of the 

mainland U.S. was 856,000, of whom'sb percentMived in.Mew York City. It'is * 
expected that the 1970 Census will show .hat the mainland population has increased- 
•o approximately 1.5 million. While the bulk of the Puerto Rican population has been 
concentrated in New York City, there is evidence of a shift in-the population out of 
■• the city. The best estimate at this time is that the Nbw.York City area contains about 
60 percent of the mainland population.* Concentrations of Puerto Ricans 'irr Chicago, 
Pfjtlcdelphia, Hoboken, and Newark are increasing. * , . , 

The black and Puerto Rican populations h^ve endured many of the same'^inequities'. 
Consequently, muph of the literature on minority problems seems to assume that solving 
the problems of the black student will at thei'sanie time solve those of the Puerta Rican 
sttjdent. In many areasof education thisjs true, 'but it is also, true that Puerto Rican 
sfwdwits face-unique educational problems which demand unique solutions. The distinctive 
'educotional problems of Puerto Rican stydents are of great severity, as evidenced in the 
, Coleman Report (1966) which showed that they- lag behind both urban whites and urban 
blacks in verbal ability, reading comprehenyon and moth. This condition of educational 
deprivation is reflected In the Puerto Ricans' participation in higher educatidno While 
the status of Puerto Ricans in higher education falls far shdrt of the national norm,' it 
should be noted that their access to colleges dhd universities hos not been significantly 
enhanced by externol sources of assistance, Compisnsatory programs have had only sHght 
influence on the Puerto Rican population; their present status has lately been a function 
of their own efforts. , / • ' . . • ' 

• Inasmuch as the ma[ority of Puerto.Ricans-reside'in the city of New York, a descrip- 
tion of their condition here is reasonably.reflective of the Ifirger population.. Today there 



ore over 245,000 Puerto Ricon students In the public school system of New York C?ty~ 
the city with fhe largest and eldest Puerto Rican community on the mainland>. Of these 
about 45, 000 lore in high school, yet only 7,000 graduate each year—the majority with 



general and vocational dlblomas. AAost significant in terms of their future end the future 

tKeir community is the ta^t that, of those who do graduate, IgjS than 10 percent seek 

a formal education beyond high school, as.coirlpared.to tRe national average of 50 per- 

cent. Even those who seek to enter college find doors barred to them by inappropriate 

prc-college studies, low scores on.standdrdized fests, or overwhelming finoncibj^ needs. 

Se!f-help orgonization^ to increase higher education opportunities for Pue^o Ricans 

hove come mto existencejn the last ten years. With the help of these groups, 'such as 

ASPIRA, Inc., the number of Njsw York - area Puerto Rican'students going' on to college 

has increosed over the last/rev/ years. . - ^ 

Goining admission to a college is, of course, not the end dfii^ Puerto Ricon stu- 

dent's educational problems. ' Approxim'btely two-thirds of these students admitted, to 

college haye dropped out by their junior year. A part of this problem may 'stem fronp 
• *. 

. - 

an attitude on the part of the colleges thafthe-problem is in fact solved after recruit- 

ment and admission. Schools which take paips to recruit .effectively in the f^uerto Rican 

community may faM to proyide the kinds of support the students need—adequate financial 

aid, advise i who either are Puerto Rican themselves: or havfe a good understanding of 
• • *■ • ^ 

i, : S * " 

Puerto Rrcan problems. ^ ' ' 

• ' ' .- * 

Thfi Puerto R icon student who,- despite the- many obstacles in his way, finally makes 
It to^ col lege, brings with him more than the usual anxieties of any.freshman entering 
^college. He comes from a family 'whose financial needs continue to be dire; he has had 
^relatively little contact with other socioeconomic groups; and his high school prepara- 
tion is, in most cases, inadequate. As a result, too many of his, kind drop out before , , 
they finish. ^gjg ^ 



The exact number is unknown because do study, over a sustained length of time, has 
ever been conducted. Some colleges have even refused to give recognition to the Puerto 
RIcon ar>d his speciqj needs, many classifying him ethnically under a vague category 
•other" or- "Spanish Spsaking." The underlying iipny h the fact that so many of these 
yooHis orft ,^,5 "Spanish Speaking/' as a result of total cultural suppression in the school 
system. Finally, no college fi'os offered any statistics on the retention or 'Idrop-out" rates., 
of the Puerto Rican. However, the average national drop-out rate is 45 percent for enter- 
ing freshmon classes, and the many factors working against the success of Puerto Rican 
.shjdetjts seem to assure th-t their'rate will be much higher, tragic wpYte especially in wxt^ 
o'f the fact that the total numbeir of Puerto Rican students in college is so small, and the ' 
number of prpftissionals in the community significantly less, so that the loss of any indiv- 
idttol student is the community's loss.' Some^reasons for the high drop-out rate can be ' 

■■ . ■ '"-^ • ' \ . - <5> 

easily surmised: lack of counseling; lock of Puerto Rican staff who can unders+and and 
reilote. to the Puerto Rican student's problems; financial need; social isolation on campus 
^wheie He is cne of only a few Puerto Ricans; lack of programs in college aimed at language 
and 'communications welaknesses in the student for whom English is a second language;,, 
ojiendtion fron) bureaucratic structures which are unresponsive gnd intimidating; academic 
deficiencies fostered by disndvcntaged status; the student's profound conflicts and confu- 

sions over his acad'ejrtic capabilities fostered by the image others -have of him and the bod 

\ . . 

taste of past defeat) famijy pressures, needs and conflicts; conflicts between the need' 

of his community and whdt he may perceive as the irrelevance of his studies to his life 
a(hd his community's needs* • • ' , • . 

'4 , 

Services currently available to-Puerto Ricans are few. Many coileges have opened 
the?r doors but have beep either unv/illing or unable to" meet the special educational . 
nepds of the Puerto Rican. The Puerto Rican is without doubt a minority in the majority 



of special programs. Compensatory education In those insHtOtions which have recog- 
nized the need and attempted to provide services has failed in most coses for various - 
reasons. At the core, however, isHack of understanding of the Puerto Ricon. 

Man)!^ of the college personnel who are mandated to work with Puerto R1 ran youth 
have never met a Puerto Rican, much less gained any understanding of the peciliarities 
of his culture and race. This problem, however, is not so easily solved, The niiniber 
*of Puerto Rican professionals is very small, and the ability of the colleges to utilize 
their services is even more limited. In the area of counseling; many programs have 
taken a very "|ibera|l' appropch^ They Hicinfain that counseling systems sfiould be totally 
.unstructured and a student should only visit a counsejor when he feels the need. The 
^prqblem is/ however, that most Puerto Rican youths have to be sought out as a result 
of cultural norms and their experiences in elementary and secondary schools, Cuftural 
patterns of the Puerto Rican family do not reinforce a student spebking to an adult about 
his problems; on the contrary,, parents are authority figures and discussion on the part of^ 
offspting is often limited to respectful "yes's," Also/ the sophlsticarion of America's 

\ r 

middle^class might permit a middle class American.to see a psychologist; however, for 
the ghetto youth he is stil! often seen as a "hcad^Mirinkero" 

I* 

Compensatory education in the area of language and expression has also been limited 
in its success because colleges hav§ failed to deal with the problems of the Puerto Rican 
youth whose introduction to English at some point in his' development took place in an 
elementary or secondary school system which failed to respond to the needs of bilingual 
youth, causi/^g a significant sel-back in developmental pro^essef~dhd language learning. 
It requires dn expect in bilingualism to develop and administer compensatory programs« 
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Tutoring servrces, like counseling programs, often fail to live up to the hopes of 

program administrators. Some college personnel cannot'understand why students stop 

onencUng tutoring sessions or often just stop asking for the services. According to 

sh;dent>* weaknesses in tutoring programs often lie in the failure of the school to train 

student tulors.ond to monitor the content anJ quality of tutoring sessions. . 

Compensatory programs mustTaegin to address the ndeds of the Puerto Ricah if the 

« 

present tra0ic drop-out rates are to be curtailed. In order to work toward mbre effec- 
tiveness in this afed, prbgrom, personnel must^makean effort to know and understand 
the .specific cultural characteristics and lifestyles, the problems and advantages, of ^ 
their Puerto Rican students. . . 



V 
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l^jATiVE- AMERICANS 

The population of Native Americans/ or American Indians as referred to in most 
post literature, is steadily increasing at o growth rate above rhatof *the general popu- 
lotion. *Their precise number depends on how one defines 'Amedcan Indian. The.]960 
Census reported 508,675 American Indians. Other estimates place their number at 
approximately 700,000. For the most part, the Native American population is c6n- 
centrated essentially in thirteen states,' with Arizona, Montana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and South Dakota having the largest representation. 

On June 2, 1924, Congress conferred citizenship on all Indians born in the United 

States who were not already in that category. This act of Congress, however, was not 

sufficient tonsure Native Americans the rights and privileges associated with citizen- 

- t • «* ' 

ship. It IS becoming a better known fact that Native Americans represent one of the 

most deprived groups in this country in terms of education, employment, housing and ^ 

health. It is virtually impossible to get 'hard data descriptive of the Native American 

plight, but it is not uncomrnon to h^ar cf family incomes of ^$1500 or unemployment 

rates as high qs 60 and 70 percent, and of a life expectancy of not much more than forty 

years. There can be little question that the mcjcrity of 'Native Americans, largely 

dependent on seasonal work and welfare, have been denied full participation in the 

instream of American spciety. 

?There is a considerable body of literature on the Native American, but most of what 

has been written deals with individual tribes *and folklore, and little attention has been 

<■ 

addressed to the myriad problems which arise from the condition of Native Americans 
OS a group. Certainly, part of the difficulty is a reflection of the fact that Native 
Americans are divided into very heterogeneous groups of people. These groups have 
developed different social, political, economic, and religious structures depending on 
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" thsir location, resources, and degree of cribptatbnto white American society. It follows 
" that anj^ attempt to deal with the educational problems of Klative Americans must recog- 

nize the dlyersi of this population within the context of a comprehensive view of the ' 
^ many^ forces and conditions which commonly affect their development. 

In terms of erJimatlon there are specific problem's which are^peculiar to Native 
Americans, For example, one of the principal factors behind the relatively low school 
attendance of Native Americans is that the traditional educational system causes the 
indlviduai child to be removed from his tribe and exposed to a different system of values^ 
The schools typically foster competition among individuals, whereas the Native American 
society is based on a cooperative spirit. Moreover, there are many other differences in 
temperament: Native Americans are seldom emotionally demonstrative, and they culti- 
vate the ability to endure frustration without showing it; such characteristics must be 
understood and taken Into consideration in the planning of special edueational programs. 
UnfortMnately, past efforts have been guided by the notion that "Indians" must be assimil- 
ated into the larger society. And as a result, more than half of the Native Americans 
who make it into high school do not remain through graduationo Those who do "make it" 
and go on to higher education face severe social and emotional adjustment problems in 
a strange erfvironment. Obviously, this condition is further cojnp.ounded by the fact that 
hK)st Native Americans have been Inadequately. prepared academically to deal with col- 
lege work. 

It is^important to understand the relationsFiIp of the Bureau of Indian Affairs fo the 
plight of the Native Americans, With the expansion of white settlement In the west in 
the early 19th century came the realization that Native American culture and the white 
man were incompatible, this incompatibility extended to conflicting values, attitudes. 



and life styles and finally manifested itself in hostilities which resulted in slaughters 
of Native Americans amounting to nothing less than genocide. By 1850, the govern- 
ment hcd established heavy control over the Native American, population, with a line 
of fortb ond armies to control and fight the red man for the "pr<^^ection" of the white 
man* In 1849, thfeByieau of the Interior was established and in 1851 the government began 
to relocate Native Americans to reservations on unwanted and undesirable land. In 
'the following years, other official acts further dislocated the Native American pbpula- 
Tion and functioned to break up tribal affiliations. The expressed policy was to "Amer- 
icanize'' the "Indians." Official government policy went through many variations, but 
the e^ect on the Native American population remained the sdme: exploitation, poverty, 
starvation and disease. 

It is significant to note that the Bureau of Indian Affairs vvas established under the 
War Department, in 1834 and is new in the Department of the Interior.. The many changes 
in attitude on the port of the ^government and a long history of broken treaties have pro- 
duced most of the frustration and;Sense of futility felt in the Native American today. 
One important aspect of the relationship between the BIA and the Native American is 
related to the distinction between Plains Indians and the ''Five Civilized Tribes." Since 
the "Five Civilized Tribes''^ were originally i/i the southeastern United States, their expo- 
sure to the white man's culture came much earlier than that of the Plains Indians and 
they were, therefore, in many ways, more able to deal with the white government* Evi- 
dence of this is the relptively advantaged position of the Five Civilized Tribes in eastern 
Oklahoma as comfiared to ^le tragic condiiJons of the Plains Indians in western Oklahoma. 
The Cherokee, for example, have beenWcnth more successful at self-help projects and 
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preservation of their traditions and culture than have the^ Che)'enne and Arapaho in 
western Oklahoma. Also, the social acceptance, education, and socioeconomic condi- 



Hons are generally better for the red population in eastern Oklahoma than for those in 
the western part of the state. Of course, conditions for any group are far from accep- 
table. 

_ » 
The paternal attitudes of the government have done much to destroy initi. tive and 

pride in the Native American. It was only in 1970 that a bill wcfe passed in the Congress 

to allow the Five Civilized Tribes to elect their own chief. Until then, the principal 

chiefs of these tribes were appiointed by the President'of the United States. The bureau- • 

V 

cracy which has resulted from this government control is staggering. In America's Con- 
ceniration Camps , Carlos Embry (1956) says, "In less than twenty-five years, the number 
of Indian Bureau employees has been increased from less than 5,000. to more than 12,500, 
or about one for every six Indian families.'" (p. 211) In light of this lack of autonomy, 
it begins to seem miraculous that Native Americans can maintain the pride and self-image 
to achieve any sort of academic success at all • 

In terms of programs for higher education, fhe Bureau of Indian Affairs has long pro- 
vided and controlled liberal scholarship programs for Native American students. Only 
recently have they participated jointly wifh selected institutions in other programs for 
college and university students such as tutoring, various research projects, and.some other 
su-ppdrtive services. After 130 years of control, the Native American is little better off . 
than he was when the Bureau of Indian Affoirs v/as established under the War Department 
in 1834. ^ ' ^ 

A local example of the plight of the N*ive American which may be typical of the 

• * *' 

notional problem is ifhe situation in northeast Oklahoma, which is served by Northeastern 

State College, a four-year college engaged primarilyjn teacher-education. Northeastern 

♦ 

State College is located in Tahlequah, Oklahoma (Cherokee Comty), the capital of the 
Cherokee Nation. It was founded in 1846 by the Cherokee Nptional Council as Ihe 
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National Male and Female Seminaries and became a state-operated institution in 1909« 
It 1$ the oldest institution for higher education in the state of Oklahoma^ The school 
is situated in ihe heart of the G>ol<son Mills about 65 miles east of Tulsa, and 65 miles 
west of Fayetteville, Arkansas. The immtjdiate area served is Cherpkee County and the 
bbrdering counties of Wagoner, Mayes, Delaware, Sequoyah, Adair, and Muskogee. 
These counties are all basically rural, witH much of the population living in extremely 
isolated rural areas. The following illustrative statistics are based on figures supplied 
by the 1960 U.S. Census; Oklahoma*Employment Security Commission; University of 
'Oklahoma Bureau of Research;, Oklahoma State Department of Education; and the office 
of U. S. Congressman EdlEdmondson in Muskogee, Oklahoma: 

!• Over 45 percent o^f the housing in four of these counties does not have 
indoor plumbing. ^ * ^' 

2. 77 fMBrcent of the Indian population* in the area lives in isolated rural 
areas or communities of less than 2,500, and 54.5 percent of the black 
ami 48.6 percent of the white population are rurol. 

3. In five of these counties, over 50 percent of the families have an / 
annual income of $3,000 or lens, with one county reporting 69.3^ 
percent of the families making $3,000 or lesso Over 75 percent make 
$5^000 or less, with 87,4 percent of Adair County in that category. 

4. Over 50^percent of the total population has less than an 8th grade 
education, while in four counties over 60 percent has less than 8 
years of education. . , 

5. The median school years completed by the non-white (red and black) 
population is 7.3 years. 
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6. The black population is very small (under 5 percent).except for 
Wagoner County (16.4 percent) and Muskogee County (19.1 percent).^ - 

7. ' The Native American populaJion is almost imppssiblp to define. In 

I960, four counties reported ler- than 10 percent and three counties 
; reported over 17 percent. ^ Howev.^r, all government agencies say 
this is totally inaccurate. The common response when one asks how 
rhany Indians there are, is "who isn't Indian?" Many predict that * 
growing racial pride will show a large increase in those claiming ro 
be Indian in the 1970 Census. 

8, Four of these counties show over 30 percent increase in population 
from 1960-1970 while the state increase was barely ten percent, 

9, The median family income for the an^a is $1,650 per year for the - 
non-white population^^and $2,800 annually for the white population. 

It should be noted that some relief in socioeconomic conditions should result from recent 
industrial and cultpral projects in the area. The most sigriflcufit of these are the Chero- 
kee Cultural and industrial complex, which is being financed more from tribal funds than 
government mone)^, several new interstate highways bordering the area, and the Arkansas 
River navigation project. However, the large majority of the people who need help are 
still living in such remote conditions and with so little education that even these projects 
will not' reach them . 

These ethnic and economic conditions are very evident in the problems of students at 
Northeastern State College. Of the present enrollment of 5,400, there are 386 black 
students and approximately 400 Native Americans. (Again, the Native American popula- 
tion is impossible to define accuratelyo Many say the number of Indian students is closer 
to 1,000.) EFghfy • percent of all NSC students are frqnj. families with an annual income 
of $7,500 or less; fifty percent of the stud'ents are from families with an annual income 



of $4,800 or less, and forty percent of NSC students are on financial aid. Norriieastcm's 
financial aid program is near $2 miilion'onnuaiiy* ' 

S^^ectal programs at NSC specifically designed to make higher education more acces- 
sible to the disadvantaged or ^to insure success of poor and minori^/ students af the college 
level are developing slowly, and leave much to be desired* Specifically, NSC has made 
a few attempts to address itself to the crisis* A^Cherokee Bilmguol Education Program is 
probably the most significant step toward improvement. Under this program courses in the 
Cherokee language. and specie! education courses to better train teachers going into the 
rural schools are meeting with great success .^The focus seems to be toward bettering con- 
ditions in public schools rather than on the college level. The college has also conducted 
a number of workshops. and institutes in human relations, also oriented more to the com- 
munity and elementary and secondary schools* In addition to these efforts, NSC has o 
ibudding program in ethnic studies, still largely undeveloped though offering a few Isolated 
courses in Native American culture and black history. A few Indian and Black Arts Festi- 
vals have been produced by student initiative without much help from the college. 

Aside from these minimal efforts, no program to better educate the disadvantaged 
college student has been implemented o In the meantime, racial trouble between blacks 
and whites and a growing impatience on the part of Native American students continues 
to severely threaten the whoie education process dt NSC. And socioeconomic conditions 
of the area, particularly of the three major ethnic groups, persist or become progressively 
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Northeastern ^tate College is representative of many such institutions in rural areas 
with large Native American populations* Education must be the ke^^ solving these 
crises in the community and college and Northeastern State College, like its counterparts 
elsewhere, must begin to provide that key. Bad education leads to unemplo^(Tient, to low 
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income, to substandard living conditions, to bad education^v Thus fhe destructive and, 
explosive self-perpetuating cycle is complete. What can be done to improve education 
IS to create a comprehensive program in ethnic education, concentrating on the problems 
of black. Native American'/ and poor white students, qnd taking advantage ol the inher- 
ent educational qualities of the area. Such^a program should not only contain courses* 
in ethnic studies and folklore, but should also incorporate a variety of supportive services 
such OS tutoring, counseling, social action projects, and recruitment and placement ser- 
vices specifically designed to help students of eoch ethnic group* :What is needed is not 
on odditional course or two or an occasional workshop, but comprehensive programs. 

The averoge Native American student comes from a background of rural isolation, 
poor economic conditions, bilingual ism or a primary language other than English, insula- 
Hon from urbanism and the contemporary national and world problems* What education 
j>e brings to college is so poor in quality that it is not rare jto run across college sopho- 
mores and juniors who are functional illiterates* The average NSC student does. not iden- 
tify with race riots, Berkeley, VVall Streef, Black Panthers, Alcatraz, Kent State or even 
the wor on Vietnam.^ Too often the education offered to the Natiye American student / 
seems irrelevant* to his needs. 

Of course, racism and feelings of ethnic superiority on the part of faculty, adrnini- 
strafors, community, and students must be dealt with before rnuch can be done. Discus- 
^ sions about communication problems may be helpful, but they are a poor substitute for 

representation in administrative positions and faculty rosters* New solutions and new pro- 
grams must be tried if poor and minority students are to receive an education which will 

change a situation which has remained the same for 100 years. 

« 

When the white man "discovered" this country, over 1,000,000 Native Americans 
^ already inhabited the land* The extermination at one point had decreased their ranks 
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to one-fourth that number. But now red men constitute the fastest growing ethnic and 

/ 

culti^hl minority in the United States, their number now approaching 700, 000^ If 
condinons for these long oppressed people are to improve, higher education will have 
to respon,d.to the need, ^ 
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CHICANOS ' ' ' 

^ . - . . . :. \ 

Traditionally referred to in the literature .as Mexican-Americans^ the brpwn people 

• / * . 

of the Soutfiwfest ore increasingly choosing to be known as x:hicanos> a shortened pronun- 

elation of Mexicqnos ^ as it is-prcnbunced south of the United States -border. Their grow- 

ihg ethnic pride is also reflected in^onother self-designation, LpRaza, which can best 

be translated as "The Race/' tr "The- People/' an expression of group 'pride and solidarity. 

Most heavily concentrated in California, Arizona, Texas, New .Mexico"/ and Colorado, 

Chicorxjs constitute the second. largest minority group in the United States, w)^h their 

number jfestimated at approximately ten million. In the 1960 U.S. Census, .they were • 

counted under the heeding, "Spamsh-sympmed White," an indication of the nped for-o 

/ • ' • 

^rDpre Specific designation for the purpose" of group unity • * ' , 

jrovera hundred years, these "5pariish-surpamed Whites" have been'analyz'ed an.d-'. 

¥^|(tJn aboyt, though rarely by authors with Spanish surnames. Lazy, indolent-, child- 

passive, -dirty, and/or ruthless— over the years the i?tereotype has been built up. 

recently, the mayor of a-promfn^nt Texas city went on public 'record declaring that 
. ' ' • • ' * * * - ' ' ' 

Chicanos w.ere a delightfully carefree, somewhat irresponsible peopU, fond of music and . 

dancing, but basically una^e to cope withf tjie more-complex business of life. It can at 

least ke noted that he is no longer mayor^qf that city; but it will take a great deal of*^^ 

' ' s * ' 

time and effort to. wash awaj^-the tragic effects of the negative stereotype which has been 

• ' . • • , ,»' 

developed of the Chicanos, an image which has resuited'just as mucH^froriv biased^ocio- 
logical surveys and erroneous anthropologidal studies as from the rawer varieties of racial 
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prejudice and ignorance. * 

V«ry few^ Chicanos have^bad a hand in telling tKelr story; alrno^st the enWre.body of 
literature on the Mexican-AmeWcan has been written by -Anglo-Americans and lias been. 



in the main, negative and damaging^ Educators. have l6ng.reIied^on -this ahistorical 

body of literature to justify artd explain their failure to educate CHicano children. 

As a current example, below is a portion of a statement by a 'college administrator 

to describe the characteristics of the popjjiation which his collejge's special program 

serves. !r: doing so hs^^os provided art example of the kind of stereotyping still gcfing 

*> , • • *• ♦ ' • 

cn with regard' to these people. A Chicano student facing an educator with ideas such 
OS these would have difficulty in demonstrating (1) that not all of these characteriftics 
dm so negative os.they are portray^ here; and (2} thct he, and many other Chicanos, 
do not in fact possess these charactcrhMCs*.- Yet until he has been able to demonstrate 
these realities to the educators Wirh whom he mUst deal, he has little chance of being 
treated as an individual,, or of receiving an education that !s geared to him as a human 
being; and' not as^a:?textbook generalization. Here Js the excerpt: 

'.Jhese traits are?identified as.being typical' of the AAexican-American: 



1; Hos been exposed only to the social and cultural traditions of the * 
^ fcmily unit^ Hqs been generally alienated from participation, in a 
!er2*5r end comprehensive social structure o As jq result, h^ tends • 
to^gppe'ar anti-intelldct^al and pragmatic. Has wide areas of 
ignojrqnce but is suspicious of hew knowledges <3nd innovations. 

2* Appears to jeqrn most readily through a pTiysical, concrete 

' approach. >^ppreciatas knowledge for its ;practical, applied _ " 
'* ends^ but.rafery values It for its pv/n sake; Becau^eof hi**^cul*-, 
tural and;;SOcIdi orientation, he places little value in^gbn^ral'^ 
or basic edubotioh. As a consequence, he generally rejects the 
* education system^jjrior :to being exposed to occupational or applied ^ 
kriowledge. . • , . 

3. • Comes from^^a malercentered culture which values masculinity 
' • > and its attendant action. ' . ^ 

h * 

A. Comes from a culture which values traditional heritages. 'Is 
religiously oriented but maintains basic superstitions. 

5* Not accustomed to insight building. ' * 
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6. Risads ineffectively and is deficient in the communications skills. ;^ 

7. Is unaware of the "ground rUiesV for success in school or on the ^ 

8. Generally desires lo ^prove his standard of living .for himself 
and his fcmily.» * _ 

*• . \ '\ 

9» Over 15 percent of the people in the college district are. of Mexicpn- 
American descento ' ' > 



By virtually cny measure applied, the aveVage Chicano falls far below the norms • 

established by American society as q.wholeo In many respects they are worss.off ihan^.^ 

* ' ' * ' ... " . " ^ 

most other minority groups* They are poorer, their housing is more* crowded and more 

dilgptdcted, their unemployment rate is higher, and t!"»e!r ayerage ecJucationai level is 

lower* And while these facts have been recognized and documented for many years, 

onjy recently have efforts to ameliorate thefr impoverishment and deprived educationd|. 

. • ' ^ ' ^ . • ' ' ^ • ' / 

conditio^ been initiated. < 

• There are many school -districts throughout the Southwest that are in greaf financial 

need themselves, and unfortunately in- far too many instances governpfient funds earmarked 

-for bilingual, and pther Compensatory programs are not ^ng 'channeled into the proper 

areas in which programs canj^e developed for Chicano childfen. Consequently, there 

?s a critical shortage of educational programs directed toward the needs of Chicano 

you'th. Their educatron.has been a second-rate, mono-lingudi, mono-cultural exper- 

fence — and, many have been excluded even from this dubious privilege.* Available evi- 

denci* indifcates that Chicanes liave a higher elementary and secondary school dropout 

rate than any other identifiable group in the United States. According jo one report, 

(The M exican-American, Quest for Equality, a report of the National Advjspry Committee 

-Of) Mexican-American Education, 1968, Washingtpn, DoC^) the average ♦Mexican- 



American child in the Southwest drops out of school* by the seventh year. In Tiexas, 



aimosf ninety percent of riie\children with Spanish surnames drop out before completing 
higij^hool. And although Spanish-sumamed students make up mare^ than fourteen per- 
cent of.tm^blic school population in California, less than pne-half of-om^ percent of 
college students enrolled h\ the seyen*md|or campuses'of the University of CaS-fomia are 
of this group. Moreover; it is not uncorlimon fa hear reports of cFiTldren spendina i-wo or 
^ree years in the first grade or of being placed in classes for the mentally retarded b ,^ause 
of difficulties with the English language. Obviously, given these inhumari canditions, ^ 

only a relatively small number of Chicanos ever bomplete high school — and a sizeable 

* . • ,^ * > 

•number of those^whoxlo suryive«thepub|ic school experience do not go on to any form of 

* . • * 

hegher education./ ' * < ' * ^, 

If is diffidujt to bscertain with any certain d^ree, of accuracy the extent to which 
Chicanos participate in higher jedt^ation. A reliable estimate is thaf less than two^er- 
cent of the college population (s "Spanish-sbmamed," Moreover, approximately fhree- 
fourths of thei^hicano students who do begin college are forced tq.drop out before they 
receive .their degree o • . ' 

There seem to be only a few isolated instances in whFch colleges or universities have 
committed themselves in a comprehensive manner to the identification, recruitment, and, 
most importantly, the educational deve!opn::ant'of Chicano students. San Jose, Long 
Beach,'and Son Diego Stot^ Colleges, the University of California at Santa Barbara and 
New Mexico State University are examj^ios of institutions which have began to, address 
themselves to this responsibility. Also, Jacinto Trevyib Chicano College in Mercedes, 
Texas, as its name implies, is principally dedicated to the education of Chicanos as well 
"as to the res6(ution of thelnany social dnd educational problems faced by the Chicano ^ 
.population. ^ . / 



It must be noted that very few institutions of, higher education are presently equipped 
to provide a meaningful education for Chicanos, Many co^ege administrators feel that a ^ 
discus!-ion of black problems is a discussion of CF^icano probjems. In spite of the fact that 
both pop^ lotions have been exploited, victimized, and have suffered many of the same 
injustices in this country, they are unique groups with differing cultures, personality pat- 
terns, and learning' styles. For example, a major problem of Chicanos is that of bilingual- 
ism* The Inability to speak standard English is in many respects a more severe impediment 
jn this society than color. Language "hang-ups" are the basic causes of rtiost Chicano 
failures in college. It is for this reason that a solution^to the problem, of retention of 
Chicano students must take into consideration language and culture as the most Tmportant 
areas of education for the entering Chicano students. The college language instructional 
program should be, for this reason, the best planned, coordinated, and organized of all 
programs. ' ' 

In terms of bis culture and his heritage, the Chicano^'s perceptions, /perspectives, 

aspirations, and values must be clearly understood in any serious attempt to provide equal- 

/ ' . *i ' . • 

ity of educational opportunity. A: an example, college program coordinators should realize 

that.many Chicano parents are reluctant to send their daughters to college, particularly 

where they must live in dormitories, because they choose to adhere to their traditions of ^ 

familial l^ractices and parental authority. Recruitment efforts and insfttutional practices 

mM$t therefore be specifically addressed to this particular phenomenon, jhe tragedy is 

that most college administrators fail to recognize and maLa provision for these types of 

xultural factors, and attempts to modify the college program and learning environment to, 

eliminate factors discouraging the success of Chicanos are rare. There is evidence,, how- 

ever, that Chicanos throughout the country are uniting their efforts to insure that this 

neglect will not continueo The drive and determination of .young Chicanos to fight their , 

. 4a • ■ 



way into educational opportunities^ \i the brightest factor in Chicano education in this 
country. 
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\i is olso true that little attention is given in the literature to the problems of poor, 
whites, who receive a large proportion of federal assistance aimed at college students, 
including Equal Opportunity Grants. It is estimated that between thirteen and sixteen 
percent of the population of urban poverty areas is white children under the age of eighteen 
and approximately one-fifth of the rural poverty area population is made up of white young- 
Iters (National Education Association, 1969). Certainly many of these young people have 
other difficulties, in addition to .the fact of poverty, which have affected their education * 
negatively. Many come from backgrounds pf rural isolation, and may hqve encountered 
conflicts in their education stemming from differing language patterns and cultural traits. 
However, the great majority of such students attend colleges which have traditionally 
served these groups, and therefore do not find themselves set apart from the mainstream 
of their collegels life by membership in a special program or by ethnic differences. In 
the context of their chosen college experience, they may well not be disadvantaged. 

With these varied kinds of backgrounds and characteristics, the new students are affec- 
ting the old institutions in a variety of ways. Students from all backgrounds are rallying 
around the demand for relevance, one of the primary catchwords for student activists of 
all persuasionSo The attack on behalf of this cause encompasses many different demands, 
from the responsibility of the university to be a positive, active force fqf^ocial change, 
to the most desirable kind of grading system© Students ore demanding not only new sub- 
{ects added to traditional curriculum, but new modes of learning those subjects, as well 
OS new criteria for evaluating how well that learning has been done. They are calling 
fbr.an end to the system which requires that they allow themselves to be fed a series of 

facts, accompanied perhaps by selected evaluations, and then that they be prepared to 
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cough up Hiis mformation upon demaocl to obtain a certain, standardized criticism of 

/ 

rtieir ability to perform these tasks known as a grade. Many students feel that'their 
best worfc, rtie learning that is most important to them, and which can be done in their 
own, personal style> should not be evalua*'<?d on an impersonal, numerical basis or 
compered with the work of other students o Certainly it is true that when the college 
finds itself serving a greatly varied population of students, some of whom have not 
.met with great success when judged by traditional academic standards, but who are 
potentially as capable of meaningful development as the more academically successful 
students, a more individualized system of evaluation must be designed, one which is 
sensitive enough to perceive and record the^ types of progress which are actually being 
made. ' ' , ' ' 

During the past few years a good many colleges and universitiles, almost always 
in response to student demand, have begun experimenting with variations of, the pass- 

^ V 

fail method, with mixed evaluations of the system from students, faculty, and admini- 
strators. Some faculty members feel that this form of evaluation tempts students to do 
only a minimum atrio'^nt of work to gain the credit, but other students and teachers coun- 
ter that pass-fail allows students to benefit from courses in difficult or new areas which 
they would not have considered if a low gfade in such a course could affect their four- 

A. 

year average. It is certainly true that something is wrong with a system which is struc- 
tured so as to shut off students from new Intellectual experiences for such a reason. The 
fact is that pass-fail and A - F are clearly not the only alternatives for evaluating stu- 
dents, and both are unsatisfactory insofar as they serve as shorthand or codes to deprive 
the student of a.meqningful evaluation and understanding of what he has learned in a 
course and how well he is able to use this knowledge* It may be necessary to seek far . 
^ more personal means of orriving at these evaluations, and certainly any mode which places 
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the student in competition with his fellow students is to be avoided as. a diversion of 
energy in harmful directions and a subversion of the highly personal goal of intellectual 
and personal development which is supposed to be a vital part of the college experience* 
If such evaluations are carefully done, anJ not the perfunctory exercises which letter 
grades, and now, in many^^coses, pass-fail systems, have come to be, they should meet 
the objections of those administrators who see a problem of selection for graduate and 
professional school admissions officers, by offering, if anything, a clearer picture of the 

i 

prospective student than any number-laden transcript has ever been able to do# 

The most overwhelming problem which the new populations of disadvantaged students 
present to the universities is fiscal • It is a basic fact that higher education is expensive* 
And it is also a fact that the financial problems of almost all colleges and universities, 
.grossly enlarged by the current national economic situation, seem headed toward a crisis 
of disastrous proportions • No discussion of any aspect of higher education can remain 
untinged by considerations of impending financial emergency. Out of these circumstances, 
the university which is committed to bpening its doors to larger numbers of disadvantaged 
young people must somehow find the funds with which to assist these students, and then 
must dispense them as equitably and even tactfully as possible. For an important demand 

which these new kinds of students are making on the colleges they attend is that they be 

# *" 
respected, and not be treated as objects of. charity. 

The pride which such students bring with them -into the university and which they^are 

resolved to protect can be the source of other new problems for the school.. Determined 

> 

to protect their racial or ethnic integrity, some students may seek solidarity by demanding^ 
separate facilities. This demand sets forth a tightrope on which the university must tread 
carefully. Enforced assimilation is as harmful for all students as enforced segregation, but 



^yJ^^' there must be carefully provided opportunities for meaningful interaction among all students, 
_^ ^ os^well .as ireedom^andJacilitjes Tot united^action^amohg^subg rou ps^,.^^^ 



Above all, the new students and their needs demand from the univjersity the one 
ffiing that a large and long established institution of any sort: may well find most diffi- 
cult tc provide — flexibility. As a revered^institution in the society, the college or 
univcrsit;' has always been able to demand that the^flexibiljty be on the.part of the stu- 
cfentis, who presumably will come to the school with the desire to be molded in the image 
of its other graduates. This comfortable state. of affairs is simply no longer the case for 
a large number of young people now entering college. Whether because they perceive 
themselves as brighter or more sophisticafed than previous college students or because, 
like many disadyantoged students, they know that they come from backgrounds much 
different from the .insulated scholarly community and have a set of knowledge which 
others in that community lack, these new students refuse to conform unquestioningly to 
someone else's idea of what they should be. The problem of educating them, in their 
^great diversih/, is not a simple one." 

In return, the old institutions cannot fail to have an impact on the new students. 
"Ifh^ college experience creates many pro, for young people with different types 
of sodpl arid academic experiences, and in some cases the schooj, may try to minimize 

' ^ ' - ' ■ . . y 

yHt^ impact of these differences while trying at other times to give maximum effectiveness 
to tfi^^changes it brings about for the students, when those changes represent the kind of 
improVement^the school hopes to effect in them. 

Many colfeges and even graduate schools have set up a variety of special programs 
.fo deaf with non-traditional students whom they ^eek to admit in larger numbers. Reme- 
y diar&urses may be offered or required in areas In which large numbers of the students 
(^6te fopnd to be deficient. Other academic problems may be dealt with by special tutor- 
^_ inp programs, or by^programs designed to improve study skills in general. Other methods 
of dealing with both social and academic problems, arising from the transition to college 
life have included a variety of counseling programs as well as special pre-college prepa- 



ratory programs which are usually designed to give the student a faretcste of life an 
the campus at the same time as they affer same remedial wark in academic skills* 

Most institutians recognize the importance of financial cansideratians in assisting 

such special students toward success in higher educatian, althaugh few find themselves 

J 

with adequate resources to provide the kind of help that is really needed. Schalarships, 
loons, and special jab apportunities are the usual camponents af financial aid programs, 
though there are many pitfalls in dispensing af this assistance. Some a f these problems 
wiii be discussed in detail in Chapter V af this report. 

A number af schaals are responding to the needs af these new types af students— 
some willingly and some under pressure — by instituting new courses in new areas of study 
which are felt to be more relevant to the concerns af the students. These new methads ^ 
qpd oreos-af learning provide an example of ane effort an the part af the universih/ to 
adapt itself td the student?, ratherthan devoting its entire resaurces to adapting oil its 

studf^nts to the ifraditional style and cantent af the university. 

" - / ' ' " :* i ' ^ 

For the rnast port, hqwever, the pressure remains an the students to praduce evidence 
of achievement alang traditianal academic lines. The mare the backgraund af the* student 
has been characterized by lack af success in this area, and the mare rigidly the institution 
defines and measures academic success, the greater will be the chance af failure far that 
student. 

Added to the pressure af the demand far academic achievement is the psychalagical 

> 

impact of the alien atmasphftre of the campus. Many such non-traditianal stu,dents come 
from common I tites where few af their peers ga to college, and where even fewer of the 
older people they have knawri have had callage experiences* Suddenly these students 
ore thrust inta the middle of what they have always considered ta be an elitist experience o 
This view is still held by mast af their friends and campanians in the cammunity; many af 
their peers are "an the s^-r^ets," whether in the ghetto, in the small rural tawn, ar an 



the reservaHon, far away from such special opportunity* It is almost inevitable that 
suck ia;<lents will feel alone and isolated on the alien campus# They will be torn 
between their ethnic or class identity, which is moving them in one direction, and 
all tihe pressures put upon them by the college atmosphere and their fellow students 
there to conform to another standard. If they are racially in the minority, JTSust they 
attempt to assume white skin and mores? Many may fee! that they are being pressured 
to do exactly that* Must they adopt middle class ideals and values? Some may feel 
that unless they do, they will always remain outsiders, a psychological burden which 
is especially hard to bear at such a critical stage in the young person's developmento 
Another role which thejion-Traditional student may find himself playing is the spokes- 
man for his race or group, a role which he may be forced into without voluntarily choos- 
Ing it. He may simply be used as the silent representative of his group on campus, a 

symbol to assuage uneasy consciences or placate potential pressure groups, without the 

' ' , ■* ' * 

opportunity to be the spokesman for anything at alL "House niggprs" seldom have the 

opportunity to speak for themselves, much less find anyone to listen • 

The list of pressures which these new kinds of students .nay feel in the college envi- 

T-ronment seems to be endless and often contradictory. Frequently they conflict with or 

compound other psychological burdens to the fioint of. confounding nearly any well inten- 

tioned attempt to provide remedies for the problems. The special student may be tormented 

by uncertainty concerning his ability to meet and utilize this special opportunity, even 

If he can overcom'e the guilt which he ma;^ feel at being the recipient of such special 

treatment when other members of his community have no such chance. On the other hand, 

he may feel that higher. education is a right which is simply denied to many and which 

he is claiming for himself, only to arrive on campus and find himself confronting admini- 

strators and fellow students who treat him like a welfare case. He may have to struggle^ 
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too, with his own desire to hove his academic work evaluated by the same standard used 
for all other students, thus coming into conflict with the practice of some well meaning 
instructors who are inclined to be more lenient with students they consider to be at a dis- 
advantage. To protest this treatment, the student may feel, would be disloyal to other 
students from the^group with which he identifies* Many such problems; seemini]ly with- 
out satisfactory solutions, may make him feel hopelessly trapped in what is offered to 
him as a glorious opportunity* 

Of course, the opportunity is not without its positive aspects* Even'for the siudent 
who^timately cannot adjust to the change, the experience has broadening effects, and 
may mci|<(e him better able to function in the world at large* The fact of having attended 
such an institution will provide' him with a greater range of traditional career opportuni- 
ties, including even, for some few, the field of sports, though this route to success has, 
ior many excellent reasons, lost much of its appeal* As a result of many of the ccnfficts 
described, these young people may actually arrive at a clearer perception of the value 
and disadvantages of the prevailing middle class ethos> ana have on enhanced opportun- 
ity to moke on enlightened choice of values and lifestyle. The/ mqy benefit from a ^ 
strengthening of their ethnic^ride and solidarity, and may advance their perception of 
social and economic realities to the point at which they con derive a cross-ethnic attack 
on problems which hdve usually beer^ viewed as primarily ethnic in origin* 'They may 
come to the realization, along with concerned fellow students of all ethnic and class 

backgiounds, that the bases o7 power as well as those of discrimination ore not necessarily 

ft , ' 

ethnic or racial^ but may be mor^ effectively viewed as political and -economic,* If they 

" - . • ' ' '^ c ^ 

con effectively acj- on these assumptions, then the education they hove^ceived, as 

well OS the education they hove contributed to other students of more traditional college 

backgrounds, will for exceed the v/ildest hopes of the\educators responsible for their 

college Opoortunity* 



^ As we have seen, however, there are many problems and pitfalls before some of 

. these more positive aspects of the college exper^ce^can be realized for the new, types 

• . -» • ** , 

of students, even m a sruation where the nature of the institutions and the nature of 
the students with whom they are dealing remain static. Even this condition is not the 
cose today, however. Many forces are responsible for an almost constant state, of-change 
witiiVn the institutions and among the populations from whom they seek to recruit students. 
At the moment, there are many pressures—financial, political, and sociaj— which actually 
militate^ against' the kind of effort which has been growing over Ihe past few years to 
broaden educational opportunity for students traditionally denied it. Even this situation 
may cKange'in a moment, given the swiftness qnd' complexity of socio! change today. 
Many ofvthe facts reported in this, study may be hopelessly dated by the time of this ^ 
writing. It is,pecessc/ry-for those educators determined to be effective to confront and 
allow for the fact that people and institutions are both in such a fluid state at present 
OS to make analysis and planning extremely difficult, though not, we must assume, impos- 



sible. " 
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Chapter IIL Current^Trograms end Practices in Compensatory Educa tion 
, . • • % • 

\ ' ■ 

• The'dafa collettion stpge of this study' was diyide,dJnto tour phoses. Phase I 

wcs designed re determine the target population of i/i%titu^ions to be studied, those 

insHtutlofis whifch have special collegi^a'te programs for non'-troditional students. 

• » \ ' 

Phase ii was a general survey of«program characteristics^ as well as relevant information 

• * • • , - , • • • • ** » 

on students/ odministrqtions, and faculty who portibippte in such programs^. This general 
survey encompassed all institutions which were -identiiied in Phase I as^ Haying special 

compensatory prpgrams. The purpose of Phase IJI Was tp^-gatKer data wHich^ coOld 

• ✓ » . 

not be adequately obtained by means pf questionnaires. In a series of site visits to 

colleges with special programs, staff inyestigators §lfcited infori]iati9"n regarding thp 

"attitudes of'significant groups toward the^rYnpracf of th^ special proigrams from their. 

various frames of references. In Phase IV' a selected number of institutions was chosen* 
** * ■ * ,^ ' " ^ 

for the purpose of conducting a series of in-depth case studies of the special, programs*, . 

The Phcse I inquiry was sent to 4^\9 colleges and universities throughout'the United 

States, Thirty-seven percent (n=l5l5) of the total number of colleges contacted responded 

' to this initial iriquiry. Subsequently, a follow-up niailing was sent to all .non -responding 

institutions. The find! percentage qf returns was increased to 53 percent.' Of the 2/09 

institutions responding to thh Initial inquiry, 711 indicated the presence of special 

programs for non-traditionaj students. These institutions became the target ofja.more 

intensive survey of the nature of the elements which characterized such programs; 

Of this target population, 370 colleges and universities participated in an extensive 
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analysts of their progr'ams* Data were collected by means of a detailed questionnaire 
(see appendix), selected campus visitations, and an analysis of program mnterials 
(brochures, documents, annual reports, etc.). This, 5n-<Jepth study of programs brought 
into focus significant discrepancies between reported practices and the actual percep- 
tibns,. observations, and /experiences of stjudent and staff participants. Given this 
phertomenoh, the relatively small number of institutions s^died, and the difficulties 

'inherent in attempts to quantify interview data, it was decided to rely heavily on a 
narrative^ renprt of findings-, and to pjace less emphasis on the statistfcol presentation 
of clatQ. This approach seems to provide a more medningfbl.and reasonably complete 

^ description of the status of the problem, - 

PRESENT FINDINGS COMPARED WITH THE 1966 GCRDON-WILKERSOtvJ STUDY 

. V ■ 

'In 1966 GorHon and VVilkerson reported the results of their'comprehensive nation- 

wide study of compensatory education for the disadvantaged, which included programs 

and pracr^ces from preschool Vhrough college. In this earlier study the'Mnvestigators 

leceivl^ reports from 610 institutions of higher education, representl^g:.28.6^percent 

of the 2, 131 colleges and universities whi^h they contacted. In contrast, the present 

study received reports from 2, l9£Linstitutions which represents 53% of the institutions 

of higher education surveyed. These relationships are reflected in Table I, below. . 

:^ l"^' 1966 Study Present Study 

. Number of Instltufions^ntacted 2, 131. 4,119 

Number of Institutions Responding 610 (28.6%) 2, 198 (53%) 

•-Number pf Institutlonii Reporting 224 (37%) " 711 (32°/o) 

Special Pcpgrairo . * * • * _ 

. ' . ' ^. 'I / 

The significant incVease in responsiveness noted above may be indicative of the many. 



dianges In hsgtier education 'between. 1964 and 1969, which have had a sensitizing effect" 

Oil institutions in'terms of their obligation to,mal<e known their efforts on behalf of the 

% . * ' ' • ^ ^ 

rion-troditiqnal.student. ^„ 

As indicoted above, Gordon and Wi lkerson reported that of the 610 institdtions, 
224 (37%) indicated that they were conducting a variety of compensatory practices 
—special recrOiting and admissions procedures, financial. aid, pre-college prepara- ' 
•tory courses, remedial courses in college, special.curricula, counseling, tutoring, . ' 
end other practices; ond 386 of the institutions (63%) reported that thpy were not con- 
ducting programs for non-traditional students. This relative decrease in the percentage 
" of institutions reporting the presence of programs must be viewed in the light of the 
sharp difference in the rates of'return for each of the two studies. In absolute terms. 
It is to be noted that the nurr^er of special programs reported has increased from 224 
to 7l\, so that between 1966 and 196? the evidence points to a 217% Increase in the 
number of colleges and universities reporting the presence of special programs for 
non- traditional students. 

The levels of academic programs offered by the institutions reporting compensatory 

programs are\as follows: . ' ' 

• \ f 

Two-year colleges 34% (n=242) 

- Four-year colleges 40% (n=284) 

Universities 26% (n=l85) 

The Gordon-Wilkerson study reported- that 29% of the institutions were of the two- 

yaar corr.nr.wnity or junior college type. The present study reveals that slightly more 
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than one-third of the institutions reporting compensatbry progiams were. two-year colleges, 
it seems certain that the increase in the number of community colleges that have come 
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into existence during the past five years accounts, in part, for their proportionately ^ 

* * 

increased representation in the compensatory education effort. However, careful 

examination of many two-year col lege programs reveals compelling evidence to suggest 

t ; 

thot in many instances these "programs'* are something less than new compensatory;. 

^ . . ^ ' 

programs for hpn-traditional students. Mony of these institutions have a genera! "open 

door" admission policy and regularly offerfremedial sources for any student who may 

hcvc an educationai deficiency. These colleges, typically serving the local community, 

hove attracted a considerable number of students because of financial considerations, 

end corisequehtly there is o relatively high representation of low/1ower-middle class 

/ - ■ ■ ' • • ■ '"f ' i. 

youth on campus. Given these factors, withiri the cont.ext of the current social-poli- 
tical-^ucational atmosphere, it is not difffcult to understand how mpny ofi'h ese 



community colleges wculH tend to regard their ongoing services.and policies as "spe- 
cial efforts" to enhance the educational opportunities of non-traditional students. 

Witii re^uid to the kinds bf programs offerpd by the 711 institutions, it is virtually 
impossible to make any meaningful analysis on'tlie basis of the questionnaire ddtq. 
Most of the institutions offer multiple programs (e.g. liberal arts/teacher education, 
liberal arts/terminol occupational, technical/terminal occupational, professional/ 
terminal occupational, professional/teacher education, etc.) and were unwilling to 
place themselves primarily in any one category. This phenomenon may, in part, explain 
the fact that Gordon-Wilkerson reported that 90% of the programs were based in the 
liberal arts in 1966. An admittedly crude analysis in the present study would suggest 
that perhops two-thirds of the institutions are primarily of the liberaKqr4;S; Jype, and 
the remaining third are approximately equally divfSeTomo'ng teacher education. 
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tcrminql-bccupational, professional, and other. Future studies might profitably address 
them^eTves to^the specific programs or maidrs that the socially.di^advantaged students 
ore actudjly enrolle^d in regardless of the particular classification of the college or 

university. It is of crucial importance to ascertain the extent to which minority youth 

* 1 ^ ^ 

are being prepared to move into positions of high status and responsibility in the com- 
munity, and therefore of great interest to learn how many are studying public adminis- 
tration, business administration, law, medicine, urban planning, and educational 
,admin:$t'rdtion. * « * ' 

As was the case in the I96^^dy, information concerning the number of non-tra- 
ditional students being helped by the 711 institutions reporting compensatory programs 
is fragmentary, and in many cases ambiguous. Of those .institutions with reasonably 
clear reports on this item, 40% reported assistance to between one and 30 students; 
21% reported assistance tp between 31 and 50; and 39% reported assisting more than 
50 students with a range into the hundreds (see Table II). 

Number of Students Percent .of Reporting 
Being ^sisted , \ Institutions* 

\ ' ■ . , \ ^ 

Between 1-30 ' 40 . 

Between 31-50 ' . 21 

Afere than 50 39x 

*N=240 institutions reporting usable "data - % ' 

The Gordon-Wilkerson data indicated that almost half of the institutions w'th'com- 

pensatory programs in the 1966 study were assisting fewer than 30 socially disadvantaged 

students. \ 

For the purpose of ^general, five-year comparison regarding the status of com- 



pensotory progrart^ in higher education, it may be concluded that the absolute number 

of programs has increased substantialjy, but that there has been only a relatively slight 

/ 

increase in the numbers of students being assisted by individual programs. The following 

/ ^ . . ^ 

sections gre addressed to a descriptive anal>'sis of the nature of the various program 
. / 

practices and policies as th^y are revealed in questfonhaire and jnterview data. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES . , ' 

/ ' • 

/ 

, Survey questionnaires attempted to elicit the specific objectives of thfe programs ~ 
and practices as they were initially formulated. The evidence suggests that while 
the delineation of objectives may have been an important aspect of a funding proposal, 
it WQ5 not an integral part of the program. Typical responses were, "to provide an 
equality of educational opportunity", "to increase the number 6f minority group stu- 
dents", or "to enable each to become all that he is capable of becommg. " Two-thirds 

/ . % 

of the institutions reporting objectives indicated that either, faculty, administrative 

staff, or student personnel staff were primarily respo.nribie for the formi; lotions of the 
objectives. The remaining institutions reported the involvement of students and the 
college community at large in the formulation/of objectives. It is important to note 

that, for the most part, the latter institutions ilnstituted program practices which related 

I ■ 

directly back to specific objectives, and consequently their evaluatioii procedures 
were based on the realization of objectives, |os well as on the effectiveness of specific 



practices. This continuity of flow from objeltives to practices to evaluation v/as not 

L I ^ 

the norm. For the most part initial objectives were not clearly stated and there was 

i 

a tenuous relationship betv/een specific program practices and stated program objec- 
tives. 
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MODAL PRACTICES , , ^t- . . 

It should be noted that»special recruiting procedures, modified admissions pracfices, 
"financial aid, and a lengthened time for completing the degree were com;::on elements 
of virtually all institutions reporting special programs. Beyond these common elements/ 
responding. institutions are conctucting a variety of compensatory practices directed 
at the special needs ofxollege students from disadvantaged backgrounds as shown 



by the fojiowing summary tabulations (Table III). 

Percent * 

Special Iremedial coursework. . , *. . .TS^S 

Special counseling and other guidance services 68% 

Special- tutoring ^3% 

Special instruction in study skills. i 55% 

Pre-college preparatory courses 39% 

Special curriculum, or sequence of courses. . . 21% 



*ln interpreting the-above summary tabulations, one must be 
mindful of* the foci* that some institutions.did not regard cer- 
tain practices as "special, " since they were available to the 
total student population. This was particularly true in the case 
of counseling and tutoring services. 

The offering of remedial courses was the most frequently mentioned practice, followed 
by special counseling and then tutoring services* This particular combination of prac- 
tice^ in fact, appears to be the modal program. Yet there is increasing evidence that 
these practices, as they are ^currently being implemented, are only minimally effective 
Jn improving the academic performance of socially disadvantaged students, 

^ V 

The fourth^and fifth rrost frequently mentioned priactices were "special instruction 

i/' 

in study skills" and* 'pre-college preparatory courses." The manner in which these 
two practices are conducted varies considerably among colleges. While considerable 
energies are being devoted to. meeting students' needs, both the emergent character 
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of many of the programs and the b'esitancy.'of students to participate have compromised - 
Ahe efficacy of these efforts'^ This condition will be elaborated on in the following . 
sections which are addressed to specific compensatory practices. 

■REi^DIAL COURSES . ■ 

. While the offering of remedial counjfls^s the moTst^common. practice among institu- 
tions surveyed, there is mountrng evidence that it has been one of the least! effectiv^e.' 
One of the major probler^s has been that many of the institutionsrthe community 'col- 
leges in particular, were^already iViaking remedial gourses available to their requial- \ 
sh;dents, and in- their special program for the-riewly admitted socially disadvantaged | 
students they simply extended the existing %med!ol course ofi'..rings to cover the specialj 

students, the rationale for this approach being that these students need remedial help 

• - ■' ■ '. " 

in most> if not all, areas and thot their educational deficiencies can be reversed by 4 

means of the existing remedial courses. "Both of these assumptions '^re tenuous at best. . 

The following statement rjiade by a program director is typical of the experience- of many 

others: "As part of the program's design, students .were to be enrolied :n*u- mixfure 

of academic and remedial courses during their first semester. The program had expected 

to use the remedial reading and writing courses already existing at, the college. . 

Unfortunately, however, the-ufilizotion of these resources was not fully realized. 

Thirty percent of the students registered in the remedial reading class were advised to 

leave the course on the basis of preliminary testing which indicated the:;; to be too 

severely impoverished in reading skills to benefit." Additionally it was discovered 

that the writing lab was not designed to meet the special needs of these students. " 
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Of the 270 insHtutfons reporting remedial courses, 156 (58%) Indicated that they ' 
wenj offered on q non-credit basis. On these campuses where remedial courses were 

non-tredit, many of the students interviewed expressed the feeling that this first year 

* . ''--^^ - 

of college was |usf an extension of high school, and' thqt^th^y were not , full -fledged 

members oi- the college community. In those institutions that made participation in 

remedial courses mandatory, students perceived the proictice as being both unfair and 

demoralizing. Consequently, these students were often unm6tivated and uninterested, 

and the remedial courses were of scant benefit to most of them. In short, a remedial 

» V 

framework built on the assumption that educational "deficiencies" con be mode up 
for simply by the application of extra, heavy> remedial doses of the standard curri- ' 
culum has resulted in widespread disillusionment ondjj.high dropouf^ rote from remedial 
courses among the new enrol lees. 

Several institutions have.describ^d more promising approaches to the question of 
rsm.ad I otlui I, and interestingly enough, report more positive results. The courses, 
while often referred to as "compensatory courses" or "developmental courses", repre- 
sent more than new packaging of traditional efforts. There is a different ottitudinol 
set involved in which the individual is viewed as being at a different point in his 
educational development as a consequence of his on-going interaction with o "high 
risk" environment. There is <Jn effcrf- mode to fit the learning experiences to the 
learning styles of non-traditional students. These courses ore designed to correspond 
at entry and tetinlnotion points with the pre-course and post -course experiences of the 
individual, that is, they ore designed to meet' the individual where he is, to build 
on his strengths, and to facilitate his growth and transition into regular courses within 
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• \- ■ 

Q remonable period of time* The following comments by program directions are illustrative 

of this new directipnin developmental coursework: * \ 

•remedial courses were, not enough to assure marginal students qf 
success in regular college programs. A model transitional curricililum was 
dcfvised. Objectives are to provide services such as increased counsel- 
ing, motivational attitude training, curricula appropriate, for students' 
level of ability, and articulation with career oriented programs. The 
reasons for devising a developmental education program may be summarized 
by stating that the traditionaLremedial program was not meeting the needs 
of maiginally effective students. \ 
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JSforting in 1970-71 the college will offer a new program of courses 
(developmental) rather than the traditional remedial courses which were a re- 
run of high school courses. Thes^ developmental courses or'e designedlto 
affect the attitude of the learner relative to the subject area and education 
in general. Moreover, students will be enabled to develop a greater sense 
of self-realization. . . 



COUNSELING SERVICES 

The provision of special counseling andotherguidance services was the second most 
frequently mentioned practice in the suryey. The actual provisions varied among insti- 
tutions from the "paper-thin" notification tO;Students that the counseling center was 
ovailabie to them, to thejntensive counseling sen/ices provided By a special counselor 
for every fifty students. Program directors consistently indicated that "counseling" . 
was an integral aspect of their program. Yet, in all but d few isolated cases, there ^ 
wos no indication that a systematic attempt at evaluating the ^ficacy of this specific 
practice was being made. Consequently,, while program directors consistently make 
optimistic statements regarding the impact and significance of the counseling strategy 
cb a viable mode of intervention, there is little hard evidence to substantiate this 
optimism* 
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Interviews with students and staff members, on the other hand, indicate more 
often than not that they do.not share this positive perception of counseling services. 
Apprcximately 150 students y/ere interviewed both individually and in small grdups duri 
the on-site visits, fn. their evaluations of the "special counseling services" sevlfal 
themes were dearly identifiable. ?rimarily, students resent the gross assumption that 
tfxcir 'neads are messed up"; they reject the implicit notion of having to be "adjusted" 
to the norms and values of the institution or of the larger society; and they call 
into serious-question the competency of the rnaiiy traditional white middle-class 
ccMcge counselors in terms of understanding their needs. Tfiese genera I attitudes 
arc reflected in the following comment made by one student upon returning from a 
(brty-five rmnute session with her counselor: ''"Like I'm losing weight, the girls on my- 
•floor are down on me, and Tm falling behind in all of my courses — and that cat tells 
me* I'm experiencing guilt feelings about 'my parents' divorce .six years ago. .J don't 
want to hear that five talk, I'm interested in where I'm at right now."- 

Another common problem whith has not been widely acknowledged by colleges 
IS the fact that most of the non-traditional students arrive on campus with a negative 
View of counseling and counselors. Many counselors in the public school system, they 
feel, programmed them for failure, were insensitive to their concerns, and looked 
down on them. It matters little what the facts may have been, for if this is their 
feeling about what happened, their attitudes and behavior will be influenced by that 
perception, and they will be reluctant to aval I/themselves of whatever counseling 
services are offered. A considerable number of smaller ihsrifutions have further com- 
pounded this wTiJeriying problem by assigning students to regular faculty members for 
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purposes of counseling. Unfortunately, competence as an instructor in a given disci- 
pline is not necessanMy accompanied by the sensitivity and skill required to work 
effectively with these students. As a consequence, students often fose faith in their 
"counselors'" a*bility to assist them with academic, ds wel! as other problems. More- 
over, the faculty members often tend to regard this aspect of their responsibilities 
to thfe institution as an unpleasant chore. 

It must be noted that the students interviewed do not deny that there are needs 
to be met in this qrea, nor have they written off counseling, per se, as a viable 
strategy. They do not view themselves as "sick" or "maladjusted," but rather they 
feel that as a. result of being subjected to the publ/c school system they have a need 
to learn. how to "get themselves together." While acknowledging that counseling may 
be one effective strategy for meeting this need,, they question the efficacy of the ser- 
vice as it is presently being implemented • 

/. " 

TUTORING SERVICES • ' ' 

The provision of tutoring services is a corrfmon element of rnost special programs. 

While there is some variation with regard to the manner in which the tutoring service 

is structured, it is difficult from the data onalyzed to^discern particular approaches . 

that may be especially promising or, on the other hand, approaches that have been 

relatively unsuccessful. Various programs have involved student tutors, paid tutors, 

* \ ' 

or faculty tutors, and have ^resulted in varying degrees of success or failure with each. 

G)lleges and universities reporting similarly structured tutoring plans also reported 

varying degrees of student satisfaction arid participation. Students occasionally com- 
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plained about the limited number of tutors and then indicated that when tutors were 
made available they (the students) participated on an irregular basis. When\questioned 

..." -A 

obout this inconsistency, students would often respond on a personal level, inaicating 
that they felt uncomfortable seeking tutorial assistance or that the tutor wasn't relatiiig 
to them. It seems clear that the attitude and sensitivity of the tutor are critical 
Variables. If students sense a genuine feeling of concern and sincerity on the part 
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of the tutor, they are more likely to avail themselves of the service. It follows that 
in the selection of tutors priority should be given to those who have, accumulated 
" experiences and understandings related to the needs of these students. Several insti- 
tutions reported that^'upperclassmen from disadvantaged backgrounds were able to relate 
to and effectively communicate with entering freshmen from similar backgrounds. 
It may well be that the motivational effect of relating to a successful peer might be 
a more powerful learning agent than contact with a middle class adult operating out 
of the traditional skill strengthening or remediation classroom. Additionally, peer 
tutors had a modeling effect upon the freshmen and consequently considerable initia- 
tive growth and social learning also resulted, particularly in the area of cpping skills ' 
(educational and inter -persona I) necessary to college survival. V 

. SPECIAL INTRODUCTION IN STUDY SKILLS 

By all accounts (project directors, students, and staQ^ ) the various developmental 
learning centers and skills centers represent one of the most promising and effective 
strategies for bridging the gap between an individual's substandard educational prepara- 
tion and his successful movement through a collegiate program* Initially the develop- . 
ment of these learning centers was, for the^^ost part, limited to the larger colleges 
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and universities. However, as experience indicates that many of the regular college 

students can benefit by participation in these centers, a considerable number of smaller 

» 

colleges are initiating such centers to be available to all students. 

While there is no standard model, there are certain recurring features such as the 

use of supplementary learning materials; developmental reading activities; learning ' 

contracts; independent study assignments; special labs in composition, math and commu- 

nicotion; programmed Instruction; skills seminars/in note taking, preparing for exams, 

assessing instructor styles and goals; and frequently, tutorial assistaihce carried out under 

the egispf the center. The centers ger\erally focus attention on the diagnosis of 

individual students' strengths and weaknesses and the development of strategies to work 

with each students An attempt is made to relate nfew skills to the skills the student' 

already possesses, -to his knowledge of himself and the world around him. 

Many of the colleges have discovered that skills development alone was not suf- 

ficient in enabling students to achieve success. Patterns of under-achievement are a 

function of affective as well as cognitive considerations. Planned intervention in 

the affective. domain is often a necessary pre-conflitiort before students can realize 

maximum benefits from the skills development aspect of the center* Consequently, 

initial efforts are often in the direction of fostering relationships of trust and confidence; 

« * » 

developing within each individual a sense of control over his destiny and positive 
feelings of self-worth; counteracting the expected failure complex; and assisting the 
individual to explore his aspirations and life goals in the light of his new insights. 
Institutions reporting this type of comprehensive approach indicate that traditional 
counseling, tutoring, and "remediation" occur easily and naturally within this organiza- 
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fionol framework and, as such, are accepted and effectiyely utilized by students in 
a meaningful and integrated manner. ^ • * \ * ' 

PRE-<:OLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
^ nt)bobIy one of the most dramatic compensatory developments in higher education 
is the conduct of a variety of preparatory summer, programs. These pre-college efforts 
ore intended to facilitate the student's transition from high schooj to college. G)IIeges 
report that students often arrive on campus fearful of the institution, anxious about 
the.demands to be placed on tliem, and concerned about, finances and about making 
proper <Surriculu<n choices.. They enter this strc:nge new v/orld ofrfen expecting failure . 
"^since this has been their post experience. The pre-coilege' program serves to ease 

\. 

the transition under more controlled conditions* and with considerably more individual 

^ /" ■ ■ ~ ' . ' ■ 

attention than is possible during the academic year. 

Rre^ollege programs vary from college to college depending upon the needs of the 
particular students being served, available resources, and the character of the insti- 
tutien. Typically, however, the students spend six to eight weeks during the summer 
in residence on a college campus, vyherjB they receive instruction in study skills,. 
English/ mathematics, anfJ reading, and participation in special athletic dnd cultural 
activities. Students are introduced to campus life, exposed to college modes of instruc- 
tion, acquainted with college personnel. In particulcr'the supporting seiyices staff, 
and arc thoroughly alerted to the challenges, rewards, and sacrifices which may lie 
ahead of them. Of the 144 colleges and universities reporting pre-H:olle^fe programs, 
94 (65%) indicated that students are permitted to take one or two regujar college 
CPUcseS/, a practice which con serve to demonstrate to the student that he con master > 
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collegelevel work» This also has the effect of reducing the course load of the first • 

ft 

semester without negessarily.extendirig the student's degree program into a fifth year. 

In assessing the impac:t oT these pr6-college efforts, colleges report that they have 
been effective in motivating students, and in stimulating ;an interest in leptning tind ? 

r ^ , * • ' 

in continuing their education; thatlhey have effectivejy fostered the deyebpm^nt of 
the shident's confidence in his. or her' own abilities; have reduced anxiety and suspicion * 
on the part of students; and, injhoi^, have enabled them tQ>enter*the academic year 
with a high probability of success, for many of these non-traditional students the 
pre-rcollege orientation and study skiHsj^rogram clearly made a crucial difference * ' 
in enabling them to cope effectively with the realities of the freshmqn year. 

CONSORTIUM EFFORTS ■ 

Numerous clusters of colleges and universities tfiro'jghout tlie country have joined 

. ♦ 

together in a consortium approach to providing a more viable educational opportunity 

for nbn-trcditionci students. While thes^ consortia are founded on a "solid artd logical 

> 

theoretical foundation, the evidence suggests that most consortium effort%.have encountered 
severe operational difficulties which have rendered many of the progroms.iJysfunctionaL 
Problems of autonomy, conflicting calendars, fiscqP responsibilities, and varyiqg 
degrees of institutional commitment to central objectives are but a s:^'ifiling of the 
difficulties which have plagued cccpcrufive instjitutiohal ventures. The following ' 
overview of the consortium model is based on interviews with program directors who 
have had experience in inter-institutional approaches to compensatpry ^ducqti.on. 

Many of the colleges and universities that have attempted to develop programs for 

*^ * 

non-trodltiona! students have learned that as single^ institutions they ^o not have the 
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expertise^ the huma^ resources, the physical facilities, or the social conditions which 
are requisite to meaningfully meeting the needs of this, population of non-traditional 
students. Clearly, the {oining together of institutions located in close proidmity to 
each other as a consortium can be on instrument through which the resources of the various 
educational institutions are brought more feffectively to bedr upon the responsibility 
of providing an educational opportunity for the target population* The consortium 
opproa'ch stimulates. cooperation, communication, and mutual respect among the parti- 
cipating institutions* This cooperative endeavor is one in which all parties can aid, 
end can learn from one another* 

• Several consortia reported the sharing of special staff members, such as a black 
psychologist, a career counselor, a community liaison officer, etc*, whose employ- 
ment would not be feasible for a single institution* At times, cross-transfer provision 
1$ mode so that students are accepted into a, particular college in the consortium, 
but have transfer access to any of the oth^r participating institutions contingent upon 
dvaildble space and the recommendation of the consortium director* This has proven / 
especially effective when the participating institutions represent the various levels / 
end types of higher educational institutions* The combination of two and four year 
institutions and the availability of liberal arts and technical training programs expand 
considerably the opportunities open to students who often pre not prepared to make dis- 
criminating decisions end choices at the point of graduation from high school* 

Perhaps the most cpmm.on components of consortium programs are xbonge of 
faculty members,* cross-course enrollment, and cooperative culturol activities. The 
mutual enrichment brought about by the "cross fertiltiation" of college faculties should 
be most beneficiaf* The opportunity Ip encall in courses.at institutions other than the 



one in which he *s matriculated broadens and enriches the student^s educational experi- 



ence. Thot students critically need a more meaningful social and cultural experience 



/ 



can hardly be denied. Given the^ prospect of these benefits which >can accrue to tne 



odvantoge of the institutions as well as of the students being served, why, then, have 
consortium efforts been sc ?!ow in tKeir development? Why have several consortia not 



been implemented beyond the proposal stage? Yhe replies to this query ran thp gamut 
of difficulties characteristic of institutions of hi^h education: poor planning/, mistrust, 

■ . ■ - / / 

status and prestige problems among institutions,. logistics, financial difficulties, etc. 
All are problems which typically must be overcome before institutional change for a 

/ • / ■ 

voluoble, objective can be effected. , j 

Based on the experiences of consortium porticipants, the following recommendations 



ore offerjsd for colleges and universities co ntemplating an inter-institutiqnal program: 

I ' \ 

I. A consortium -governing board should be established with representation 



from each of the participating institutions. 

2. A full-time consortium director should be appointed to coordinate and 
implement the policies of the govermng board. 

3. Provision should be made for a ci^ntral office facility )ivith adequate 
clerical staffing. 

\ 4^ A policy agreement must be developed to cover mattbrs such as opera^? 



\ . . . , 

tional procedures, objectives, nature of institutional relatronships. 



financial organization, communicotioh and information dissemination 



system, and mechanism for problem solution. 
5. A survey should be conducted to identify^ specific/needs and resources 
of the member institutions. 



6»\ Inter-insHtutional student/ community, and faculty advisory councils 

J; 

should be established to recommend policy modifications to the governing 

;l' \ ^ ■ . 

board* 

/ 

7^ The model must be sufficiently flexible to absorb the unavoidable stresses 

/ • . ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

/brought obaut whenever diverse families [oin together in a common effort, 

STUDENT Employment paherns 

j 

The survey doto^indicate that approximately two-thirds of the non-traditional 
students are employed part-time. This figure remains constant for both male and 
f^mole students* The arguments for and against student employment have given way 
toon acceptance of the principle that student employment should be closely related 
to the students' educational objective* How widely this acceptance of principle has 
been translated into.prdctice remains d matter of corifecture at this point, ^ A cohslderabi 
number of students interviewed reported having jobs in the cafeteria, library, or campus 
cleon-Hjp; still others indicated they were not certain as to the nature of their job. 
These latter students had to sign a work-study form regularly, and understood that they 
were "on-call assistants" and would be notified as their services were needed. It can 
be ^concluded that at least several programs have degenerated into nothing more than 
a relatively inexpensive source of financial old for colleges. 

The foregoing is not to suggest that the field is devoid of imaginative applications 
of the work-study concept. Ont ^arge midwestern university described its work -study 
program as follows: - • . : . ^ - . : 

"Many of these students have academic problems, even deficiencies. In which 
thteymust work full-time in-order to succeed in the university. It Is for this reason 
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that we recommend that no student be permitted to work during his Rrst quarter and 
that he be discouraged frpm working at all during theTlrst year. After the first year, 

s^jdents are permitted,, eVen encouragec to work about 15 hours a week while taking 

\ 

a full course of study. Not only is this customary with a large number of our regular 
students, but working can also help to develop the self-reliancp and self-ccnfidence 

necessary for students to develop maturity. As much of the disadvantaged students' 

\ 

work as possible is directly related to their educational activities and goals: counseling 
and advising high school students, working with college freshmen from their own group, 
fkirticipating in educational research or occupational projects in their own disciplines." 

Still other institutions reported employing students as recruiting aides, departmental 
assistants, tutors in community programs, designers of ethnic orientation^programs. 

college faculty members, and special assistants to the administration for minority group 

» 

education. Not only do these f>pes of positions give the student a sense of involvement 
in his education, but they also tend to put him in close contact with faculty members 
who are thus in a better position to take a personal interest in his progress. It is clear 
that when work -study programs are thoughtfully conceived and implemented their 
impact extends beyond financial considerations and, indeed, becomes an integral part 
of the student^s collegiate experience. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY/SOCIAL-POLITICAL LIFE 

The survey attempted to ascertain the degree to which non-traditional students, 
participate in established non-academic campus activities. Sixty-four percent of 
^ responding institutions reported that these students participated at a rate similar .to. 
the traditional students. However, slightly more than one-half of the institutions 



failed to respond to the Rorticulor item in the questionnaire. Follow-Hjp interviews' 
with progrom directors revealed that they were not particularly well informed with 
regard to the nature or extensiveness of student mvolvement in extra-curricular acti- 
vities. It can be inferred that participation in extracurricular activities h^^not been 
considered a significant aspect of compensatory programs. The students interviewed 
often acknowledged that there was a great void in terms of their non-ocademic life. 
AAoreoveryrtiey felt that the. traditional offering,of extra-curriculdr activities was 

inadequate to meet their social needs;. It is interesting to note that two-thirds of the 

/ ^ 
responding institutions report that the non-traditional students have formed their own 

organizations on campus. Many of these new student organizations serve a dubl social - 

litical functiorr. They have been an effective vehicle of communication betwcjen 

the students and the often alienated college community. They have been an educative 

^ force on many campuses by virtue of the fact that they can interpret the special needs, 

concerns, and problems of the non-traditional students to the predominantly white middle 

class faculty and administration. The contribution and impact of these new prganiza- 

tions are reflected in the following comments made by program directors: '"They have 

had a sensitizing effect, de^sing several potentially explosive situations on campus"; 

"These students com^rom a different world which is only vaguely comprehended on 



an intellectual level by most of the^faculty. ..the dialogue precipitated by the Afro- 
American Society between students and staff has served to bridge the gap of mutual 
^unde'rstanding. " , - . * 

The problem of mutual understanding appears to be central to the success and meanirg 
ful integration of compensatory programs into the college environment. Too often the 
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non-traditional student encour^rs a predominantly white middle class environment 
when neither faculty nor fellow students in general have much, if any, experience 
with minority group cultures.. Consequently, the college environment is often viewed 
with suspicion, and perceived as being hostile and insensitive. On the other hand, 
faculty members reported feeling awkward and uncomfortable in attempting to work 
with these students on an Individual basis, it seems clear that the su.ccess.and failure 
of students, and of programs in general, is intimately related to this culture gap which 
often manifests itself in this form^of counter prpductive attitudes on the part of members 
of the college community, ^ • ' ^ 

The problem extends far beyond the adequacy of extrd-curricular activities and the 
fostering of mutual undefstanding between the faculty and students. Several institutions 
revealed that many of the non-traditional students who are transferring or dropping out 
hove done well academically, but are leaving because the social milieu of the college 
made remaining intolerable for them. Students interviewed often expressed the feeling 
of being isolated and not being accepted as a legitimate part of the academic community* 

0 

The problem was particularly acute on campuses that had programs involving only 
token numbers of non-traditional students. Here students spoke of identity problems 
and of being pressed into assimilating into an alien culture with different values and 
priorities. Moreover, these students consistently reported that they felt unwelcome 
in the local community in which the college was located. In the conservative, white 
mjddle-K:lass communities surrounding many of the smaller liberal arts and teachers' 
colleges, the students encountered what often seemed to them an unfriendly environment. 
For example, the local newspaper in one northeastern Pennsylvania town responded with 
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an editorial two days offer the college announced plans for recruiting minority group 

students. Excerpts from that editorial (ire as follows: 

College revealed last week*that it is in the process 

of recruiting Negro students for thv. 1970-71 academic year. This prac- 
tice has proven troublesome for other colleges especially in the north- ^ 
eost, and we feel if isn't in the best interest of the student or the college 
. . .to go out to the hinterlands and actually recruit students simply because 
they are Negro is wrong. . .this type of recruitment also often encourages 
the admission of unqualified students. No'recruiting of minority group stu- 
dents should take place, but they should be given every consideration for 
* admissions when they qualify under normal standards. 

To the extent that these statements reflect the dominant attitudes of the larger commu- 

nfty, it Is clear that the problem goes beyond the 'town and gown" controversy. It 

is equally clear that colleges have not made notable efforts to educaU or involve the " 

local communities in the new^development of the .college. Yet in' addition, it is almost j 

inevitable that there y/ill be problems in community relations which even the best 

efforts of the in$tJtution may not be. able to prevent. • ^ 

It remains a significant problem that on many campuses/ non-academic conditions 

exist whtch may preclude the students' taking full advantage of the educational 

i « 

f 

experience. The mix of social, political, economic, and other troubling iorces 
bearing down upon the non-traditional student are often more powerful than the "^Veme- 
dial" and "special services" provisions offered by the institutions. Moreover, the survey 
data clearly indicate that, by ^nd large, colleges and universities haye not directed 
their energies this way to any appreciable extent. 

ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 

An*analysis of survey data indicates that non-traditional students have been as 
successful as regularly admitted students. In terms of grade point averages the 
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non-trodiHonal students, despite their educational and economic handicaps, are per- 
formlngiat 0 level almost equal to their regularly admitted counterparts. The following 
fobular summary indicotes that at the ccnclusipn of the freshman year the typicol 
non-traditional student was opproximatel) one-third of o grade point below his regularly 
admitted counterpart. 

TABLE IV 

TOTAL MEAN CPA'S FOR REGULAR AND NON-TRADITICNAL 

STUDENTS* 

Mean CPA 
Male Female 

Regular freshman students 2.43 2.58 

Non-traditional freshmon students , 2.14 ^g^.28 

N=267 institutions reporting usable data 
*ticsed on data collected for the 1968-69 freshman year 
grading scale A=4, B=3, C=2, D=l 

Availoble.data also suggest that the non-traditional students improve their academic 

performance after the transitional shock of the freshmanj^ear, and begin closing the 

performance gap during the sophomore and {unior yeors. 

The second criterion of success used in the survey wos comparotive attrition rates 

for regular and non-traditional students. Here it wos found that the non-traditional 

students hod a slightly lower droprout.rate than their regularly admitted counterparts 

OS indicated by the following table: 

TABLE V 

AVERAGE ATTRITION FOR INSTITUTIONS REPORTING. ' 
USABLE DATA* 
(ACADEMIC YEAR 1968-69) 

Mean dropout percentage or end 
of freshman year 

Total freshman population •18.85% 

Non-traditionaTfreshmon (female) 15.16% 

•Non-t^xiditional freshman (male) 18.54% 

*N=I85 
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Follow-up interviews with students and staff members, however, indicated that 
caution should be exercised in generalizing and interpreting these survey results. 
For example, the attrition data are based on retention rates for the freshmar year. 
Yet it is known that many of the institutions make a deliberate attempt to carry the non- 
traditional student through the freshman and frequently the sophomore year in spite 
of a scholostic record which would normally preclude retention. The rationale behind 
riiis policy is a recognition of the Jransitional character of the freshman year for these 
students, and of the need to reduce the.anxiety of potential failure while concentrating 
ofi building an adequate social, psychological, and educational support level for 
subsequent years. ^ 

It is also true that in most instances the grade point averages for non-traditional 
students were based on something less than a full course, load. How.ever, the extent 
to which this condition compromises the validity of the GPA comparison is questionable, 
given the multipiicity of variables affecting the GPA's of both groups. Another factor^ 
to be considered in the comparison of grade point ©verages is the practice of some faculty 
menrfcers of establishing less stringent standards of performance for minority group 
students. Their rationale seems to be that since these students have deprived educa- 
tional backgrounds, the teacher should limit his demands and expectations. Though 
these individuals may be well meaning, it is perfectly , clear that the net impact of this 
differential system of rewards and expectations has widespread negative implications 
for the non-traditional student. It should be noted that none of the responding instifu- 
tions reported the compromising of academic standards or'the acceptance of a differen- 
tial grading policy. Yet the extensiveness of this practice remains unknown. Despite 
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these potentially contaminating factors, it must be acknowledged that the academic ^ 
performance of non-traditional students has exceeded the expectations of many insti- 
tutions. 

DISCONTINUED P^CTICES 

The survey attempted to ascertain those program practices which have been discon- 
tinued « Institutions were asked to list practices which were initiated as a part of their 
compen'iator.y.program but-subsequently. discontinued, and to-state^he reasons for 
their discontinuance. The most significant finding was the relatively high percentage^ 
of institutions reporting that they have discontinued t^eir pre-college prep programs. 
Mention has already been made of the critical importance and demonstrated effective- 
ness of pre-college prep programs^in establishing a foundation of social, psychological, 
and scholpstic support for non-traditional students prior to their freshman year. What 
is most disheartening is the fact that three-fourths of the institutions reporting the dis- 
continuance of pre-college efforts cited "lack of funds" as the reason for discontinuance 
of the practice « The second most frequently mentioned reason was that students found 
it difficult to participate in the summer experience because of family responsibilities 
and economic considerations. The most unfortunate aspect of this finding is that the 
pre-college prep program seems to be a strate^ of demonstrated value, relatively free 
of technical problems, and apparently much more effective than other interventions. 
If lack of financial resources is the only obstacle to implementation, it might be advisabi 
for institutions to consider shifting resources to put more emphasis on this demonstrably 
effective area. t 

Other practices reportedly being discontinued were, for the most part, judged to 
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be relatively ineffective • It is comforting to note that in most cases the practice was 

not in fact discontinued, but frequently modified substantially to meet tho needs of students 

OS they%ere revealed in the on-going conduct of the program. Frequently, colleges 

reported the development and substitution of other strategies to fi]l the void created 

by the discontinued practice. For example, many institutions reported the discontinu- 

once of non-credit remedial courses. In some instances the colleges simply began 

offering the same' remedial courses for credit; other institutions made substantial changes 

in modes of instruction and underlying theoretical assumptions, often referring to the 

new courses as "developmental" or "compensatory" courses; and still other institul^Jons 

moved in the direction of completely absorbing the "remediation" effort into a compre- 

hensive developmental learning center often open to all students at the college. This 

acknowledgement on the part pf the college of new learning, re-defined objectives, ^ 

and restructured programs based on experience is to be commended. 'y 

Cne college report/ for example, stpted: 

■ For the first two years the pre-college summer program ran well into 
the afternoon and evening as we attempted to touch far too many bases. 
Students became restless, bored, and overburdened and experience of being 
in the program tended to be a chore. All courses were remedial with no 
credit. We have now arranged tKe summer program to cover the morning ^ 
hours, freeing students to hold jobs in the afternoon, to study, or do what- 
ever they wish. Also, we have included the offering of credit courses. 
The results, especially from the standpoint of incentive and morale, have 
been very significant. ^ ^ 

PROGRAM EVALUATION ' I 

The survey attempted to elicit me objective and subjective methods employed in 
the evaluation of compensatory programs and specific practices. In terms of objective 
evaluation the results indicate that institutions tend to take a very programmatic approach.. 



The^use of student grade point overages as the criterion measure of program effective- 
ne$s\wos clearly the norm. To a somewhat lesser extent, institutions cbmbine'd the use 
of GPA with p standardized. test measure^ The evaluative effort, then, is generally 

' T .. - ■ ^ ;.■ 

a compfarotive analysis between the non-traditional and the rfegular student using a 
scholastic achievement index. The subjective evaluation of programs was also similar 



omong mdst colleges: informal fee^dback from faculty and staff; periodic progress and , 



.prcfcJems^se^ssions;,.or^annuaLstudent^essays.or.questionnair^^ we have,, in fact, 

/ ' \ ■ ' ' . •• : ' ' ' . * ■ 

is a widespread pattern- of student evaluation as opposed 'program evaludtion^. Yet, 



the logic that links student performance to program success is tenuous of best. In short, 
there has been, relatively little systematic evaluation of compensatory programs — and 



the evaluation of specific compensatory practices^ has received only scant attention 
in isolated instdnces. Program evaluation appears \o^oe synonymous with^stucjent* 
(assessment. Jhe faljpcy of this approach can be demonstrated by an examinatiOn'of ^ 
the CJ.ark and Plotkin- (1963) study which gives evidence of a relatively high minority 
group student succe^ rafe^ in spite of the fact that these students were not participants 
in a special program at all. 

It must be noted tfjot there were several remarkable exceptions to the evolugtion 

model described above. Cne state university college in New York summarized its 

\ 

evaluation procedure as follows: ^ > ' 

•The evaluation of the progrorp focused on two areas. First, students' 
subjective perceptions were measured to evdluote reactions to the pro- 
gram, staff and felloy/ participants. Additional ly,'Vudents* self-apprai- 
sals of their own needs, the root sources of these needs and kinds of help 
stressed by the^pro^rom-were assessed. Further, students' perceptions of <j 
personal gains in the educational, vocational, intropersonol and inter- 
^personol realms were~measured. Rnolly, the program's impact wos ono- 
lyzed in terms of students' reports of men arid different experiences and 



oitered outlooks in life. The "hard" data of student. performance served' 
. • - a$ the second focus of evaluation. The average student course load for 

each semester, the percentages of academic; credits earned, the disfribu- 
• " • Hon of grade point averages and the distribution of final academi.c standings 

' • V were each reviewed and analyzed. ^ 

^ >v The cfoove instUuHon forwarded a 33-page report of their apnual program evaluation/ 
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plus specially designed instruments to evaluate the counsejing service, the^indivi- 

duol courses, textbooks, instructors, and tutoring services; self-<ippraisal; and per- 

I ^ • 

( sonol-expe/ience-. It'seems clear*that *in^this particular instance an attempt is being 

/ * made not only to assess student performance, but also to gain some Fndght into the 
relative impact of specific practices, and the contribution of specific iSQurees* 
Working largely with consumer perceptions, the institution identifies those factors 
thot facilitate as well cs impede the successful movement of non-ti'aditional students 
through their collegiate experience. ' * * . * 

>5inother university in Michigan delineated specific program objectives, structured 
o program designed to meet the objectives, and outlined specific evaluative methods 
to assess the realization. of each of the 'objectives. The difficulty in attributing 
definite value to the separate program components, and the multiple impact of com- 
ponents on individual objectives makes this approach^^a formidable task. Yet, in 
terms of program development and modification, it represents a s>ep in le right direc^ 
tion . 

For the most part, it is necessary to rely on the schooPs own efforts at evaluation 
of its programs, since few if any outside researchers have been permitted to make 
any sort of study of programs or the student^ in them. The reasons for this reluctance 
on the part of progr^f?n directors and staff are understandable, for too often evaluation 



of an ex^>erimental prpgram takes pjace Jn a "yes-or-no" context, where anything 

short of a favorable evaluation will bs interpreted to mean "it doesn't work, " and 

the program's existence may be in {eopardy.. In addition, some program directors 

moy be motivated by a sincere concern for their students' emotional well-being, 

which they feel will not be furthered bysingling them out as objects for scrutiny. 

On the other hand, until meaningful and well-designed evaluation efforts are made, 

those involved in compensatory efforts must struggle clong in the dark, not knowing 

where they are going wrong or what they are doing* right. 

In summary, most attempts at program evaluation have, in fact, been evoluo- 

• ♦ *^ 

tions of student performance in the programs'. Rather than using evaluative techniques 

^ ** , * ^ 

as a strategy for program modification and improvement, there is strong evidence that 

many college administrators and state legislators look at evaluation as a means to 
legitimate the curtailment of such programs. Given this phenomenon, program direc- 
tors and staff members are preoccupied with meeting t^s perceived challenge, and 
consequently spend an inordinate cimount of time and energy in efforts desigfned to 
insure the refunding of their programs. If program evaluation is to be of any meaning- 
ful value, the directors and stoff members must be free to examine, question, and 
analyze all of th6 specific program com|.X3nents and their interaction within the insti- 
tution — • in an dtmcsphere of openness, trust, and sincerity on the part of all members 
* of the college com.nunity who are committed to the continuance and improvement 
of the col lege 's progron . 



PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

The organi:Lation and administration of compensatory programs v/ithin the structure 



of tfte Imti tbiVion Is vcried and complex,. opd while it is difficuli' to discern definite 
ipcrtterns^ ce^toi.n problems end prccfices do tend to stand out. In many instances the 
pnD§rams hwe r^t been tnsHtutionalized; thot is, they are not a part of the structure 
©r social system of the jrcHtotion. They ore often, separate and detached from the 
total enf^fprisey jond OS such maintain a ^'temporary status*" Consistent with this 
f^i^»)om€n6n is tf?e tendency fe^c^te.ney/.posttions for program personnel, a*g. 
^axa^qnf dean ^r.. , . " or "special director of /• • " These.positions are frequently 
untcntjred ond comtdered to be prnon-racodemit character, Ths^e conditions leave 
progrrans and progrcni staff in a precarious position, often perceived by the larger 
^codemlc commu^Tty as "secsmd class "temporary", and as not hovjng comparable 
sfohis or prestige* Cn the other hand, ona must be mindRil of the politics of qcodemid 
w^Jr^ generplly pfaclude the granting of oca^Jervji^ rank and status to thpse who hove ^ 
fKSt sifrugglcd through the convefittonoi acade-micpathv/ays. jt is believed that in 
numen:>u!^ coses the creation or "iriarginal positions" for directors jof sjDecIal programs 
vAss o viable stni^egy for gc^inirg. them entry into the coljegicte Structure. 

*'TI^ rf»Jjfutions 4u^^eye<J report^ the characteristics of program directors (shown 



^ TABLE V{ : 
CHARACTERISTICS Of PROQRAM I . - 
^' . piRSCrdRS 

~i ^ .Guidance Psydhology Educotion Other 

Areo isf spe^doJizctionof : 

• director tN=290) 93 (32^^)' 25 (S,6?g 48,(16.5%)^ 124 (42, 7%) 

r Highest degree of director B,A» M>A> Hi D. 

. '(N=^d) ' W7?a.l%) ?87f6.5%) 

Sthmci^y j?f rfirector ^ Black ■ White Oiher 

" r#261) ' . , . ^ 9S1P6.8%) T3glS"2.9%) 271^1.3%) 

' ■ Female 
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The above date suggest that 'ndividucls from varied backgrounds are serving as 
directors of these special programs. No one race has a monopoly on the^e positions, 
and mony compensatory programs have non-minority dIrecTors. Male directors, 
holding thi masters denree, appear to be the norm. 

Ihe small number of program directors holding iiigh-^tatus doctor^al degrees may 

I \ 

be stiH another explanation for the fact that not many prbgrcms have ^een given 
established^, high-stotus positions in the university. There are many observations which 
can b^ made about this situation. . A measure of the insti^tution's commitr^ient to the 
special prpgram may be the stature of the people it recruits for leadership, positions 

./ \ " . / " ^\ 

tt that program. On the other hand, some institutions are to be commended for placing 
less emphasis on academic credentials and more on other qualifications which may 
be more relevant, such as ethnic identity, past practical experience, etc. jSome 
may orgue that it h difficult to find persons with these kinds of qualificationis who also 
hove higher degrees. Th*s may well be true, yet the survey shows that mere Ihon 50% 
of proc^iOm directors are white. Tite relatively small number of doctqral degrees among 

program personnel, qnd the frequently low status of the programs, thus cannot |be 

i 

explained owoy by the difficulty of finding minority group persons with higher degrees. 
A problem of increasing magnitude Is that of the role enacted'by the program direc- 

i 

tor* It is a dtfficwif , if not Impossible, task for an individual to be a proposal jwriter, 

an administrator, a counselor, and liaison to the faculty and college odministrqtion. 

Program directors reported difficuttlo In communicating effei^tlvely with collegjB offi- 

; . i 

cials becouse they ossumed roles tf ct were rof consistent with what was expected 

! j 
of them. .On th-s other hand, se*0ra4 directors reported being alienated from their 
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students as a result of their having been idontified with the "establishment" or the^ 
power hierarchy of the institution. A considerable number of programs ore having 
odnini„strative troubles, ranging from student dissatisfaction with an "estaolishment" 
director, to adminstrotiv^ dissatisfaction wi^th the activism of the director. 

The academic quqjifications and credentials of the director usuaffy would seem 
to have littJe effect on^the problems he or she will er^counter; more important factors 
ere likely to be the individual personality, the size of the priDgram and the states 
allocated to it within the university, its impact upon the school, the kind of staff 
availai)le, and the amount of funding. Even with the most favorable array of 
such factors, it remains a difficult task to perform all the functions required of the 
head of a typical program and ct^e same time retain the most desirable kind of 
personal relations with students, faculty, and school administration. 
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Chapter IV: Transition from School t o College - a Review of the Literat/rej* 

I 



As used m higher education, the term disadvantaged is vague and jin'cfeas- 
ingly unacceptable to those deemed disadvcntaged by others. ,^lt remains, however, 

/ 

the term generally used to designate groups of students from ethnic or socio- 
economic backgrounds that have in the past been underreprc*>ented in American 
colleges and universities. Practically, the term is now used most to describe students, 
regardless of financial or social circumstances,, who are Afro-Arnerican, Puerto 

f 9 

4 

Ri'can, Mexican -Americdn or American Indian. As a matter of rhetoric, the term 
includes white students from families that are both popr and isolated from the middle 
class. Actually, the term is almost plways used to refer to students who can be 
grouped in some simple way and, except for occasional references to Appalachia, 

white students are not prominent in programs avowedly for disadvantaged students. 

^ T . * * . . * ' » ' 

Ideological fnovements involving "Third World**' coalitions sometimes include Orientals, 

but irhe rate of college attendance of Orientals is apparently very high and their 

educational achievement is approximately tht .me as that of the general populat?on 

r 

(Coleman et gl., 1966). 

For the purpose of this chapter, we shall follow the customary usage and 

■* - - • 

». - * 

consider tfie dfsadvantqged to be members of groups that hove historically been 

' * ' . ' 

undei represented in higher education and which, as groups, are clearl/ below 

*Reprihted from Review of Educanonal Reseat ch 40:1, February, 1970; pp. 151-179. 

1 * / 



national averages on economic and educational indices. Much of the literature is 
concerned with black Americans. 

This is a particularly awkward tn»T3 to review this research. Whether we 

^ 

consider that concern , for expansion of educational opportunity can be traced to 
the academies of colonial times or that problems of exclusion and denial of access 
have |ust been discovered, it is clear that fSe admission of large numbers of 
disadvantaged youths to colleges has been a^matter of high priority for a very short- 
time. 

Rive or six colleges have a long history of concern for black youths, but a 
substantial effort to increase enrollment in nominally unsegregated colleges probably 
did not begin earlier than the founding of the National Scholarship Service' and 
Fund for Negro Students in 1949 (The Fund, 1956). Durihg the I950's the United 
States was preoccupiea .with the desegregation of public schools, especially after 
the Supreme Court decision in Brown vs. Board of Education in iVwy 1954. Gordon 
and Wilkerson (1966) considered the Jeterature of higher edu;.ation to be^arren of 
ottention to the problem before I960. In 1964, they asked 2,093 higher institutions 
to report any special programs and practices to help disadvantaged students. Only 
610 institutrons responded, and only 224 of thjise reported any special progrdVri or 
practice. Considering the difficulties of answering and asking questions about the 
existence oi* desirable practices, perhaps the most thot can be said is that by the 
early !960's at least I0?4 of America's higher education institutions were sufficiently 
Qware of the disadvantagecJ to claim some special activity, 

« 
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It was not until the appearance of the Coleman Report, Equality of Educa - 
tionol Opportunity (1966), that there were substantial data concerning the extent 
of racul segregation in higHer education. These data, based upon enrollments in 
1965-66, indicated thctt America had one set of colleges that was about 98% black 
and another set that was about 98% white. ^ 

It i$ impossible to say at what to te higher education might have developed a 
s«tse of urgency abou^he enrollment of minority youth in the normal^ course of 
events, for there wob to be no normal course of events. The assassination of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. in April 1968 precipitated a crisis of conscience and physical 
confrontation between college administrators and militant black youth. This crisis 
wcs in pflpoi'otion for many years, but it occurred in the spring and summer of 1968 
cmd established the academic year 1968-69 as the time >vhen most institutions moved 
the problems of the disadvantaged near the top of their lists of urgent problems. 

One consequence of this chronology is that in the summer of 1969 i number 

# 

of substantial 'jos were »rr progress or were completed but not reported. Thus, 
when this Review appears or within a few months thereafter, the research literature 
will contain a number of important items which can not be reported in this chapter. 
A second difficulty associated with trie timing of this report inv( 'ves how the basic 
problems ore define^i. In the past considerable attention was given to talent search 
projects, to studies of conventional test-^ or to remedial cournes; all v/ere designed 
either to find or create conventional college students from disadvantaged populations. 
It is now much mora generally recognl.ted that, cs occasionally noted in earlier times 
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(Eels, 1953; Gordon and Wilkerson, l9jS6) the more central prpblem is the reconstruc- 
Hon of the educational System to accommodate the population, rather than vice 
versa. American higher education, historically heterogeneous bur usually designed 
for i'vome selected' population, is now asked to provide a useful experience for most 
young people, including those who can not afford to pay the bills, are not "prepared 
for college," do not have "college abjiity," and do notarise from the backgrounds 
that have provided even the self-made men of earlier times (McGrath, 1966), This 
does not moke the research reported here irrelevant, but it pushes much of it to the 
side to make way for questions of purpose and organization that will generate important 
research in the future. 

Finally, no orderly account of research is now or will be possible as long as 
the crisis in values remains at its present pitch. The literature is immense - a recently 
issued bibliogrcphy on. "school integration," In eluding much material on the transi- 
tion from scho\)l to college, contains 3,100 references (Integrated Education, 1969), 
most of recent 6ite. Most of this literature is polemical, and almost all of it is based 
upon arguable and unsettled assumption* concerning such matters as the purpose of 
institutfons, the proper organization of society, and the best relation between study 
and action. 

The appropriateness of research as an approach to solving soc?aI problfems is under 
attack, partly because studies, demonstrations, projects, and reports have seldom been 
connected to dromatic institutional change. But confrontations have, in at least a 
few cases, been visibly connected to the appearance of change. It may be that 

ss 
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resccrch and confrontation tend to be their own rewards, but in each case only to 
these who do the research or make the confrontation. Those who have e'ther faith 
or a stake m the proposition that the collection and analysis of data is a fruitful 
woy to spend scarce resources in connection with. disadvantaged youth must pursue 
with some energy the clarification of goals without which their ordinary work of data 
collection and analysis does not seem to have much point. 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

The best available data concerning educational attainment and colle^ie atten- 
dance by disadvantaged students are for Afro-Americans, who are the largest and most 
frequently studied disadvantaged population, excluding always underclass whites 
who have not yet had much attention. For the United States as a whole, Estimates 
in recent years have been that black studeiits comprise betv/een 5-7% of the totol 
college enrollment (Coleman, 1966; Astin, Bayer and Baruch, 1968). By the mid- 
I960*s slightly less than half of all these students Arere in colleges identifiable as 
"(xedominnntly Negro. " This was a substantial decrease since 1950 when about two- 
thirds of sjch students were in the predominantly Negro colleges (Jaffe, Adcms, and 
Meyers, 1968). Even so, enrol imenfs in the Negro institutions increased 21% in the 
two year period 1963-64 to 1965-66. This was very close to the national increase 
for all higher institutions (Commission on Higher Educational Opportunity In the 
South, 1967). It is difficult to be precise even obout enrollment in the predominant! 
Nes^o colleges. Different studies use different lists of institutions and at least o^ne 

« 
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new instituHon opened as a de facfo Negro college without any clear Intention 
of be;ng such (Federal City College, 1968)* 

fc'nrollmenf of Afro-American students in predominantly White colleges was 
impossible to estimate until recently and .may well become impossible again. The 

first substantial data available were given by Coleman et al. (1966) and were based 

^ / 

on estimate.; made by officials of institutions in connection with Opening Fall Enrol- 

/ 

Iment S|[;rvey of 1965. Only 92% of institutions responded and the estimates were 
of unknown accuracy. Individual institutions were not identified. Even so, these 

figures were extremely valuable since, even with generous allowances for error, they 

-r / . 

docuipented the extreme segregation existing in higher education. 

j 

I Irt 1967 and 1968 the Civil Rights Office of the Department of Health, 
Edu^cation and Welfare required colleges to file estimates of enrollments, classified 
by fithnic group ^ as evidence of compliance with the Civi! Rights Act of 1964. These 
estimates were published for each reporting college in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education (1968, J969). Considerable numbers of institutions were not included in 
the published leports, although it is not clear that such institutions actually failed to 
certify their compliance with the Civil Rights Act. Uiers of the tables have found 
absurd entries, and the publisheJ report for 1968-69 is accompanied by cn assertion 
that the data arc unreliable. Even so, much of the data is apparently accurate and 
these reports make possible studies ^f the ethnic distribution of students in state systems 
or fhe higher institutions of>par ticular metropolitan areas - matters of much impor- 
tance. These data wMI no longer be collected by the Deportment, Nodoubt, there 
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were many policy considerations involved In this decision/ but certainly the 
research community would have been ^el I, served by a decision to improve enforce- 
ment and data collection rather than abandon the project. 

B^r the nation as a whole, some of the most fundamental s^3tIstIc5 have 
to do with the rapid increase during the I960's of high school graduation for non- 
whites. During the period 1960-66, median years of school completed for non- 
white persons 25 to .29 years old increased from 10. 5" to 12. 1 for males, and from 

to 11.9 for females. During that same period, the per, cent of non-white 
males completing four years of high school increased from 36 to 53, while for 
Females the mcrease was from 41 to 49 (Bureau of the Census, 1968). These figures 
an^ of great importonce to higher education,' for the high school graduate defines 
the population eligible to enter college. ^ 

In the Negro population 25 to 29 years of age/ thc^ percentage of those 
completing four years of coiicga qr more increased from 4.3 t^ 6.8 in the period 
1960-65. During the same peri6d white college graduates in the same group 
increased from 11,. 7 to 13.7% (Bureau of the Census, 1968), Presumably, however, 
the rapid 'ncrease in non-white high school graduation during tl.a^ period will be 
reflected in the Negro college graduation rates of the late 1960'$ and early 1970*s. 

The figures above are notable in that non-white males had substantially 
lower educational achievement than females in 1960 but had higher ottainment by 
1966. This h also ^refl acted In the college graduation figures where femcles 
exceeded males 4.6% to 3,9% In 1960, but males led 7.4% to 6^4% by 1965 
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(Bureau of the Census., 1968). 

' ' / 

'Although data on black students are inadequate, the situation for other 

ethnic groups is chaotic. Mexican-Americans constitute the second largest 
disadvantaged minority but they, with the Puerto Ricons, can not be enumerated 
except through the awkward device of the "Spanish surname," Grebler (1965) 
gave an example of use^ of this device, worl;ing from census data, A minority 
study of this population was completed by a research group under the direction 
'of Grebler at UCLA. 'The central report of this study is in press (Free Press, 
Glencoe, III.) as is a specific study of Mexican-American education by Thomcs 
Cai4er-of the University of Texas, El Paso (College Entrance Examination Board). 
These reports will be published in 1969-70.' - / 

In genetral, data on the economic and educational status of Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans and American Indians suggest that these populations 
are at least as disadvantaged as Afro-Americans (Coleman et al., 1966), but there 
are enormous local variations-^ For example, the variation in educaticqgL attain- 
ment of ^^ xican-Amencans in Texas alone varied in I960 from 8.7 grades in 
Beaumont to C.9 grades in Brownsville (Grebler, 1967). This is like local fluctua- 
tions in educational attainments of Afro-Americans. In I960, Tor example, Mississ- 
ippi with cnore than 900,000 black citizens pfoduced 15,000. black high school 
graduates, v^hile Florida wfth 880,000 I Jack citizens had more than 40,000*high 
school graduotes (Jaffe, Adams and Meyers, 1968). Again, it is important to 
omphasize tK^. the educational opportunity available to disadvam ^ged students who 
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lack the financial resources and sophistication to command th^ facilities of the 
notion cs a whole is extremely dependent" upon local circumstances^ As several 
research^n have shown, the establishment of a junior college where there nais been 
none can affect poor students to a very great degree, as can local variations •in 
financial aid policies or in the conduct of lower schools. '(Koos> 1944; Medsker 
and Trent, 1965; Bashaw, 1965; WiJIrngham, 1969). ^ / " . . 

GUIDANCE AND THE SEARCH FOR TALENT 

During the^l950*s,a considerable** amount of attention was given to" the 
need for finding and developing America's human resources. Much of this was 
from a "manpower" point of view; that Is, research was conducted and reports 



issued demonstrating the loss to society resulting from an inefficient system of talent 
davelopment. A nationqP manpower council was established at Columbia Univer- 
sity In 195' it proceded with a series of cpnfe^^nces and reports on national man« 
power requirements end problems (National Manpower Council, 1954).. National 
studies of the loss of talent throgh inefficiencies ?n the social system, including 
particularly education, were rr^jde by Wolfe (1954)^ and Cole (1956). The Nation^ 
Merit Scholarship prcgium was established to select talented youth for scholarships 

y 

/ 

that wbuld enable them to att^'nd college (National Merit Scholarship Cprporation, 
1955). CoHeges organized ^eir own financial aid programs more 'ifficieritly than 
before and c^eveloped the principle that financial aid should beN^)ased upon need, as 
weU as »ypon talent, to conserve 'financial resources for talent de\ el^jjftient (College 
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Entranca Examindtion Board, I956)<^ Some attention in these reports was given 
to populations that are now called! "disadvantaged, 

One of the. earliest* major attempts to develop the talent of disadvantaged 
junior high school and high school students was the Demonstration Guidance 
Project carried on in New York City from 1956 to 1962. This project was organ- ^ 
jzed a$ a demonstration rather than as closely controlled research. But a deh:iiled 
assessment of the project made it appear that a determined effort, with strong 
financial support, tq improve the instructional and guidance services available to 
a disadvantaged urban population resulted jn a substantial incroose in the number 
of such youth going to college (Wrightstone et aU, I963). This cpnclusion was 
considered to be of mc|or jmpdrtance at the time, but financial support was not 
availcbje for tlie continuation; of the progrom. 

By the end of the I95l)*s a number of scholars had begUri to question the 

I 

definition of ."talent" as formal academic ability to* the exclusion of social, entrepreneurial 
and creative abilities not perfiectly correlated with scholastic aptitude. A major s*'2tement 
of the position was made by ^cClellan, Baldwin, BrOnfenbrener and Strodtfceck (I958)* 
Nevertheless, such attention as was given to, dtsadvantaged populations continued 
to omphdsliei (1) the discovery of talent among youth who were being dented .access 
to higher education by financral circumstance:^ racijl discrimination, lack of motiva- 
tion, or inadequate guidance;, and (2) the development of talent through i/nproved /, 
instruction that might create conventionally able college students from populations that 



wer</ educationally undernourished, it would be incorrect to say that these 
c^ioqches to the disd'dvantaged ore in total eclipse, but certainly they ore not ; 
jxn the xsminan^/positloh tlieyTield In' the previous decode^ 

^A»:earry as 1953, Eels, discussing cultural bios In intelligence tefts, declared 
that such tests 'ire adequate measures of Schol<|stiq aptitude" as long as schools 
remoified designed for Hie white middle class, He'called for radical revision in 
aducationol programs rather .than for attempts to develop conventional abil?ty in 
these populatfoos. This was lotisr substantially the position of Gordon and ^ 
Wilkerson (I96<S). ^ ' 

Coleman produced ciato shewing astonishingly high apparent intention to 
attend coUeo:* among black yout^, in the m?d-l960's. In inetropolJtan a/e<3ts of the 
^Western States (to take the extreme case), 85% of Negro youth in the st^Jf said 
tliey either definitely or probably woulcl go on to college In the following year. 

Financial problems ore still reported by students oi major reosons for not 
continuing education beyond secondary schdol (TiU<?»«ry, Dono^n, and Sherman, 1969; 
Knoel, 1968) - on opinion which con scarcely be dc 'bfed J>y anyone fomiiior with 
the financial respof^ibirities and burdens of disodvont }ed[ youth.^ Nevertheless, 

circumstances hove changed since the I950*s. Jaffe orHi Adams (1969) reported 

[ 

fHaf betv/eert 1959 and 1965 fhe infenflon to gO to college increosed by omong 
stiidents from affluent familie*^ but the rise for poor students wos 25%. Johnson 
arid Reed (1969) r^^ported that 35% of college familias have incomes below, the 
nattono! medfan/ Willinghom (1968), reviewing this and other evidertco, concluded 
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Chapter VI: Ethnic Studies 

The battlecry has gone up, and has become a cliche even before the battle is over; ^ 
in every area of educatipn, the students cry "relevancel " and the search is on /or the 
simplest formula (for everyone prefers formulas) to meet the demand. The demand arises, 
as we have seen, particular!)^ from the new populations of college students, those from 
traditionally college oriented families who yet seem to have new ideas of what they 
want from college and society, and those who, because of ethnic, social, or economic 
circumstances are among the first of their family and even community tp experience college 
life. *And out of the varieties of relevance which they recommend to educators — wifh 
varying degrees of insistence — one on which both types of students emphatically agree 
IS ethnic studies. ' y ' 

The media have rushed to tl^e effort to make sure the public is informed conceming'the 
means used to express this demand \ Black students carrying rifles "bcross the campus of a . 
nationally famous university make a sensational front page news photograph; unfortunately 
it is all too easy for the majority of newspaper readers to make the simple connection 
between black studies and guns on campus. Fortunatejy, most of those actually involved 
in resolving' the issue have been aware that the situation is more complex, and many dialogued 
have taken place, with a variety of results. After three or four yeans of such dialogues, 
most of which have resulted in some form of ethnic studies offering within the schools 
'involved, it should not be necessary here to offer a rationale' for such studies in the hope of 
persuading mor^educationcl authorities that such programs are justified. Hundreds-- per- 
haps thousands — of pages are already in print containing learned and/or Jmpassioned 

arguments for such programs, as well as cogent answers to all arguments against the idea. 
* ^ • 



By this time an estimated 170 programs around the country attest to the efficacy of these, 
discussions* Y^^a review of some of the major ideas behind the push for ethnic studies 
progrcTis may be a good means of describingwhat such a program should be, and the 



goals toward which it should be designed. Like any other innovation which is prompted 
by political pressure, experiments in^ethnic studies may be hastily assembled responses 

/ - . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

designed primarily for tfieir surface appearance of meeting the demand. Actually, like any 
other academic endeavor, they ccn and should accomplish much more. The full potential 
of such d project can only be realized through careful and imaginative planning, and 
planners would do well to take ihto account some of the arguments offered by those who 

htave worked most possionqj-ely to obtain thes^new programs. - ' ^ 

1 * . ' 

The first of these arguments has precisely to do with relevance, and has had to be used', all 
foo many times, to respond to- those academicians who do not see ethnic studies as the type 
of endeavor suitable to their notion of a traditional university. To their opposition, pro- 
ponents of the idea ccn answer in the same terms. The' ^o^c tradition of a university has been 
that, if it's "going on" in the world, a university will be interested in studying it, and in 
obtaining the best qualified individuals to hand the knowledge thus obtained down to students. 
Unquestionably, something uniqte and significar.t has been "going on" with regard to, for 
example, black people, os^block people, in various circumstances all over the world. The 
some con be said, of otiier Third World groups. To deny th'at this is so, or to deny that it is 
relevant^ can serve only to intensify and justify ri]^e*dttacks from, the ivory-tower school of 

criticism of ocademio.^ Even if such groups were not playing such a significant role in 

I 

world history at the time, excluding them .from "academic validity" while including other 
groups seems a little unfair, to say the least. As 'Gerald McWorter has bluntly phrased it. 
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Ame rica Is catching hellcand that's why white folks are Interested" 
in black studies. Don't toi|< about "the Intellectual validity of the 
black experience. " Go to Yeshlva Unlverslty.'and you talk to them 

t about tlj^ valldlty of the Jewish experience and see what they tell 
■you— you can fust take that as an answer, whatever they%Ive you. 
(McWorter, 1969; p. -72) 

Thus, such studies must be perceived ar relevant simply because they deal with fSrces 
which' are changing the world at this very mcment. But there are other arguments, and 
other benefits which'can be derived. |t is becoming Increa^gly apparent that this 

society is not goVig to be able to come to grips with some of its most'urgent problems untiP 

■ 1 ■ -^1 

^it moves away from" Its obsession with the "melting pot" Image, which requires large-scale 

conformity In order to be validated, and begins to explore^^the* complex! ties of a pluralistic 

society.. |t must be understood that we are not moving toward! pluralism; we have always had 

« • * 

it. but without official societal sanction we have found it easi'er to -ignore. Only now is^t 
becoming apparent that knowledge of many aspects of our sodety has been withheld, has 
beefn kept away from the mafority of cUizens by vague social forces and occasional 
deliberate efforts. Now, when growing numbers of people are showing the{:nselves open to 
and interested in new alte'-natives of ijfe style, is the very moment to make a'deliberate 
leap in the direction of pluralism. The university has the opportunity to take the lead, by 
,teaching scholars the facts about, as well as respect for, different cultures which, have long 
isxisted within, yet apart from, the amalgam commonly viewed as American society. \ 
There are many other positive-benefits to be gained in a variety of areas by the establish- 
ment of ethnic studies. Such a step may do much to remedy one of the consequences of tfie 
society's failure to endorse the values of pluralism— an accumulation.of insults to scif 
respect which-have finally resulted in the-breaking down of that self respect for too mon.y 
citizens who simply nisver see themselves portrayed, through any of the formal or Informal 
institutions of the society, as part of the mainstream. They. a re .different, opd difference 
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IS i^oljd quality which is valued/ At best. It means ostracism; too often, it means 

* - , * * *» 
suspicion and persecution. It has already been pointed out tfiat ethnic studies programs 

ccn priwide one way of institufiona!i2if|g, and thereby gaining societal acceptance for, 

.those ditisrences which exist among specific ethnic groups. The other side of this coin ^ 

b that, while the larger society*'is, we would hope, learning some degree of acceptance^ 

at least for these particular differences, individual members of these previously excluded 

groups may be acc^uiring strpngfer feelings of ^roup solidarity and pride.^ Sifch arv advanr 

toge may work like a chain reaction. First, there is the minority group student, suddenly 

SQjrrounded and perhaps intimidated by the academic-^community,. with its lifestyle so 

different from that of the community from which he has come. If there exists on campus 

« * *" 

sotie formalized proof of the academician's interest in, and respeqj" for, this student's way 

of life, he mi^y feel that there is, after ^H/, a place for him in univereity life. A well 

planned ethnic studies program can serve this function. In addition, the program may pro- 

vide a means for the student to meet others of his own background, stCjdents and instructors, 

• ■ * ' * ? 

and to gain the kind of support wKich such associations can bring. He will also see that he 
i^^a subject of interest because of his differences, because of his uniqueness as a black, as 

a Chicono/ as a Puerto Rican, as an Oriental, or as a Native American. With the con- 

t, 

ditioning provided by the best programs, he wIlLbe able to avoid being swamped by the*" 
white middle class values which surely find one of their most secure refuges within the wall 
of a university. From this student's perspective, so different from that of most of his fellows 
he will be able to evaluate those value differences which could, In other circumstances, , 
be so damaging tp him, and to arrive at his own confident conclusions. If he then can 
carry these conclusions back to his community, can communicate them in some way to 
others from the same background, then he will be helping t^e university perform a truly 



valuable educational and social function. 
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in this connection, ^4he university may Rnd an answer to* another, question with which/ 



it is struggling at. this troubled time in.lts histbry-rthe relationship of unive'rsity to 
commtnity. It often happens, that the university is located m 'the liear^ of a'commuhity 
wfiich is not at all oriented toward higher education, whether that community be a blaclc - 
urban ghetto, a. blue collar working' cjass neighborhood, or a small rural town. By 
instituting programs which deal with the kinds of special 'po^ulqtions^found in these settings, 
the university is setting up an opportunity for real/ not rhetorical, exchange. Members of 
the commiJliity will have the opportunity to benefit from. educational offerings which are 
relevant to ihem, and the school, in turn,%:an utilize community people in designing.and 
running its progrcmsr- \ \ ^\ ' , ^ 

So far we have^outlined some of the special benefits to be derived, almost as side effects^ 
from the establishment of ethnic studies programs. "Valuable as they ore, they are secondary 
effects. The fact is th'^t+Here are several primary reasons for ethnic studies within the 
university-reasons which directly relate to the university's functions of gathering and 
disseminating knowledge. The basic-reason has.already been, given: ethnic stuclies programs 
mean the scholarly examination of very real and very significant things which are 
happening in the world today. Edwin Redkey has stated the rationale in a different way, 
with regard to black studies: "T^hot people want to learn and that there is a body of matertal 
to be taught is sufficient reason to teach black history." (Redkey, 1969, p. 188) The' argu- 
ment could even be made that simply when people want to learn, that in itself is sufficient 
reason for instituting the study of a subject. The "body of material" may initially <:onsist 
of nothing but th? people's questions. 

For these reasons ethnic studies will benefit everyone whom the endeavors of a uni-^ 
varsity should be expected, to affect. .New knowledge will be added to the general pool 
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of infonnafioff. But we are deaiing'here not merel/ w|th a new set of facts. Ethnic studies 

pt their very best ma)jmean for this society the equivalent of donning a new pair of glasses 

v/here. before we have beer) feeling our wa>j with one iens^Motted oi|jc>. History may be^ 

\ ' > • * - ' * # 

rewritten, and ptrhaps we will comedo a hew realization of the extent to which "history" 

is subjective perception, not g fixed absolute. At least, we will be forced to recognize ^ 
\ ^ • ^ ♦ . ^ . . • . 

that we have been lied to — sometimes by omission, sometimes by deliberate untruth. As 

. "t* ' • . 

students learn, for example, about Aesop, or about Dumas, they will be breaking down in 
their mirKls the ojd, assumed dichotonoy between "Western civilizatior^" meaning the white ' 



races,* and "those pthers, " such as Africa or the Americas before" the 'arrWar of Europeans, 

which are "other" because they are simply omitted, their contributions . and chgracteristics 

assumed to be inferior and unworthy of study » For another exompie, schools may be forcecl 

to stop skirting so daintily\ar3und the jssue of slavery. Study of theTuBi^ect need rtot be 

turned into a specific catalogue of individual atrocities perpetrated agt inst black people 

by white people, but we are still not very far Removed from the traditional textbook picture 

of happy, banjo-strumming, carefree darkies down on the plantation. And we must not 

Jorget all the stories we are fed about those bloodthirsty savages whp were Ijere when 
* • 

America was "discovered." . ^ 

Mere addition ofa few^new facts, and sheepish admission of a few old distortions should 

not constitute the only way ethnic studies alter our conception of history. Another kind'pf . 

distortion has'been pointed out by C. Vann Woodward, discussing the predominant role of 

white historians^in the development oflhe study of Negro" history: 

Without their contribution, Negro^ history would be far more impoverished 
arid neglected than it now is. Grantihg the value of the part white 
historians- have played in this field, the Negro still has understandable 
causes for dissatisfaction. For however sympathetic they may be, white 
— - historians with few exceptions are primarily concerned wjth the mo>dl, . 
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social, political, and economic proBldms of white men and their past. . 

The/ are prone to present to t|fe Negro as Tiis histor/\the record of what 

the white man believed, thought, legislated, did anaydid notjdo about / 

the Negro, The Negro is a piassive element, the man.^o whom things • 

fj^g^n. h|e is the object rather than tlie subject of thi^\k'irHjlof history .(Woodward, 



This same complaint can be made aboutthe substance of our knowledge |of many other groups. 



The red men who inhabited this*continent before Europeans arrived areiknown primarily- ' 
(a) for their gulfibility in' the face of the white man's guile (selling Manhattan Isl^d for 
d few beads *and trinkets; .exhibiting a weakness for the liquor pushed upop them by white , St 



benefactors wifh not altogether unimpeachable motives), or (b) for their. violent oppdsitton 

'-■/./ ■ ■ ; * 

to tbe attempts of the Europeans to .colonizes tfie Americas. Of the vgriations of culture 

Xl j . ■ : 1 i ' // 

among the different native triblsv /littJe is taught. Few educational sources bother ta 



/ 



4fnenHon.theViolence done to these earlier.Ameri^ansXjDy white settlers, vjolejice which^ * 

' *" ■ . ' !. i ■■ '■ '! - '■' " • V ■• 

was often condoned or even fost^ered byjgov^arnmentjjI.instituHons^ Onjy now are i.npre 
facts coming to be^known about the processes by which whit^ Europeans gained conti'ol \ 

/ ' - ' • i ' ^ \ 

of land which belonged, under one laW,,3p red men, or under other^'laws, to Mexican 

citizens. • . * \ * * - ' . I ' 

• • ' I 

Our understanding of cultural traditibns can also be enriched by viewing ancient 'history 

from a broader perspective. The tendency is to view the inhabitants of the earliest ^ 

: . / . ' ^ y 

civilizations of Egypt and the Near East as being, for all practical purposes, Anglo-Saxons 

wearing different clothing and hbirstyks.' If ethnic and cultural differe^nces in such 

civilizations were presented honestly and in detail, students would no doubt have a far * 

different picture of their "western" heritage, and just exactly who^ shares in it. 
**»«•• * 

His>ory, however, is not the only traditional area of knowledge which can be, enriched 

by the new perspectives of ethnic studies. Concern of scholars in this area will touch on,* 

for example, psychology, through a new examination of the nature and mechanisms of 
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'prejudice aiW. oppresion, or, pechaps, economics/ as the^pro'cesses of discrimination 
. . \ V «. \ •■ ' . 

are analyzed. Ultimately, "ethnic studies" is not just a label to be hung on another 

separate, lonelylittle^epqrtment of a university; it isxi means and an inspiration to 

re-think pi^id re-organiz6^ s?gnifican^ fields of thought. ^ 

_ ^ Such sweepir)g^^poh^Dil(ltje?5^do nothing to lessen the many complex problems Involved 

imsetti^ng^^up, the most effectiv^ programs. Some difficulties .re similar to those encountered' 
' Jji r *^ ' ^ ' - 

it) anvMittempt to systematize what is considered to be a. "new field" of study. It is 

appar^rft- that, given the jtructure Ve have imposed on knowledge thus far for convenience, 

**• - " . 

ethnic'stud'ie^Vill extipnd into many other Sisciplines. Because such categories are 

always arbitrary, the best solution .is th6 development of an administrative structure and 

form which y/ill allow for the greatest frexibillty for every student in dircovering and 

studying whqt is of interest to him. It v/ill have to be the decision of the indivHual . 

^hofel'lg^erwhi^h^mihistrative alterriatives are desirable for the most effective program. 



Is itdesirqble or practicable to offer a degree? Is it feasiblfe to have*both undergraduate 
and gradfi/ate programs? Which possible "for^n— department, committee,' center, college," 
instihAe— will allow for greatest flexibility and usefulness? Each university, of course, has 
its own unique resource problems and traditional forms of organization. It will have to make 
^fs ov/n assessment pf its limitations. However, if this assessment functions as a wall ag('*,ist 
change simply oyt of institutional inertia,^ the loss to the university, and those it serves will 
fane enonrtous,43nd inexcusable. 

Even when radical and imaginative solutions to structural problems can be devised, it 
is extremely difficult to face v\4ith courage the political problems which arise. What, ^or 
example, is toJbe the .ethnic composition of the program? The types of questions which 
an ambitious program will be examining are so significant that, ideally, every student should 
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benefit ^^^^ them. Mn oddiHc^/ there are serious legal questions which may arise if students 
are excluded on the basis of race. Of course, on many campuses the problem may not even 
cJrise,* Ald.^here are mai?y possible answe^rs to be tried, given understanding and ingenuity 
ori rtis part of those involved. The firetJfetep is to incorporate ail those aspects of ethnic 
studies which serve to correct pr augment traditional assumptions of opy jubject into the 
•teaching of each of those subjects. This step would seem to be the bare minimum of effort 
to be .expected of any ihstiliition of leeirning.^Thus, for example, students won't have to take 
a course entitled "Black History" to know the truth about the historical roles of black people 
jn American society. Next, it is important to realize that the role qiethnic studies programs 



will change as the4Srograms are tried. The knowledge they ma)f,^e, asked to impart. 

J ^ , ' * >''*^''* - 

initially !)^ concerns matters that have been suppressed or ignored for years in American 



cclucation. Serious students \vill. want to seek out thi§ knowledge; they have had enough 
oft^ing conned by the sweetne^-and-light theory of American studies. Eventually, how- 
evejr, this sort of knowledge will filter out to other areas of stujdy and it may not be 
necessary for students to seek out the ethnic studies courses to "get all the facts." At this 
point the nature of the programs may bedin to be more specialized and may have much 
greater leeway for imaginative innovation. In addition, the political situation surrounding 
the programs may change, and there may be greater opportunity to experiment to please 
more peopfle, without fear of intense opposjtion from others. 

In the meantime, however, the nature of the programs, the degree-to which they may 



be called radical and the connotations with which that term n.ay be' deliberately charged, 
\ * 

present still another problem. To what extent may such program^ dare to be "politica!*^? 
What degree of dcHvism may they include? BoHi questions are -at the heart of much of the 
discpntent among ^dents currently in the universities in all fields of study. These students, 

* '*• "" ' • . ■ SOS" ■ ■ ' 



and 4iSir allies within and outside the university, point out that the school is already a 
poiiticai institution, that it cannot avoid playing this role by any means; that by allowing 
some activities or speakers and excluding others^ it is in every case taking a political 
stance— and d highly influential one, at thQ.\ To exclude "activism" mea^js only, to 
define certain acts as beyond the pale, while sanctioning others. 

In this context, it is worthwhile to note another criticism. frequently made by opponents, 
of ethnic studies programs, who protest that they cannot see for what such programs can 
prepare students. Leaving aside the question of the*^ desirability of college as a coreer- 

o . 

training academy, we can examine this question in light of the activism proscription. 

\ ' ^ 

Many Third World^sfudents see such programs as means of acquiring a solid foundation of ' 

— ^ ~ /f'.^- -is-f^^ ^ " . - ■ - - 
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methods and means for helping^ others of the same culture rise out of the inferior position 
to which they have been relegated in this society. Surely their intentions and ambitions ' 
'cannot be faulted in and of themselves. The university which seriously considers argument 
in opposition to such practical, careerroriented intenttons, such arguments against prag- 
matism in college curriculum, must'ask itself why it allows students to study social work, or 
engineering. On the other hand, those who argue for pragmatism, claiming that ethnic 
studies should not be included in a college curriculum because they ,do not seem^o prepare 
students for any of the conventional careers, must ask themselves why students are allowed 
to concentrate in English literature or philosophy when they intend careers in business or 
some other unrelated field. Minority .group studerits, perhaps, are not as naive as they seem 
to appear to these opponents. A student who wants to be a Viuclear physicist or a doctor is 
not going to major in English literature, either, and it seems strange to fear that somehow 
he is unwittingly going to be trapped into ethnic studies and insidiously sidetracked from 
his chosen career. There are arguments to be made for a system of higher education which 
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offers a student a chance of freely pursuing his Intellectual development before he must 
worry about his career development, but as;long as the university continues to mingle 
both functions, it can hardly be considered valid to object to a proposed course of study 
on the grounds that it fails to serve one funciflon, which is presented for the occasion as * 
the one and only function of the university. Such accusations could be levelled at the 
majority of courses offered. 

Some universities have not been hindered by such objections, and have allowed 
students to make working in the community a part of their educational experience. 
Cornell students in the Africana Studies and Research (Renter work in the black community 
near the university, with rural blacks in the South, and even in Africa. Administrators at 
the college report that they are impressed with the rigorousness of the program, and the 
students themselves react enthusiastically. 

The question of political content in college work presents more food for long, abstract 

discussions. We have already mentioned some of the ways in which the university is in- 

herently a political institution^ Students from different cultures are in a better position to 

see this political nature than are most of the white, middle class students, for many of the 

values which are taken for granted as universals by the school , and may not be questioned 

by students from similar backgrounds, may be alien to students who haven't grown up in 

the'' comfortable middle ^of the American mainstream. They are better able to see the 

irrationality when the university brands any deviation from these accepted values as 

"political. A Puerro Ricari scholar cffeis his view on how these values and orientations 

are imposed on Third World people even in their own homelands: 

In Puerto Rico for example, the colonial model of ths university 
- . is called a '*Casa de Estudio, a house of studies. In this house 

of studies we assume our country was first (^iscovere'd by the Spanish, 
^ as if the Indians had not been. ahead of that game of discovery for 
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at least 10,000 years, or were they 'not people at all. The idea of • 
a house of studies itself is founded on the assumptions that a uni- 
versity Will be held pure and celibate if the educational ''priest- 
hood" will not pollute Tt with politization. 

It IS considered politization if you deal with our heritage by studying * 
^ figures like Ramon Emeterio Betances, the great abolitionist doctor 

who organized the Lares revolt in 1868 and who lived. and.died an 

" ^e^qxitriate f rom^the "land~and-the-people-hej;^ved*'so~much-as"to-^— — . — . 

sacrifice his life for their redemption. It Is politicizing if you • / ' " • 

study the life of Doctor Pedro Albizu Campos, the great mulatto, 
Horvard graduate who spent almost the whole of his life in prison, 
first in Atlanta and later in our own prisons for his^ fight for Puerto 
Rioan independence. If the question of poverty is explained in 
terms cf overpopulation and lirrtited natural resources, innate 
inferiority of the people, a culture of poverty which reflects itself 
in lock of ambition, industry, and initiative, that is depoliticized . 
objective education. If both poverty and overpopulation are ex- 
plained in tenns of the appropriation of surplus value by a capitalist 
elite, in our case d foreign one, and the irrational economic system 
which makes consumption. on credit a sacred commandment, 
with consequent need for external capital investments and loans, 
ond the political controls which come along with that, then we ore ^ 
said to be polluting the virginal sterility of our house of studies. (Seda, 1970. pp. 6-7) 

The problem speaks for itself. Virtually every interpretation which can be "taught" in 
a university is political. Through ethnic studies, tjieiuniversity has the opportunity to, 
offer a formalized means of exchanging views on such topics. The only thing we have to 
lose is our faith in dogmas of absolutes, 

Thare are many other problerfis to be faced by the college which is trying Conscien- 
tiously to establish a worthwhile ethnic studies program. Questions of content will usually 
have to be worked out on qn individual basi^, with adjustments for available resources 
, and faculty, as well as for the expressed dedres of potential participants. For the time 
being, at least, staffing the programs* may present difficulties, for many administrators are 
bemoaning' the shortage of qualified personnel. The ver> first step in dealing with this 
problem is to make a long, hard examination of those criteria used to determine who is 
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"qualified." In other areas of college teaching, there is much discontent over the 
irrelevance of standards frequently used to make that determination. Too many students 
have watched Inspiring teachers pack up and go off in disgrace, guilty of teaching too 
much and indulging too little in writing or other areas of activity arbitrarily deemed 

-necessary. The area of ethniastudies is-aJparticularly_appropriate_oneJnjArhjjchJ.o3^^ 

a critical evaluation of standards such as these. It is entirely possible to conceive of a 
voiuqble instructor in, for example, native American folklore and mythology, who does 
not even have a high^chool diploma. He mqy be a graduate of another system of education, 
the transmittal of tribal traditions, which is as worthy a system for the purposes of his 
people, and for the enlightenment of interested outsiders, as that which leads to a doctorate 

'behind .ivy-covered walls. Here is the ideal opportunity for experimentation with 
greater Hexlbllity in selecting and utilizing college teachers. 

On the other hand, it must be frankly admitted that ethnic studies as a brand new 
and developing area of academic work, is fertile ground for ambitious .but not particularly 
dedicated individuals who seek to establish themselves not on the basis of merit, but 
simply by virtue of being available, with acceptable credentials, when demand is high. 
Eihnic studies as g new and experimental field offers hope of serving as a model for ^ \.^^,f 
tnhovations which mqy be used to improve the study of more traditional, academic areas. 
It will be q major setback to the organized pursuit of knowl^^Plf this promising endea^Y?"" 
becomes plagued, like other areas of education,' with petty tyrants and back-room politicians, 
it seems likely that such problems can he avoided if the program maintains on <nncvatlve, 

^ experimental, open-minded attitude, and if all participcJilfe — administrators, teachers, and 
students~are encouraged to play an active part in the evolution of policy and curriculum. 
It should go without saying that every effort should be made to provide physical 
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accomodations which attest to the uniYersity's high evaluation of such a program, A 
little shack ori the other side of the football field, designated as headquarters for the 
program, will speak volumes concerning the true commitment of the university to the 
experiment. It may he necessary to make some sacrifices and do some rearranjing in 
order to pro vide facilities which attest to the school's respect for ethnic studies, but 



the school which is not willing to make these efforts heed not undertake the project at all. 
A halfhearted attempt isjiearjy guaranteed to fail. 

The full potential of ethnic studies certainly has not begun to be realized in American 
higher educatipn. Such programs can be viewed as unique, at least not comparable in 
their function to such areas qs German studies or French culture, but rather as special 
coses for the special case of a society which, hoped and claimed to be the fulfillment of 
the ultimate dream of freedom and equality for every individual, while builjding that 
society on a foundation of the most excessively oppressive slavery and on the exploitation 
of certain groups who were simply never viewed as being pdVt of the American dream. As 

4 

such, the programs may serve as drastic measures to provide what has b^en neglected or 
omitted in education previously, an omi^ion which has contributed greatly to the ugliest • 
and most undemocratic aspects of life in this society. They may also serve as the vital * 
stepping stone to radical reform of ^a 1 1 areas of education, in both form and content. At the 
very least, they can be a helpful tool in making the university a true reflection of all the 
cultures represented in American society, and thus ease the transition from community to 
college for many students to whom higher education Js an unexpected and alien experience. 
Thus, they serve, no matter what their scope, as an aid in the democratization of American 
education. 



Chapter VII: Other Curriculum Modifications and Remed ial Practices 

In the process of designing and cperating a program for studjents whose past ' 
academic record has been Jbelow that of the overage college student, tvyo areas of concern 
must be kept in mind* The first, and probably most evident, includes the strictly pedagogica 
problems of educational deprivation. The second is the whole affective area, of importance 
not opiy because^ it has so often been neglected in the student's previous edycatfon, but 
also because it is a promising area for a new attack on the student's learning problems. 

By the time a student has reached the college years in his education, his 
efficiency asco learner may have been impaired by several different kinds of handicaps, 
each of which is greatly compounded as time goes by with no opportunities to correct it. 
First, the communications skills which may have served him well in other settings may 
be relatively inefficient for academic work since the academic community has not-.yef 
been able to accommodate and reward the use of other than standard English dialects*. 
Additionally, it is a source of constant concern that far too many children in elementary 
and secondary schools are not being effectively taught to read and write. Their 
problem becomes more acute as they are somehow passed from one grade to the next and 
become less and less able to keep up with what is considere3 to be grade-level work. 
The repeated experience of failure, coupled v/ith constant exposure to alien language forms 
often results in a set of negative attFtudes not only toward the formal learning experience, 
but, more importantly, toward the usje of communication skills in formal situations, a 
clear handicap in higher education. By the time such students arrive at college 
level, these problems in communication will have resulted in a second handicap, 
o limited reservoir of information, which may be caused not only by inadequate 



communication skills, bpt perhaps also by a Jess academically relevant set of life 



experiences, brought about by deprivations born of economic and/or racial status. 
These in^mation deficiencies^ combined with weak information acquisition skills/ 
confront these students an r teachers with formidable problems. 



In many cases additional problems among such students^will include inefficient 

work and study habits. They may also have had scant opportunity to d^elop effective 

information search and processing skills. Unfortunatefy, there is little enough in the 

average child's education wjiich really strengthens his ability to formulate a question 

and- use the proper resoirces b find the necessary information, efficiently and without 

« 

being distracted by irrelevancies. Finally, one of the subtlest and most discouraging 
problems is often the weakness of a student's analytic and synthesizing abilities, especially 
in areas that ar^ somewhat foreign to him-^or her. This is more often tlje case when the 
subject IS abstract or technical, rather than social or political . These.problems are 
serious when confronted in young children who are still in the formation periods. - ^ 
When they are encountered in young adults they are critical and more recalcitrant. 
Not only do they constitute a complex nistwotk of JnteHejJendent handicaps, but they 
come to be surrounded by a variety of compensatory and defensive attitudinal and 
social behaviorsSvhich secve to camouflage and more rigidly entrench. 

This attempt to break down the basic pedagogical proble^ms-involved in-dealing^ 
with the educationally disadvantaged may well be far from complete; at least it may 
give some idea of the compl©<ity of this one aspect of the task of providing an effective 
educational experience. Whatever efforts may be labeled "remedial" or "compensatory" 
may well be inadequate to the need if they are not addressed to all these problems 
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which so often combine to complicate learning. TK^e unhappy fact Is that we have not 
found exe.mplary models or programs which are. 

As if the strictly pedagogical problem wlere not complex enough^ it is often 



necessary, too, to deal wi'ffi those kinds of personal -sociJir" concerns that do not fall 
precisely in the academic learning area. Although this affective side of learning may 
do much, when it is attacked positively, to improve performance in the pedagogical ^ 
areo/ it is not usually adequate to attack affective problems through traditional peda- . 
gogical strategies. Whatever may be going on in the classroom, the student may still 
be worrying about why he is in college when most of his peers are on the streets, 
working or unable to find work, and participating in the struggles of the community. He 
may also bo'bothered by his failure to contribute to the support of his family, or even 
by the fact that their assistance with his .college expenses is adding to their financial 
burden. And it may well be that there is little enough in what he is experiencing at . • 
the college to maintain his*1notivation to sjay ihere and to.succeed. What is he doing 
there anyway? Is going to college really as utilitarian as he may once hove thought? 
Does it still seem to be dn effective means of getting a piece of the action? Or does 
It. seem to be a*vidble instrument for advancement, change, or revolution ? In 
many cases, it may be perceived as simply hindering the student from realizing these 



very gools. Tlife^ are the kinds of subtle [DiioBlems which it is very hard to influence 
effectively within^a^omial instructional setting, especially when twelve years or more 



of previous "education" has done^little to provide positive answers to such questions. 

The institutions surveyed represent the range of solutions colleges and universities 
hove sought for these problems/Most programs have their share of basic "remedial" 



^ courses to attack the more* glaring of the pedagogical problems* Those who can afford 



it, often supply facilities for tTje application of educational technology to the skill 

{problems, with reading and langi^^^Jaboratories, programmed instrucj-ion, and specially 

trained personnel to help utilize the facili^'es. Usually, the effectiveness of this kind 

of strategy depends on how well it is organized, how competent and dedicated 

thc^tcaching staff may be, and the extent to which the instruction offered actually 

is designed to meet the specific needs of individual students, m general, the compensatory 

efforts ore concentrated in the first two years of college, and may involve an^aU- 

refnei^ial first year, a first year which combines remedial work with some regular college 

work, or some sort of intensive pre-college^rogram. 

A look at a few specific.programs m<^ give an idea of the*variety of efforts 
» • . ^ 

being made to date. With the cooperation of the Tnstitute for' Services to Education, a 
number of pre<Jomjnantly lilack colleges (now fourteen) have formed what is called the 

0 ' 

Jhirteen-College Curriculum Program, a cooperative effort In which teachers from the 
coJieges and consultants from the Institute work on new curriculum Videos, materia'*^, 
methods, etc. Conferences are held each summer and on selected weekends throughout 
the year for eyaluation and further development in specific areas^-On each campus, 
about 100 students are involved In the program, served by about twelve teachers, a 
progfom director, and a counselor. At the time, the efforts of the program are focused on 
the.flrst two years of college, and the aim is to design curricula which move away from 
the traditional, more mechanical modes of teaching and leurnirigTThe emphasis is on 
using and encouragmg imagination in both. teachers and students^ and the program 
produces materials and suggestions for teachers in specific areas. Attention is given 
to black-relpted studies, and In general, to ways which make the subject matter interesting 



ond relevant to students. Thus far, it has been noted that the grade point averages 



for program students taking regular college courses are.higher than for regular students In 
tix>se same courses> indicating that there is some carry-over of the program's success 



info other areas of college study. Subjective impressions also suggest that the program 
has succeeded in many instances in^^making students more erithusicstic learners and more 
imcginative in the classroom. 

The Experiment in Higher Education ct Southern IIMnois University in a two- 
year program involves approximately 100 s'tudents*. Most'of them are black and come ' 
If* ' 

from East St. Louis, Illinois^ With a staff of three .lecturers and ten teacher-counselors, 
the program provides an intensive experience of academic work.. Students attend lectures 
collaquia, seminars, and academic workshops, and ore actually in school for ' " 

o 

fourteen to eighteen^ hours a week. Part of the group experience is«the opportunityr^orf ' 
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students to speak out, and to relate the content of their studies to their personal life 

... ^ . . ^ ' ^ . 

experiences; In addition, they have opportunities to solve problems or work on projects 

together, in groups vyhich are encouraged to ci'eate a social, as well as an academic, 

experience. ' • ^ ' 

Technology plays a major .part in this program, and all lectures and colloquia 

ore tape recorded and available to students. along with teaching machines, other 

audio equipment, etc. There Is a heavy reliance on programmed instruction, especiolly 

in language and math. The curriculum approach is an integrated one, combining social 

sciences and humanities Into topic or concept units. Students must perform at the C 

level or above, or^they fail*. At the same time, grades are only given at the end, of 

the year, and emphasis is placed on work done after the first adjustment period of 

six months. i . . * 
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Several predominantly black schools have been noted for their efforts to 
provide effective educational experiences for disadvantaged students.. Morgan State, 



in Baltimore ^Jnas^esigned-q^threewcorrTCulnrfrptan for ^he freshman yg*ar^ in whirh 



students of exceptional ability (approximately the top 10% of the class) are placed 
in one curriculum and those cc^stituting approximately the lowes|^a1f of the clasi; . 
are.pjaced in a special cumculum of their own, leaving the rest of the class in the 
^usuqI freshman yedr.program. .In the "Basic Skills Program," individual counseling 
and diagnostic testing are 'extensively used in planning^rid building reading, >yriting, 
and speeqh skills. There is a reduced credit hour load, but more^time is spent in the 
classroom; the effect of this arrangement is that students in th^ Basic Skijis Program 
will«oot be able to graduate in four years unless they attend-one or two summer sessions^ 

The design of the progrqm takes into account the fact that weqknesses am"ong 
students will vary, and thus, for example,. a redding test is given fo freshmen/ with 

* i ■ f ^r* * ... 

tKose scoring below national norms receiving special reading instruction. A reading 
laboratory is available to all. students^ 'Os is ,0 programmed instruction facility, which 
may be used voluntarily or at the reco^iendation of the instructor. The freshman English, 
course involves use of a reading. laboratory, .and also emphasizes cbmposition. A writing 
proficiency exdm, consisting of an^say on one of a list of given topics, is required 
for senidr status, and those students who fail the exam spend an additional two hours> 
o week in a special writing clinic". A speech proficiency exam Is^given near the end of 
the sophomore year, and again a special clinic is provided for those who cannot meet 
this requirement. 

In the sophomore year,^a course in vocabulary development is offered, with 
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classes grouped by major study area for'greater relevance. The college also offers a 

special summer program in language arts for prospective students who want to get a 

head st.irt in buildmg up the required skills. Another feature ^ the Morgan State 

program is Its emphasis on organized cultural activities, with drama, music, and 

lechjres receiving emphasis. , . ' ' . . 

The college maintqins an Office of Research and Evaluation, ^aTi^ places a 

■ ./ . ^ . 

heavy emphasis on evaluating both students and program constantly. The office reports 

that improvement in communications skills within the special program is often dramatic; 

tests show that the average freshman who comes to fv\organ State is in the lowest 

quartile of freshmen nationally in*scholastic aptitude, and two years later performs 

at a level equal to or better than the national^ median for sophomores i Graduate Record 

Examination subject area, tests aj;e aj^^iven- rrf the second and fourth years, and show 



ap improvement in mean scores over the- two year period^O 

■ ' ■ " > , ■ ■ •• ' . . 

At Shaw University in North Carolina, the Shaw Plan involves an ungraded 
program of college studies, starting with a pre-college program for some students; 
a /^bwer-class" program, during the first two years, which emphasizes basic skills 
In maVh, English; reading, and speech; and an "upper-class" program which involves . 
specialization. 

' Students begin their years at Shaw with a large bpttery of^diagnostic tests, 
and some are placed in the "pre-baccalaureate" summer program, involving remedial 
workshops and technological learning aids. The student at Shaw must take thirty courses 
fSf graduation, but he may satisfy his requiremef.fs in some of^these by passing special 
tests. He may take less than four or more than five years to graduate, although a 
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student in the* remedial program for two years mustopply for reCidmission by fhe faculty. 
Additional rerpedial help Is available In summer school. Testing ri^^an .Important 
dspect of the Shaw program/but fests are not used to supply grades; Instead, feachers' 
, giveemrh student an Individual evaluation*, sometimes involving a. prescription ^^for use 



w '■ ... . : i 

of the "automated training center.-" The fiaal evaluation for graduation depends . 
on performance on the Graduate Rec6rd Examinations; scores for the. graduating senior 
mijst meet the national average. ' 

The SEEK program at the GIfy University of NewjVork has won widesp^d 
reknowh as a relatlvdy iuc'fc.essful effort to recruit and provide a fcollege education 
for students from disadj/antaged areas of the city Who'would not norma ily hav.e 
qualified for admission to the dry University before the open admission plan was*put 
into effect. The SEEK pr^rqmVas parted in 1965 at the senior branches of t^e City " 
University, funded by the stgt^^qnd city. Emphasis was piqced on flexibility and student 
invoivement in aii aspects of the)3rogram. <Ilasses were to'b^ kept small, -arid tegcljers * 
¥^re encouraged to become very invojved in the goals of.the program. Students ha\'e 

bssn allowed to move at their own pace; not finishing coursework "on time" does* 

r ; ' ^ 

not mean failure in the cours^, but implies a need for more time' or Afferent Instruction. 
Cernpensatory courses are given along wjth regular courses, and studenj^s are encouraged 
to move ct their own pace into regular collie work;^ldcement tests (some designed by 
SEEK teachers and students) are given to determine wbich students are/eady^for 
regular college work in*any given area and placements are again ev6luated after 'two ' 
weeks to make sure they are suitable. Counselors are available, and are supposed to ^ 
be responsible for no more than fifty students; students also serve as tutors for others * * 



in their classes. 
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The SEEK program was designed with the intention of being a force for innovation. 



end st^cfentS hove been involved In almost eyery aspect of program adminlstrgricn. In 
, cpnnf5.ctiQruW4th4his inhovatiye^ the cfrriculum has focused on the black H 

ai?d Puerto Ricao experience, in courses covering English, reading, social sc,\^nces, 
l^i^ag^^s, math, ond speech. It Is difficult to know what constitutes a measure of 
jpccess for any of these programs, but it is known that fifty' per cent of the first 
Anf«iring -S,EEK class has graduateSS from CONY, excluding those w^ho may have .gone on 

• to groduate from other institutions. 

* "An example of on entirely different approach', ^aimed exclusively at the 
- Gf^ctive a'rec. Is provided by the Human Potential Seminars Program at Kendall College 
in Evcmton, Illinois. The program begins with the establishment of 15-member groups 
during freshman orientation for a foar-bour session aimed at exploring personal develbpment. 

• These initial group sessions are planned to give the students ah idea of what is to come 
if fhey elect; to take the I6rweek^ non-credif Human Potential Seminar course. The 
CK>qI <f tht| group opproacli fo help each student identify his own persondl strepqths, 
roffier than his" weaknesses; the theory is that students' weaknesses have been pointed 
out|o them often enough in their education, arid there has been little reinforcement 
of their positive quolities. 



the groups begin By discussing experiences which mayJiave been crucial 



sf^criicii^c:;* wnicn moy^lave Deen cruciai iw* 
tto^each person's development. Ecch student lists what tie considers to4>e''his fiVe 



mam 



strengths, then he is told by the others what they think. fiis strengths rmy be, on the ' 
basis of the.expcrleftces h# hos fklcte^. Other sessions go on. to focu\ on whaj- may be s 
preventing different group members from utilizing their strengths fully toward some goal. 
At this point, goal-se^tting becomes a prfmary part of the course,' and each week, goals 
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are set and reported on. fn.anoth^r session, s^dents may build. a fantasy about what 
each can be doing In five or ten years if aii his or her strengths are utilized fully* ' 
Another important aspect of the program is the identification by each student of 
personal values, and ranking them to avoid value conflict, which is seen as a frequent 
.hindrance to goal adcompljshmjSnt^ phase of the course Jnvolves long-range 

goal setting in dccordahce'Wilf? the values each shjdent has chosen. 

.Participation in tl]e groups is voluntary, and they are'all heterogeneous, with 
some students v/ho have been academically successful and some who have not. The 
students' own evaluations-of the group sessions indicate that they have had some 
effect. One group of sixty students was surveyed -a year after the course, with 57 
responding. Of these, 82% reported that-they are still setting and meeting goals; 77% 
said that they now think more highly of themselves, and recognize more personal 
successes; 94% said they would recommend the course to others. 

Withtn the promising area pf technology, an interesting project has. been 
pressed by the Cify University of New York and the Educatjpnal Broadcasting 
G>rporation in New York City. Theypropose to produce a series of approximately 
140 one-hour television programs, utilizing remedial or pre-^college materials in the 



of reading, writing, arid math. Black, Puerto Rican, qnd-white characters 
will be shown in dramatized situations of dialect prpblems, math, problems of communication 
writing, and so forth. Supplemental materials Will be developed to accompany the 
programs. The aim of the project will be to increase the academic function of pre- 
college viewers by two grade levels, using and building skills considered essential 
for college-work. In math, emphasis will be placed on arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. English segments will deal with parts of speech,, grammar, organization 
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'of writing, vocabulary, and reading analytically and critically. The prefect would also 

make provision for cassette playbacks by students on o fchool 's equipment. 

These are brief descriptions of some of the ways in which fhe problem of 

clifferent academic preparation is being attacked today. Several bf the case studies 

offered in the appendix of this Veport deal witj-i curriculum .at other schools. Of course, 

it IS always difficult to' make the determination of whether a particular. program has 
« 

been successful or not. Thejirst question is whcit cohsritutes success, and this may hove 
a different answer for every evaluatcr cr institution. But it is probably safe to say that 
(r» one curriculum innovation, insofar as these kinds of programs can. be called 
innovative, Jias met with wide and dramatic success. This is probabiy natural, for if 
there is one thing we should have learned by now, it is that there is no one answer to 
the learning pMblemj of hundreds of differi^t individuals. What is urgently needed is 
far more researcli and experimentation in the development of means for qualitative ' 
analysis of functioning, and innovative V/ays of taigetJng specialized instruction around 

what ore analyzed as being a student's specific deficirs^ond strengths. In this area; 

* " •> 

some computer learning programs are novy being developed in which the machine 
interacts with fhe learner, programming further questions in response to pr^ious answers. 
Also relevant .to this area is the independent study center, where st^jdents can seek ' 
individualized help on c voluntary basis.' Such centers ore often available to all students 
on campus; and it is clear the* particularly advanced -^students may seek special instruction 
to meet their needs there,' too. There will be no stigma attached :f a studerit in academic* 
trouble turns to the center^as well. 

is. difficult to' devise ways of dealing with all the possible aspects of a 
student's learning inefficiency simultaneously. The problem of inadequacy of knowledge 
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pool may seem Impossible to attack until the student's reading skill has been dramatlcoMy 

improved. But Ir should be possible to make available pools of Information which do not 

requiri reading, and which may enable the studenr to go on Into regular cc liege ' 

work, which he may find. more challenging, at the same time as he is engaged In- 

improving his basic skills. Therejhould be In existence now films, tapes, etc. which 

could be as effective as. books as sources of informption on a given subject, and certalnJy 

there are Infinite possibilities of adding to these. It would.be particularly helpful if 

specialized "bibliographies" of such material, ^suitable for college-level use, could 

be mode available. Some existing resources could. also be adapted to college level 

use. For example^ the old CBS radio series. You Are There^ recently revived as a 

children's television program, coyld.be done on a slightly more sophisticated level 

* • * 

ond become an. excellent supplemental history source for college students. G^lumbla 
University has developed a special television series^on black history. A National 9- 
Science Foundation biology film serliss put together by Professor Vishniac, .formerly 
at YeshivG Unl versity, could easily be dubbed at the appropriate level and used in 
science courses. Undoubtedly many other sources are already In existence, which would 
require o minimum of tt)odification to make them suitable sources of information for 
inefficient readers. * . 

At the same time ds the search goes on for more effective remedial techniques 

and instruments, it is also important to consider techniques of placement for special 

<^ 

students. Of course, it should be an elementary concern that no student, just because 
he is admitted uhJer a special program for "disadvantaged" students, should be placed 
in a remedial course when he can be doing more advanced work. It may be a danger in 
many programs that, out of concern to avoid placing too great a burden on students 
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^Initially, all challenge is removed from4heir first college experience. 7^ avoid 
this, the placement process should be as flexible as possi^4, and there should be pro- 
visioA'for follov/-up on every studerjt to ensure that his initial placement' proves to be . 
Hie most^effective one. It may also^be a good idea to provide an early opportunity 
for the student to make his own dfetermmation of the work he can do, even if his 
own estimate differs hgm that of his counselor o> program director. It should be possibl 
to build into a prpgram the opportunity for students to take this icind of chance ar^d 
even to fail without setting them back very far, for they may be far better able to dis- 
c6ver their own limits than are other college personnel^ with all their instruments of 
prediction. - 

AAany institutions have reported particular success with some form o{' pre -college 
program^ and the academtc gains to be made from such deprogram may welKbe com- 
bined with the advantages of a longer period for orientation to all aspects of college ^ 

life. A summer academic program may provide opportunities for more individualized 
* « 

attention^ in a calmer context than the regular semester^ amid all the distractions of 

campus life; Even if there is not opportunity for c full acadetmic program^ the orienta- 

• ' J. » 

tion program itsejf cap probably be made much more sJcinificant on most campuses^ 

and care should be taken to see that it deals realistically with the problems likely 

to be encountered by students who come from backgrounds which may not have pre- 

pared them very effectively for college life.o 

The affective area^ as we have, noted^ remains a particularly difficult one^ 

yet it becomes increasingly obvious that it is also particularly promising as a direction 

for efforts to increase what students can get from college. This may be^ too^ one area 

in which the college can learn from the students^ for those things which trouble the 
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student about the institution may indeed be oreas in which the institution, by changing 
itself, can^make itself more effective for oil students. The student who lacks motivation 
to succeed in the classroom because he doubts that this kind.of achievement will be 
relevant to his success in his community nr^jy be right, to a certain extent, and o way 
of attacking this kind of problem is for the college to look ot ways in which it may . 
mdce community-based action part of the educational experience. Until this kind of 
opproach is reolly tried on a large scole, it cannot be known how effective it con 
really be, but certainly it seems likely that this could be one of the most revolutionary 
end effective educational strategies, providing a real opportunity for learning technical 
skills in an action context;' 

" . ' } ^ r ' 

It is Just possible thaf^all the technological innovations in teaching strategies, 
for all their pedagogical sophistication, moy only serve to remove the college classroom 
(or learning laboratory) just that much further owoy from what the students consider 
to be the "real world. Surely any college, no matter how lovish its teqching equipment 
ar^d facilities, cgpi make the most rodicol improvement in all its students* educoiion by ^ 
constantly seeking ways in wHich the College cufriculum can become inextricably 
involved with a real life curriculum, woys in which the students cannot help seeing 
that their lives and their educotion are inseparable. That fact is that in some Ways at ' 
some colleges,' this is simply not the case, and education could certainly benefit from 
an ongoing self examination in this areo. 

In addition, another basic requirement for good education, which may tend to 
get Josf in the flash and glitter of expensive hardwore, is good teaching — - inspired 
and inspiring interaction between teacher and leorner which cannot be replaced by 
any technology. At more than dnexollege, officials hove remarked that this foctor 
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$til! remains the most important one in the success or failure of a program. Of course, 
there is no one^ teaching strategy guaranteed to be inspiring for all teachers and all 
students, buMhe institution can begin by recognizing this, and by allowing for flexibili 
In teaching methods, as well as making it very clear ~ and it is well known that on 
fTcny camp'jrc: it is not clear — that good teaching is the most valued product of 
instructors and professors, « ' ' ^ 
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' Chapter VIII: Reactions of Students and College Personnel 

In an attempt to validate, questionnaire data and to get direct feedback 
fn^m student and staff participants in special programs, a series of on-campus inter- 
views was conducted. Additionally, a random selection of students was paid to write 
narratives describing their secondary school experience as well as their reaction 
to the collegiate program, in which they were participating. It is significant that 
students consistently focused attention on the non-intellectual aspects of their 
collegiate experience. Th^ey are apparently concerned with and affected by the social 
environment, political atmosphere, attitudes of other students, finances, and the 
nx)tivation and level of institutional commitment. It took specific prodding to Gifcir 
reactions to particular compensatory practices of the program. 

No attempt has been made to summarize the narrative material or to single 
out the principal themes; rather, the material is presented in a verbotim manner, 

grouped' according to institution. Comments which were extraneous io the discussion 

i 

hove been edited out. It is interesting to note the differing percepllons among 
Students and between students and college personnel within the same program. 

A more general picture of minority group student perceptions of life in a 
pr.edominantly white university is prcisnfed by Sedlccek^BroOks and Herman in 
Black Student Attitudes Toward a Predominantly White University . (1971). Responding 
black students at the University of A4aryland indicated that they did not feel they 
hod a voice jn policy making, nor that they had adequate means *o express their 
grievances. In general, the black students surveyed seemed to indicate an ambivalence 
toward edycation in a predo^ninaritly white school which was echoed, in even 
stronger terms, by our respondents. 
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COLLEGE A ^ / 

(Student Participant) / 

r 

/ 

"Since rny 'highsschool was in such a superior academic position wlYen 
coir»oored to 'regular' schools' -:.99. 5% of its graduating class attend ^ollege ... 
I applied to six poUeges. There was nothing .about these" schools that especially 
attracted me. It wos common knowledge that they all wanted to increase^thejr 
black student enrollments . I chose College.A because its financial award did 
not include a loan and a fob like the other college offers..... I was glad to find 
a Students' Afro-Americrsn Society on Campus. In most cases a black student at 
a school with c black population of less than 4% does find iife q littlie Jess diffi- 
cult due to the exisfence of^lack student oi^gqnizotions. No b^ack studies* dburses 
were offered during my freshman year, so I didn't study anything that was of any 
relevance to black people.- College A's social events were basically of no interest 
to SAS, but we OS a group created our own social atmosphere . * • • As a result of 
some demonds i-hut we presented to the administration last spring, we were cfcle to 

4 

open an Urban Center for black studies in the black community of the college town.] 
We realized that we were losing our ties apd abilities to relate to our own comcnunities 
by spending so much time at a white college. One advantage of our location in 
town is that it enables us to interact with other black people besides students, 
and consequently not get whitewashed on campus. 

"We also demanded black housing and as, a result of that demand .twenty- 
two of us v/ere allowed to live together in our Afro-American Cultural Center. 
The house isn't exclusively black, but at this time we occupy more than half of 
it.... All of us have had disgusting experiences living with white girls in dormitories 
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dnd.we.are happier in our present situation . v...~ln many cases we have been 
fooied into thinking the college would stick to their words and honor our demands. 

have found that signatures, verbal agreements or any^of their promises are of no 
value whatsoever • Contracts have been broken and there hove been obvious breaches ^ 
of faith. nI now realize that it was foolish of us to^ever think that College"X\A)uld 
ever keep the interests of black students at heart .... Many black students^ 
Includimi myself, are now questioning the relevance of our attending CDllege A; 
Can College A really prepare us to do anything that will benefit black people? 
Of courss. nof . . . We're all still unhappy or College A. " 

(Student Participant) 

"A/y family and guidance counselor were quite sure that as an Arista member, 
a National Achievement Scholar and 29th in a class of 600, I would get into College A^. 
I oppecred to be warmly received by College A; all the welcomes had smiling faces 
ond the other freshmen were quite friendly .... I became 'close' friends with a 
few white girls in my dorm, and I began to assimilate into the vyhole thing. \ even 
wen^ to mixers which obviously weren'^q^eant for me (obvious to everyone but myself). 
"iThere was a definite lack of black males^t tf^ese mixers and so I'd stand on the side 
ond observe; yet, I went to mixer after mixer, ^eek after week, expecting I don't 
know what, f remained this 'typical College A Neg^o,|^r about a semester, -then 

things began to wear off. I got tired of going to mixers, 5\got tired of being 'the 

\ 

\ 

Negro' who was therrgjineapig (by the way, the administ ration of this institution 
bai already told us that we are here to serve as an 'educational experience' for the 
white students.) I grew weary of being around people who were blind^p so many 



things which were cTucial to*me. So, I began to make -xnyself scarce at College A 

<\ . 

"MciqI events and associated almost exclusively with blacks. . 
• "Academically/ my freshman year v/cs the best Pve ever hcd. My cvcraga 

then was almost and it^s been steadily declining through the years. This might 
be due to my increasing awareness of the fact* that educatfon isn't gained through 
books and lectures, but through experience. Thus, my respect for the rigid course 
tructure found at College A has decreased, and my attempt toygaih practical experience 
hos increased. ^ 

"A college educatiop.as it is today does npt prepare a bibck student who*|!)lans 
to return to the black community and offer anything of significance. A good black' 
studies program would help offset the white-washing which a black person Is subjected 

r 

to in an educational institution .... We now have an. Urban Center for Black Studies 
where we and members of the town's black community study under our black studies 
progrcim- In this way, we manage to remain close to a black community rather than 
grow apart from black. people as is so often the case in attending p white coUege. 
Our black studies program, has allowed us to achieve and maintain political awareness 
-while in a white institution. However, we realize that black studies programs and 
special academic programs for blacks at white institutions will not answer our educa- 
tional problems. " 

(Vice-President, College A) 

''We had a lady who was director of admissions who, was (ust out of it. We 
hod very few black students, like a dozen or nine in the senior 'class and maybe six 
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in the jumoc class. A directive' cqme from the trustees do something . • • • I 
think we now have 59 black students on conpus. , Our total enrollment is 1600 
students .... You can take a majot in black studies now, where you couldn't before. 
Students are also doing^community^'work for'which thfey.ccn get credit.' The black 
I tudies major is experimental. Faculty vote for it wos unanimous except for one. 

"The black studies major grew out of a student protest . . We did not agree 
to a separate black house* We hove a house where 25 biack students make up the 

total second floor. Next year we may have'anothcr separate cluster of students. 

* \- ' ' 

But it won't be an all black house-. 

* ^ 'There is a general problem of adjustment ghetto kids coming into middle 
class setting. We feel that that's where they need the help. We ore also recruiting 
block. professors — lowering the standards for black faculty so that we can get more 
of them. tAArX, for exarpple., hod been a public school assistant princ|pdk,with a ^* \ 
Masters Degree in secondary education. If he were white he v/ould have no chance* 
of being an assistant professor of sociology. " 

(Interviewer's Report of Group Interview with Student 
Participants) 

The students reported having particular difficult in English. They complained 
of the lack of spec^Bc instruction in the area of grammar — the professors have 
ossumed that they have an adequate background in this area. Another problem 
In English is the absence of relevant reading materials, literature dealing with the 
black experience 'Much of the difficulty in English, and other sub|ects, is 
due to the incsdqi^uate preparation received in h?^ school. Most of the girls went 
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/.-■.• • 
to. lorge urbQ"'^»"9^» schools with large numbers of black students, and although thfey 

were all ranked high in*the?r graduating classes, they felt that vhe schopi had not 

<jglven.them much of what^'thev -needed af College A. 

Ths girls said that they d6n*t*^use the college's advising system excepf to 

get their programs approved. They i^aid that the advisors, faculty members or adjpi- 

nistrators, show little interest in and ciility to cope with the girls' problems at 

' , ^. . * . " ^ 

*• » • 

school. In an effort to deal with this, the school has hired a part-time. adyisc»r, 

» .0 

a blaclc senior to counsel the girls. Also, in connection with academic life, 

'the girls do not use the college's tutoring system. They say that th"S tutors, college 

seniors, may be proficient in fheir subjects, bu^ cjre not capable of teaching ir, 

or relating to them. . ' ^ 

, Social life and housing arrangements were recurring themes. The girls resented 

being scatteredjn'different dorms across the campus. They detested the notion that 

they were to be the white girls' 'black experience!" One student said that she 

felt like listening to music aFsr-crt dl of the time> especially in the evening, and 

there werfr always objections from the white girls in the dorm who wanted silence .... 

Living on the black corridor this semester hcs made a difference in that it has pulled 

the girls, as a group, closer together .... Students also reported an absence of 

» 

culturally relevant s<Dcial activities on campus/- They requested that the college 
finance such cultural events as "black Weekends", and that the school hire a bus 
to transport the girls to other campuses and neaf^y cities. .While the administration* 
has responded favorably to these requests, the students believe that because the 
school has takeji jio initiative in establishing a sound place fpr black students but 
hos only 'responded' to student complaints, the school's genuine concern and commit- 
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(Interviewer's Report of Interview with Dirocfor . 

of Admissions) * \^ , 

hf€. X pointed out fhot no official statement, has emanated from thi^bard' 

of Trustees or other college officials regarding the college's role in the education 

of minority group students .... He noted that nearly all of the black students enrolled 

ot College A were self-referrals. Moreover, no efforts have been made to recrvit 

black youth from nearby communities .... "^tfis^is not so mucfi a reflection of q * 

racist attitude, -as of the fact^hqt the college has been too busy conccrnsng itself 

* ^ 

with the expansion of physical facilities, curriculum innovations, fund raising, 

* • ' 

ond the development of College A as a coeducational mstitutiorj, to expend very 
much^energy in racial minority, affairs, Mr. X contended. With regard to the future, 
hift odmitted that he was pessimistic aljout the possibility of expanding in a signifi- 
cant wo^ tho^prog ram for black studeni5. He felt ^that fear of withdrawal of badly 
needed financia} support frcn^.the aiumni is the^pnncipal reason for tfii^-postur'e. 
He indicated that it was his impression that ihe alumni would interpret further 
expansion or development of the program for blacks as a sign of "giving in" to black 
demands. Moreover, he suggelred'that the alumni feared >hat the quality of educa- 
Tibn and the reputati on cf Cc llege^ A would diminish if large rjumbers of black. students 
were admitted. • , 



COLLEGE B 

(Student Participcfnt) 
"Before my freshman year, there was a total of about sixty bla^k students on 
the whole campus. The program which was recruiting black students recruited one 
hundred and twenty-five in my class which made thir the largest nunrter of black ' 
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* --ttustenrs «ver on this: osmpus. My freshman year was spent trying to odiust to the . 
. ov«r-^ll colJege irfe sucfi es grodeJ^ exqms, politics, and government of uni- <, 

vtsrrity, I knew that my main p-Jrpose there was to g^t an education, but the majonty 

' ' ' i ■ f ' _ 

N::^f my "freshman year Was spent trying to educate the white students about fne and the 

'j«i|.s of block folk. There were still problems, however. For example, a certain 

frotcmity^^icH. had Spend the night drinking, decided to 'get fid of all the niggers 

on conipius'.' There weo d confrontation and from that day oh there has been strained 

student relations on coir/pys* Becausif of the small number of black students on campus 

. ym hod to >^clk five and six together at night if we were to get across campus* In 

m/ first two years, we have had a total of six block-white confrontations. 

.1 • - ■ 

"Now dsout the program r- as all programs begin, they have a few rough 
edges thpt have* to be smoothed out. This comes in time. I enjoy the program/ 
Jbut it^hos two drawbacks as for o$ I am concferned, one being that the campus is 
too for firom the nearest city, that being a distance of 2a^miles, secondly, those 
v/ho understphd the politics of th6 program realize that the university is oot reoiiy 
cbing us o fqyor out of the goodness of their hearty but indeed we ore doing them 
e favor by bWng hero'/ since all state schools m';st maintoin^a quota of minority 



^ group students to get federal funds ^ : . ^If we Averen't here, the construction of a 
twenty-two ^ory library being Bi/i It- would stop/' ^ 

; ■ ^(Stydent Participant)- '^^ . ' ^ 



t • \. "Upomentering .the university, I was leery of my grades, but they tjjrned 

- r ■ J, ' ■ _ ^ ■ ■ \ 

, out fairly decent.- When l.was in my freshman year, I could not tell head frorp too, 
, I wo$ so conni^d.. Attj^e university, f am .on a scholarship For black students. At 



first I received some uneasy looks and remarks from some students here but ( finally 



straightened them out. Also,, on this scholarship I receive a lot of grief on behalf of 
my father's being disabled and my mother being deceased — the problem is that the 
university doesn't seem to believe me. At any rate, I do npt feel that this program 
has influenced my grades, study habits or academic skills. I feel that this,is some- 

^ Hiing within myself . i . . There has been no conflict with academics and political 

•» . " 



^ activities on campus with me because most of it belongs to the whites and 



DOf app\yjc me," 



it does 



(Student Participant) 



"Most of my difficulties were social-racial and not academic, I remember 
the time our book charge cards were held up for three days for what jjeoson, 
no one seemed to know ~ so for three days, we had no books for class. Then we 
went tqbuy our books, all the 'special' students hod to go through one lini, while 
the other (white) students who charged books and supplies went through another line. 
It took u$ only a few dap to get wind of vMot was happening and we nicely closed 
down the 'special' line and told them people just where it was ot . . * . But what had 
to be the shock of my life was when I was in my race relations doss and this white 
form-looking dude told us that he had never seen so many blacks befofe. And, dig 
this, there were only a handful of us on campus then. So we were facing some pretty 
backward people. 

"thiring my^ freshman year- I wos very active in our Afro-Americcn Society. 
1t wos what kept many brothers and sistefs in contact with each other. There was 
• "no socidl life whatsoever outside of the few donees Afrp-Am. threw, I know of 

' ■)■ 
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. wveral students who |ust Ipft College B because of sheer boredom. But at the 
preisnt time, an attempt Is being made by five colleges in the area to form a five- 
college organization to get brothers and sisters together. I must say, however, that 
It is not structurally organized, Jjut many students look forward and have faith in 
Its development. . . 

"As far as the specicl program is concerned, the tutorial service is really 
ihe hear^.pf the program* During the first year of the program, tutoring wcs.manda- 
tory end we students received a grade and two credits for attending tutoring regularly. 
After the freshman year, it is at the student's option whether he wants to attend 
tutoring or not* This has been a helpful aspect of the program. . . • Recently, a 
counseling comfxjnent has been initiated into the program* It is staffed by graduate 
end some undergraduate students. Their aim is to be avail^rt^le so that students with 
problems can get them taken care of before the problem escalates into a crisis situa- 
tidn • • . , I think that f am very lucky to be part^of this special program and a student 
at College B* I always speak highly of the program because it offers blacks the chance 
to further our potentials. My wife and I will never forget thosje unselfish people 
who gave up their time to help us get into and succeed in college. " 

(Student Participant) 

"After graduating from high schpol, I had planned to attend C junior colle'gc 
ond take up a technical' course. I was accepted there but my guidance counselor 
mentrbnedjhe fact that there wos a special program for .black students at College B, 
ond I decided to try and get into it. During the first year of the program, 120 black 
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students were brought to the campus mostly through the efforts of a group of black 
faculty. The money for the program was allocated by the Ford Foundation and the 
stote« We were given tutorial and financial assistance. The ma}ority of us were 
not allowed to take the maximum number of credits. We were looked at by the ■ 
mafority of v/hite students as special students who were being pampered and spoon-fed. 
Some of the black students felt the same way. There were 110 of us who survived 
the firtf year of the program . . Now we are finishing the second year. The program 
1$ still similar to last year except that tutor^are nov^hired from specific departments 
c»)d a counselingrcomponent has b^een added .... I feel that the program is all right, 
but there are a few areos in which there must be changes made. A^few of these are: 
requirements for entry, upperclassman black students be trained' to counsel us, changes 
in tutorial system, and tighten up on students who ore here and let them learn to 
help themselves become responsible people. " 

COLLEGE C 

■ . (Student Participant) \ , 

"After attending G>.IIete C for one year under the special program/ 1 have 
found some faculty members sympathetic, but I haven't found any that were hostile. 
Most of the faculty members that I have encountered seemed to be confused about 

what is taking place in this country, like denionstrations, riots, etc. They come 

\^ 

running up to me and other ^tdents like myself asking what is wrong. As far as- t 
the other students are concerned, I haven^t run into any hassle, though there have 
bepn reports of other students feeling hostile towards students like myself because we 
ore going free and they are paying . . , . Some of the regular students possessed 
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superiority complexes toward us* They felt that they were more intelligent because 
they were admitted through normal channels. 

"Though College C has started this program, from my observations, I believe 
thot they really don't care about having it. >^hen our director tries to get funds for 
the operation of the program, there is always a hassle and a lot of red tope to go 
through. Another thing which seemed deceiving was the fact that the students in 
the program were told that they would get money during the first year* Those that 
did, got about, half of what you really needed. 

"Now that I have completed my first year in college, I dispovered that colleg 
IS actually easier than high school. A good example is that in high school when a 
student turned in a homework^rfgnmefit late, the teacher would take a few points 
off the grade. Then there was the ridiculous dress code in high school. Also, if 
q student come late to<.class he would be sent to the office. But in college it is 
completely different. A^student may have one class one day, five classes another 
day, and maybe no classes the next day. There are no points taken off of a grade 
If an ossignment is late .... The good thing about college is that a student's aca- 
demic performance is left up to him. It's like a now-or-never type of situation. 
Nobody really cares. This lack of caring will either make a student stand up to 
the academic challenge or it will cause him to flunk out .... The greatest weakness 
for a program like this :s the student who comes just to say I went • . . • The students 
are the ones who give strength to the program and cause it to be successful." 

(Student Participant) 
"I had originally applied and Was accepted by the local community college. 
During the summer, I worked and saved enough money for my books for both semesters. 



I wos q!so trying to save some money for my tuition, and a little spendii?^ money. . 

Then, in the beginning of August, I was talking to a friend of mine who told me about 

/ / ^ * 

this program at College C. It sounded Interesting so I looked Into It. Actually, I 
prob.ably would never have known about the program unless I had talked tpihis 
friend — as nothing was ever said about It In high school. 

"When I drrlved at college in September, I went through the same rules and 
regulations as the other students. Some of the people at College C that I met were 
unfriendly and others acted as though they knew you all their lives. The.qdministra- 
tion and professors under the program are the greatest people you would ever want 
ic know. There was only one person who was the most naive person in Hie program, 
and that is the woman who directs the program. She never seemed interested in how ' 
the individual was doing, until there was some pressure being put on her. When the 
time came for a student to choose courses for the next semester, she did not want 
to be bothered with you. Sometimes, after you have registered rhe will look at 
the schedule and suggest dropping some courses. She feels as though they will 
be too much for you. I do not think she should be the judge about it. After all, 
Q student just, might be interested in the course. 

"Whenever someone cdme to interview us we were told to tell the good 
things about the program, so it can continue next year. That's the trouble with th.e 
program, the truth is never told.* They want the students to cover up for their lies. 
I guess you can see that I am thoroughly disgusted. I have been promised money 
since September and have not received it yet. ... A program like this would help 
Q number of students who wanted to^go to college, but I think they accepted the 
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wrong type of kick from high school. What I mean is, a lot of the students had either 
o general or ogricultural course in high school . Many of them were not even interested 
in going to college* What the program should have done, was to help minority group 
slu<k;nts who had a college course in high school and who wanted to go to college, 
but did not have the money# The reason I say this is I saw a lot of students taking 
odvontoge of the wJministrotion and the program* The attendance in the classes 
was poor. There was only a handful of students who went to class every day and 
took part in the activities. Once some of the money was given out to some of the 
shidents, they never come to class, or around the office. The trouble was that these 
students were never interested in going to college* 

*l wc$ really pleased with my grades. Whenever I needed help or anyone 
else did, there was always a professor willing to help you. I never thought that I 
ODuId receive such grades as I did. > 

"Eventually, I think the program will turn out superb if they choc^ the right 
kind of students. When a program first starts out there always will be some errcrs." 

(Report of Group Interview with Student Pariici pants) 
Students indicated that they were never certain about how much financial 
old they would receive. Several said that $200.00 per semester was not adequate 
to cover lunches, transportation, and personal expenses. In the area of social- 
pcisiical life, the consensus was that the regular students were unfriendly and 
"cliquish". Students in the program tended to stay together and plan their own 
activities. They also felt that the white students maintained control of the political 
life on compus ~ that the student organizations and activities were run by and for 
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the regular students. The special program students started their own b!cck newspape. 
In on effort to stay together and in communication with each other# * 
In terms of evaluating the program, the students ogreed that the interest and 
dedication of individual professors really mode the difference. They felt the advise- 
ment for course selection and program planning was inadequately attended to and 
that the administration was really x\o\ behind the program. The students that were 
jnaking It through college were doing so because of themselves and the help cf 
faculty members. There was also a sense that these particular students were not 

surprised or disappoiote^ by the negative aspects of the program. Some indicated 

ft 

thot they expected it to be this way, others attributed It to the newness of the pro- 
gram, and still others felt that you can't change people and systems overnight. They 
encouraged the continuation of the program, but called upon incoming studenis to 
be prepared to deal with the system and fend for themselves. 
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Chapter IX: Case Studies 
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. , DAWSON COLLEGE . ' ■ 

Dawson CollegVis a small, predomingrttly black fo^lege located on the edge 

of a-soufhern industrial city. Largely church-supported, it was founded shortly 

• ^ ♦ 
after the turn of .the century* It now has an enrollment of slightly, over a thousand, 

of whom about a third live in new dormitory accommodations on campug. Most of 
the remaining students commute from their homes in the nearby black community. 
Although perhaps th#f majority of the students commute frdm their own homes, where 
they live with their families, the college does attract b number-of students from 
distant parts of the country and even a few^from as far away as Africa, 

Industrial City, where the college is located, does hgve a thriving heavy indu- 
stry area., and many of the students come from the families of workers in these fac- 
tories, pnd hence from settled, peaceful neighborhoods whose carefully kept, tree- 
shaded homes do not fit the stereotype of urban poverty, despite the low incomefs of 
most of their residents. Public school.rin these neighborhoods hove been, until 
recently, almost exclusively black, and members^f the community hove often been 
involved in efforts to insure quality education, though olways hampered by the small 
expenditures allotte'd to public education by the southern state in v/hich they live. 

Another,substantiql portion of the student body at Dawson comes from the remote 
rural areas of the state, where severe poverty and minimal education are the rule. 
Because Dawson maintains an open-door policy, all students with high school diplo- 
mas are accepted, and the freshman class each year contains students from these very 
.different bcfckgrounds as well as those from northern and western areas whose educa- 
tional preparation may be qf still a different quality. 

2AZ 



. For these reasons, the. college has attempted to design several programs for incom- 
. ing fresfunen which can meet the varying needs of the ve"ry heterogeneous student body. 
For studrnJs who are not considered ready for college level work because of one or 

• r 

more academic skills deficiencies, th^re Is the one-year College-Educational Achieve- 
msnt Program (CEAP)', which functions for many as g kind of fifth- year of high school, 
an opportunity to firm. up basic skills which will be needed for further study. The,pro- 

;am admits about 100 students annually, chosen from amonp those in the already 
admitted freshman class who have a C average or lower on" the high school transcript. 
From tho^ incoming students who are in this category, selection is made on the" basis 
of recommendations from three people, -usually high school counselors, principals, or 

''assistant prihc^als, and of an autobiographicql statement supplied by the student. 

\- 

Some studenfs'come to CEAP through programs such as Upward Bound, Talent Search, 
or Youth Corps; some come through the efforts of the college recruiter. 

The program has a special counseling component to deal with the kinds of non- 
academic problems which hdye, in many cases, hinde^^ed students' -academid progress 
in high school. In addition, many "cultural enrichment "fectivities are available, with 
tickets and transportation provided through the program. The enrichnjent program oper- 
ates on a flexible, .choice basis, with\students being supplied a list of many available 
activities in the IndusHal City area and^given o chance to select ten of these during 
the year. Choices may include visits to ot^ier schools and industrial sites, pla)(s, fijms, 
concerts, and museums,, with \^ariety ranging from popular plays or soul music to sym- 
phony concerts and ballet. 

The academic work of the program ampunh to ab^ut fourteen hpurc a week, with 
a scheduled counseling session. The focus is on math and basic English skills. These ^ 



on broken dow into areas of reading, writing, speaking and Jisten^^iijnd ''reaction 
ideas," in which students have the opportunity to develop orally their idea? and, reac- 
tions to assigned readings. Students are served by a staff consisting of the pi0|ect coor 
dinator/^four English teachers, oneilrnath teacher, three aides, a male and a female 
counselor, and varying numbers of tutors, who are Ddwson students on work-^tudy pro- 
grams. 

The stixlent who successfully completes the CEAP program and goes on to study pt 

' ' " • * 

Dawson as a regular iFreshman is now.given two semester ^credits for his CEAP work, a 

char)ge from previois policy of giving no credit for the extra year. In addition, stu- 

dehis who do exceptibnally well in ihe CEAP program may behoved into regular fresh- 

man work before their year is finished. 

» Thus far, financial aid offered to the students has been as. comprehensive as the 

MndividuaPs minimum heeds. In some cases, the package may be sufficient to cover 

every expense except spending, money . Commuting students may be given, in dddi- 

.Hon to tuition aid, transporhation cash and meal tickets Ip be redeemed at f^e studqnt 

dining room. Many students are supplied with* bookstand other study materials. Funds 

may come from- loans or Office of Education grants; students are not allowed to par- 

ticipate in Work-study until they have completed the program. 

\^ 

. Jtetention figures for the program are not exact, but^gjye.a general idea of its 
success. Out of fifty participants in the program in 1967-68, twenty-five are now 
seniors at the college^ -The 1968-69 program had about one hundred members, of 
whom thirty-two are now in regular classes, Forty-one of the ninety-four 1969-70 
, CEAP students are now regular freshmen. No information is yet available regarding 
what may have happened to thc^se students no longer at Dawson. As some may, have 
gone on to school elsewhere, W cannot be assumed that all have dropped out of higher 



education. The' dropout rate from the program itself is relatively small.. Enrollment 
in the 1969-70 program feH fronr 107 to 94. 

,» * • 4 • 

^ ' ^. . . • . ' . 

The f^'ogram's director, a matfi irjstructo.r and alumna of a sister college' of Daw- 
1$ optimistic aBout the fbture of the school's remedial efforts, even though the 
program is due to Be officially piiqsed out as its funding comes to an end. She feels 

money can be found elsewhere as the program proves itself to be useful and success- 
fuL She ccnsidprs the cdunseling component to be the most successful aspect of the 

■■ . ■ . 

program, due to the-skill of the indfvJdual counselors, and ro the^effectiveness of , 
the group sessions. A staff psychologist or a clinico! psychiatrist, she feels, would 
be a valuable addition. Other benefits include a useful and inexpensive health insur- 

once program/ and ot^ier inexpensive medical care arrangements with a ne'arby univer- 

^ . ♦ - \ 

$ity medical school! 
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As fne CEAP projjram is phased ouf/ more ai+ention is being focused on a neWly 
established program, supported by a federal grant, called STEEP,- or Services To . 
'Enhance EdiTcationol Potentiol. The {urogram is designed to concentrate supportive 
services arid individualized attention on students considered to have high potential, ' 
Hut^ whose backgrounds indicate thot they moy be handicapped in ottempting to func- 
Hon in a traditional ocademi'c experience: Unlike the CEAP students, participants in 
the STEEP program ar^ not necessarily chosen on the basis of poor previous performance 
In school. The appro?<i mate ly one hundred students entering the program this year reprer 
' sent aVeasdnable cipss-section of the whole ffeshmqn class. Some are local students; 
some come from as far away as Chicago or New York. Most receive some form of ' . 
financial aid, and every attempt is nrfade to remove the need for students .to work ot 
the same time as "they are enrolled in STEEPo 



Studenh remain in the STEEP:program for jheir four years at the college. 
\ r \ 

although special services are concentrated dur^ing ths first year, when special 

staff teach courses. offerekJ only to STEEP srudents. These include English, leading, 

and math, the basic courses offered to all .Dawsorijreshmen, but tailored to4he 

needs of th^;STEEP students. In addition-, students-are required'to participate m 

^ regular group counseling sessions. Counseling ond tutoring services continue to . 

be available to, students throughout their stay at the college; the emphasfs pf the 

program is on counseling. Program staff consists of a director, two counsfelors, 

one redding instructor, two English instrucftors, one matliematics instructor, and 

a secretary, as-v/ell as- approximately twenty tutors and tan teaching' assistants. 

• Regardless of the degree of success or failure of GEAR and STEEP, the college 

is still left io face the problems of the 300 or more entering freshmen for whom 

there IS no room in special prOgr.crtns. The open-door policy resul4s in a formidable 

» t 

' variety of academic and social skills and deficiencies omong incoming students, 
.and the first year can became a period,df weeding out,- with 'tl\e "superior" students 
often years ahead.of the slower ones in academic achievement. Last year Approx- 
imately 17% of the claw dropped out between freshman and sophomore years. 
In o'rcfer to redeem this year, and to prevent it from becoming a wasted term for * 
most of the students, a special department for freshman studies was created in the 
fall of 1967. Special English^ social sfudies, natural sciences, and math courses 
ore available to all freshmen and are required for graduation. Many of these 
courses are taught by faculty who tcqch freshman sections only, and classes, are 
kept as small as possible, especially in English and social studies." These courses 
orff taught jn sections only; lecture courtes ore Q.onf?iftfed to upperclass subjedfs. ' 
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^ Freshman courses do have a strong emphasis on bftfck awareness, for the feeling 
among faculty is that most of the stu3fenfs vyho come from,<ithe state hpyg^been given 
little opportunity to develop a positive^idantity. Few, if any, public schools ifi 

* the state offer black historyc^luses^ and rtiany^udents cojne from areas in which 
poverty, lack of education, and^^Utical and social oppression have functioned 
a$ effective hindrances \o efforts at ethnic solidarity. Freshman English cources, 
therefore, may begin with books such as Manchild in the Promised Land, or The 

Autobiography of Malcolm X, emphasize poete such as Gwendolyn Brooks, and 

*■ ■ ' • . 

advance to such a jJifficult exercise in literary 'interpretation as Invisible Man. 

'\ 

Not only does such reading serve to enhance self pride and sthnic identity, but 
it is $ii ^ly more int^esting to many students. One of the important benefits of 
the latitude given individual instructors in the English program is that they may 
choose to leave much of the direction of the course up to their students. If a sec- 
tion v/ishes to study Fc-ulkner or Hemlngvyoy iru^fead of Claude 'Brown or Ralph Elli- 
son, in many cases they may do so. Another factor involved is <Se heterogeneous 
composition of the sections. Although students are loosely divided into three large 
categories^^qccording to their academic records and achievement tests, each gr< mq, 
and therefor.e each section of the freshman courses, includes a wide range of inter-^ 
ests and abilities. I Sections m,ay move at very different rates and in different^ 
directions accord|hg to the needs of each group. For the most part, little emphasis 
is placed" on testing, for the feeliny is that currently available standardized tests ^ 
indicate very^little significant information." 

Social science sections haVe the same emphasis on black awareness. The 



generpi outline of the course calls for the study of black history in the' fall, brrd / ' 



\ • 

a survey of areas such as psychology, sociology, economics, and political science 

cdurihg the spring semester. Again, the method and the subject matter may vary. 

One insfnictor begins the fall with a survey of the ancient African empires, while 

another starts with the famous efforts of Martin Luther King in the ar^, efforts 

in which many students or their relatives .were involved, and traces the struggle 

of black people back from that.point» Still others have involved their students in 

social action programs in the neighboring Hack communities. In the spring, 

teachers may put more or iess emphasis on black^orientation as they talk about 
.... 

traditional social sciences. Past sociological^f^appraisals of American black culture, 

/' ^ " 

or works of specialized psychology such as Black Rage , may serve as the starting 
-points^or^aminatlon of the basics of these disciplines. 

. Students are required to take a semester course in traditional college math, 
and those who score at 9.5 or below on the California Achievement Test are given 
first G rsmediai semester or ore offered the option of taking a special basic skills 
course during the summer,, before going on to the regular freshman math, the 
required year of natural science is not necessarily to be taken by a student during 
his freshman year, but is usually taken at some ti(ne during the first two years. 
This course is divided into life science and physical science, and the college prides 
itself on Its strong science department, housed in a brand new facility which was 
built aftef vigorous fund raising efforts for the puipose. Instructors in the basic 
science courses have tried very hard to find the nost effective text material for 
students who may have had only minimal science Instruction before, or who may 
still have reading handicaps which make most college science textbooks extremely 
difficult for them. The life science classes have been doing well with a book 
designed for nursing students, and instructors try to make the course material as 



relevant as possible, presenting material in an ecological framework and tying 
in OS much as possible with contemporary problems which concern the students.. 
There are other assets and inrio vatic ns available to the students. The college 

library is not large, but it is growing, and it houses one of the most complete 

t . . * 

collectiorts of Afro-Ameriban materials in the state, drawing many scholars from 

the area^ to do research they cannot do elsewhere. The school has recently been* 

able to purchase equipment for closed-circuit television, which can be used for 

class presentations as well as many other purposes. The possibilities this area 

offers for innovation and inspiration of students. who have been raised under thd 

■ . • • . , . i 

powerful influence of that medium are many. 

t 

The freshman program at Dawson on the whole seems well designed to meet 
the needs of the college. Unlike many special programs for non-tradirional students, 
it does not depend heavily on large sums of specially allocated money for its exist- 
ehce, and money is one thing that Dawson cannot supply in great amounts. The 



one way in which the program is especially costly is its emphasis on sVnall sections, 
and therefore oh a larger faculty than might ordinarily be supplied. The degree of 
foculty communication and cooperation is high, and the open sharing of ideas 
cannot fail to benefit the students. One instructor observed ^qt the effort at 
cooperation between English and social, sciences instructors could haye been better, 
but some effort was made, and that is helpful. The enthusiastic response of students 
has been especially gratifying according to the program's director. There are not 
as yet any detailed statistical analyses of the program's effect, but it has been 
noted that, among the. freshmen entering in the fall of 1968, the retention rate 
for the bottom half of the class (as determined by achievement test scores) was the 
same as that for the top half. ^ 249 



There are, of course, many problems, for a school like Dawson has many' 
$h:ikes.,against It at the start* It is small, it is predominantly black, and it is 
supported primarily by a black religious orggnization.. Its initi.al sources o^^ 
financial support, ;therefore, are likely to be few. Money, of course, is no 
panacea, but its scarcity at Dawson is felt in many ways. The school was without 
accreditation for many years until 1969, largely because its poverty left it unable 
to attract enough faculty with advanced degrees or to provide the kind of physical 
accommodaticns expected for accreditation. Even with plush facilities and Ivy 
League-style faculty, the school would stlLI have to deal with the problems of 
students who can barely afford transportation to the campus, much les^^tuition 
and textbooks. Almost 90 percent of the students receive some form^of financial 
aid; very few of them find What they do receive to be^suffic^ent• There is no way 
of really knowing how many of the students who are lost are discouraged by finan- 
cial problems which the school cannot help. Special scholarship funds are scarce; 
most assistance. has to come from loans or Educational Opportunity Grants, 
government-funded sources which are drying up in the current domestic finoncial 
squeeze. Dawson seems to inspire a strong loyalty in its alumni; many return as 
teachers, end It does draw a surprising amount of financial su^^port from local alumni 
units. Still, it is no longer possible for a school like Dawson to exist on charitable 
contributions from ol 

Students have other complaints, although few seem so bitterly discontented 
with the school that they can find nothing to praise about it. A common observa- 
tion is thejack of extra-curricular activities on the campus. This problem, too, 
of course, can be linked to the shortage of money. On weekends, the campus 
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virtuaHy shuts down, and resident students are handicapped by the yery poor public 
tra."«portation service to the school . Bus service simply stops altogether very early 
\^evcry evening, and for most of the weekend is available only every two hours. 
Even the Student Union Building is closed, and the library is open only part of the 
weekend ♦ 

The school also lacks funds to hire well-trained reading spscialists to deal, 
with the most prevalent academic deficiency of studentso As much individual atten- 
tion c*5 possible is given to students with these kin^^of problems, but it cannot be 
known whether a well-supplied and staffed reading program' would greatly improve 
the situation. Similarly, although many staff members believe in the importance of 
counseling for. students such a^^ose at Dawson, few counselors ore available, and 
the counseling program cannot be given the emphasis it needs. 

There is some. dissatisfaction among both students and faculty with the student 
social situation. Several teachers and students observe that the different groups 
or cliques remain very isolated on campus: fraternity and sorority members,, athletes^ 
political activists, dormitory students, and commuters do not en |ov*TtTeTn{'srG ctlcn 
that might make for a more active social life and more cooperation in academic ways. 
Many feel that the athletic program receives too strong an emphasis, and that 
athletes are given more social prominence than they deserve *n terms of their other 

■ . ■ \ ■ 

accomplishments* Ddwsbn in the past has fallen into the trap of de-emphasizing 
academic work for athletes in favor of success in competition, and exploitation of 
freshman athletes has been particularly damaging to these young men. There are 
many freshmen on varsity teams, and they are depended on far too heavily in compe- 
tition. There does seam to be growing pressure to change this situation, however. 
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Some of the problems that teachers observe in the classroom stem more from 
attitudes than from academic preparation. Those instructors who try to run their 
dosses on a .democratic basis often find their students bewildered by the reiTons- 
ibility placed on them; too many of them are products of the extremely authori- 
tarian atmosphere of the traditional public school classroom. Other teachers 
report that they are often discouraged by the. low expectations of.their students. 
Even those who do very well in college fail to aspire to graduate school or a 
profession • There is some evidence of an improvement in this situation, as more 

and iTiore students each year do dare to apply to graduate schools all over the 

i 

country. 

Students' comments do much to reveal the wide variety in the student body. 
For some, fratemi^/ and sorority life is a highly rewarding experience, while 
others perceive the values of this group as too superficial. Some students report 
that their studies at Dawson gave tham a, sense of themselves and their racial 
identity for the first time in their lives, while others resist what they fee! is too 
great a pressure to conform growing our of the emphasis on blackness # Many of 
the.students are older, some military veterans and some having worked for some 
years after high school. They are attracted to Dawson because it does offer small 
classes and special assistance; many of these are in the STEEP program. Many 
of them may suffer from a sense of isolation when they feel that they have little 
in common with the younger students. - * ^ * 

As at any college, political problems do arise as /acuity and staff disagree 
among. themselves about teaching philosophies and goals. The more conservative 
or traditional faculty members at Dawson tend to oppose those aspect? of the new 

- - . ^ 



programs which they see as focusing more on current political and social problems 
of black people at the expense of traditional academic skills and subject matter. 
The decree of autonomy to be given to the freshman studies division is, of course, 
also a difficult question, with the humanities and so^cial science divisions of the 
college feeling ihqt they should concern themselves to some extent with the teach- 
ing and subject matter of the freshman courses. The problems are difficult because 
they concern such essential issues, which lie right at the heart of the faculty's 
educational philosophy.' In many minds on both sides of the question, the probFem 
seems to be simply defined as black awareness versus basic skills; there heeds to be 
a,wider understanding of the fact that it is quite possible for a Dawson education 
to cultivate both. How effectiveness in each of these areas is to be measured is 
another thorny problem, which will require flexibility and experimentation, as 
well as great concern that the students should not suffer in the-process of devising 

r 

methods for accurate evaluations. ^ 

The issue of black identity and the rob ;t is fo piay in education is one of the 
major aspects of what is happening at Dawson College today. In some way or 
another, it concerns nearly every, student and faculty member on campus, and is, 
or course, defined in as many ways as there are people to be concerned about ito 
Perhaps the one other most vital concern of Dawson's program is the development 
of a system of higher education which is tailored to the college's heterogeneous 
student body. While these issues may represent the thorniest problems to be faced 
by the Dawson staff, they also have the potential to make Dawson a unique contri- 
butor to higher education in the country. 
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The black identity issue, along with all the difficulties involved in trying 
to define and utilize cultural identit)' and pride, finds an ideal laboratory in 
the predominantly black college. In this sense these schools, considered by 

some to be anachronisms in the age of belief in integration and "equal educa- 

^ • ■ \ ' 

Honal opportunity," can play g trerpendously important role in the development 

" \ ^- • 

of a jaluralistic society. It would seem that the search for an ethnic identity 
6annot proceed wi thout disagreement from many sides, and one lesson Which 
Dawson has to offer is that there is danger that some people mav feel ^heir 

. ■ ■ . ' ; \ ■ 

individually- threatened as large groups of their oeers try to reach more Unified 

notions of whof constitutes blackness ang[ what is best for black people. Even 

if there is an idearqnswer to the problem, ir cannot be found overnight, and 

it is more likely that schools like Dawson will serve to demonstrate that what 

IS needed is many diversified approaches, a lesson which the society could . > 

^ profitably learn from whatever group may be the first' to demonstrate it effectively. 

. . ■ \ . 

The issue of heterogeneous grouping is the subject of academic discussioris 

* - * * 

among groups ranging from 'ffrst-grade teachers to college deons, but Dawson is 

» 

accepting it as a given fact and, rather than viewing it as d-'disadvantage to b^ 
overcome, is attempting to evolve educational strategies which take advantage 

of this Sort of grouping. The difference involves an'Bntirely different attitude, 

^, • ■ \ 

a philosophy which might be of great benefit if applied more widely in higher \ 

- 

education. For at Ddwson, diversity is not represented by a few lonely individuals 
who must stand alone against the vast majority of students typical of the school's 
"normal" student body; c school with this minority sort of student representation 
does not seem to have any genuine belief in the possibilities of students from 
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many different backgrounds and with many different skills-educating each other, 
^t Dawson/ this pluralistic sort of education js becoming the normal state of 
affairs. 

There is much to hope for and much to fear in- the future of a school like 
Powson. Before it can make much progress, it must weather this period of severe 
financial hardship in education all over the country.. There are dangers in sue- 
ce$$V as well . The temptation for a schooh of rising prestige is to succumb to 
elitism, to indulge in the luxury of .meritocratic selectivity, and to give up the 
promising, though often difficult, efforts dt offering a quality education for a 
great variety of students. At the . same time, such a school may be tempted to 
gauge its success by the number of students 'who "make it" in traditional society, 
and may therefore give up'many of its unique features in,an effbrt to be "jus'f as 
good as", (or, as simjlar^as possible to) those schools whose graduates have thfe 

greatest chance for financial and social status. 

o 

^t may v,*sll be that in adopting this course, schools such as Dawson risk 
giving up their chance to have a far larger, and a. far more beneficial, impact 
on society. It it continues on its present course, ^however, Dawson is in no danger 
of making this mistake 
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• FRANKLIN UNIVERSITY 

• T^e spirit of the national civil rights movement had its impact.on' the nature of 
'- ■ . _ ~i/ . : ■ ,^ 

the effort that Franklin University was J^p- assume in the education of minority groups. 

Jh9 civil rights cbnfrontations throughput the country were met with a spontaneous 
response by ~a small number of activist students, faculty, and administrators on the Frank- 
lin campus. Their active participation in rallies, seminars, etc., provided the impetus ' 
for the university to commit itself formally to , the educational needs of minorities, though 
these activists were viewed as radicals, for Franklin had traditionally been known to be 
one of the rpost prestigious, wealthy, and conservative uniyersiries in the Northeast. 

In 1964 Franklin consciously chose to expand significantly the search jFor motivated 
and talented minority students from limited socio-economic and educational backgrounds. 
The university acknowledge that insufficient attention had been given to this area, that 
it had been remiss in not directing more energy and funds toward the achievement of a ^ 
diverse student population. Consequently, Franklin began to implement an admissions 
program which emphasizes the search for, admission of, and financial assistance to on 
increased number of minority group students ~ blacks, Puerto Ricans, Chicanos, poor 
whites. 

The response to the first, hastily conceived recruitment attempt was unproductive, 
however. The few students who responded were not prepared educationally, psychologico 
or financially to cope with the new demands imposed by college. The i/niversity was un- 
av/qre of and unprepared for the magnitude of the adjustment problems of minority youths 
to .the college experience. Consequently, the development of supportive programs for 
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minority group students became one of the ma{or concerns in the move to increa^ the ' V 
ethnic diversity of Franklin. Concerned members of the admihi^trotjon realized that 
supportive programs must be included in cny recruitment work in this area since the old 

"sink 6r swim" approach to minority group stjdents' academic and social adjustment to 

\ 

the uriiversity had proven to be more harmful than denying admission initially. \ 

In 1964 the approach to increased minority enrollment and support at Franklin took 
the form of concerned faculty,^ in various departments, providing special help. Interested 
faculty members were assigned students needing additional preparation in certain critical^ 
academic skill areas such as reading and English composition. While, the involvement of 
faculty has continued to be important, more formal compensatory programs needed to be- 
designed. 

In the summer of 1965 Franklin participated in the Lawrenceville-Rutgers Summer 
Program. Minority group students evidencing a need for additional work in verbal and 
Writing skills were enrolled in English courses designed to give the students a more solfd 
background in these areas. A special emphasis was given to/English composition since 
the major portion of college success centers on written reports, exdms, etc. \ ^ 

Although enrollment was not mandatory, alT newly recruited blacks were expected 
and encouraged to attend. There were extensive efforts to acquaint the recruits with 
black faculty members as well as other key universjty administrators (financial aid officers, 
deans, etc.) who v/ere identified as being sensitive to the needs of minority youths. 
Specifically, the orientation program was to help participants develop self-insight so they 
could become aware of their goals, expectations, and the impact of their actions on 
others. Its second objective was to help the lilacks acquire communication skills to better 
understand the messages of others and more accurately convey their own intentions. 



There were several problems evident in th'e program/ however. The new freshmen 
were not mvolved in the planning proce5s, and it was easy for them to conclude that 
the Mniversity had identified them a;; "incompetents" to be reckoned with. Much of the : 
faculty participation was unenthusiastic an.c uninspiring. And finally, the campus atmos- ' 
Sphere and cultural differences posed .lerious adjustment problems for both students and ■ 
faculty members. " , 

In the summers of 1966 and 1967 Franklin established a program fn conjunction with 
the school's Upward Bound Program and Master of Arts in Teaching Program for graduate 
jtudents entering urbqri'feducation.' Hefd at a nearby private boys' school, the program 
employed entering Franklin freshmen as assistant tutors to Upward BoOnd stuu'enrs and also 
enrolled them in a careful ly^.designed English course. 

Franklin students enrolled in ihe summer prcgram we're also scheduled to take a- special 
English course during their first semesfer of college Work. The course concentrated on the 
development of reading skills and writing ability. Reading, assignments were made .egularly 
to expose the students to the type of reading matter they would experience during their first 
two years at Frcnklin. Short papers on the material were assigned frequently to measure 
the student's ability to understand the material cjnd also to measure his ability to express 
his thoughts. The program was directed by o full-time facuify member with experience 
working in the black "community, who was considered sympglhetic to the neejls of minority 
group students. . " 

This approach to compensatory education rjsveale'd ajjurrtC^f problems which limited 
the effectiveness of Franklin's efforts. Studenrs^ejjarded as offensive and degrading the 
fact, that they were singled out and j;ex^tfTred^ attend special clasf^s during the summer 
and academic year. lheja€f fhat special attention had been direcied toward them /by the 
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university gave them d sense of nof being able to perform the work that Franklin demanded. 
. Another problem was the failure to arrange a program thbr would present tfie^mqterial to the 
students in a manner that would be both exciting and -interistlng. 

The university and concerned minority group students realized that a new approach 
to compensatory education had to be devised. Two programs have developed av Franklin 
which have yielded some very positive results^ These'program^ are the Fftslffer Summer 
Pfientation Program and something called, "Me, My Goals, and Franklin^" the Pfeiffer 

Summer Orientation Program is an extension of a Special scholarship program .for minority 

* If* 

yroup Shjdents interested in premedical preparation. The orientation program, now in its • 
second year, was ccrscaived by and is currenriy directed by students in the Pfeiffer Pro- 
•groiTi. . • ' ^ , 

In essence, the summer program encourages students receiving Pfeiffer Scholarships 
to partidpate in a summer orientation program tailored to individual n^ds. Two main 

areas are coyered: what academic approach should the student take dt Franklin; and what 

^ / 

is the\true world of medicine?^ 

in the area of academic orientation, students are assigned to a preliminary science 
course in biology> chemistry, or organic chemistry. A course in calculus is al.'so offered. 
Sir^ce Franklin is an academic institution that stresses individual work and research, these 
preliminary science courses were prepared to expose the students to the mechanics of 
analytical thinking as opposed to the rote or regurgitative approaches to academic material. 
Stu/Jerits become familiar with the scientific method af investigation.and can plan on 
perfonning indepe'ndent research at Franklin, Guest speakers from thg medical community 
are invited to address the sfudenrb on topics of interest and also to expose the Pfeiffer * 
students to the world of the practicing.physician. Trips to medical schools and hospitals 
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are also part of the program. Students are assigned {obs as'lalSoratory assistants to the 



.faculty members working in the program. This furthers the students' orientation to the ^ 
type of scjientific wprk performed at Franklia. The program seems to have proved very- 
successfbl fqr the students involved, evidently largely cs a result^ of the students' Ihvol- * 
vement in program planning ^and direction. \ , ' * , 

Reaiizing that communication^ is arj^bSolute necessity to bring about productive ^ 
change in students' academic performance, FranklinUaculty^ members, administrators and 
black freshmen have participated in a joint orientation program to establish 6 system oV 
"contract building." This contract building is basically educatfanal in that each group 
educates the other to its expectations o.f Franfclin and its communi^s; what roles members . 
of the group will take at Fjanklin; and what goals they can hope to achieve there^ TheV 
orientation program also is designed around the dyr^amiej of interaction that the black 

students will have with the rest of the student body, faculty members, and administration. 

't 

It is hoped that this orientation program will facilitate the adjustment a net educaHon of .'^ 
the varibuj^pominpnities at Franklin to eaih other and v/ill help make the unn/ersity a.place 
of relevant education for all. ' , , « 

^ To assist undergraduates in their academic dn^ personal adjustment td Franklin and 

* 4 

* college life in general, the* university has established c Five^^ uar Program, This.program * 
was fomied primarily to^ive students the needed flexibility to pace, their undergraduate 
years at FrankHr. at a rate that would be both comfortable and successful.. If cJ student is 
recommended *and admitted to tfje program, hie may jake a lighter course !uad a^^djfhe 
prepare himself more gradually f6r college //ork. This. program is open to afl students 
evidencing a. strong need for pacing. Th^^programy hoyvever, is not "rigid to the e> tent 
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that once in the program a student cannot complete , his academfc requirements in four 
years. .Students, in conjunction with their advisors and the Dean's Office, decide on 
the pacing appropriate for.their successful academic development, 

A number of organ izat^ions have been established oyer tlie last few years by minority 
group students at Franklin to develop a state of community and social grounding in order 
to njake iheU stay more meaningfL-l. These organizations have proven to be beneficial 
K and educational for both the student and the university, 

Afro-American Society 

. Many of the Afro- American undergraduates are involved in the Afro- American 
Society. This organization of students is fully recognized by the university and has. 
proven to be an active participant in student affairs at Franklin. The Society is 
responsible for a number of cultural activities that take place on campus throughout 
the year. These activities range from "soul iessions" held at the Black House to the more 
•^formal Afro-American and African History courses. The Afro-American Society and 
Black House, which is both a cultural center and residential house for undergraduates, 
enable the students to develop a sense of community and identity among themselves. 

Afro- American Institute 

Tfje Afro-American Institute was developed through the efforts of concerned Afro-.| 
Americon undergraduates wh^ desire a complete and relevant education. In addition, ! 
the institute serves qs the innovative source for a black acader^'c program at Franklin. 
Enjoying a degree of autonomy from the university, the Institute hos powei to recommend 
and implement changes in the various academic departments. The Institute also helps \ o 



Franklin attract black professionals to the campus and this year is responsible for in- / 

/' / 

creasing the number of black faculty and administrators from. four to approximately / 

' • ^ ' " / 

tWenty-tix. The Institute maintains a strong relationship with the Institute of the Black 

World in Atlanta, Georgia. The Institute of the Black World, which is currently directed 



by Vincent Harding, is researching the total range of the black man's experiences here 
in America. Franklin students interested in attending a university in the Sout|i for a 
year may apply to do so under the auspices of the Institute . 



Pfeiffer Club . I * 

The Pfeiffer Club is an extension of the Rfeiffer Summer Orientation^ Program. Mi- 



nority group students in the Pfeiffer Program^and related sciences have formed a club to 
deal with issues that are of interest to them(. The Club, periodically invites speakers from 
, the medical community and plans trips to n'earby medical schools and hospitals. The Club 



also assists in recruiting to Franklin other Students who are interested/in medicine. 

The Latin leadership Club 

In September 1969 Franklin substantially increased its enrol Infjent of Spanish-speaking 
students. These students, sensing a need for ihe development of community and social 
grounding, have, with the assistance of a Ford Foundation Grant( organized themselves 
into the Latin Leadership Club. The organization probably will' be similar to the Afro- 
Anjerican Society in that the students want to deVelop programs relevant to their needs. 
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The financial aid program at Franklin has expanded with the increased effort to 
recruit minol'ii^ students* Substantial increases in the amount of financial aid available 
to minority students were opproved in order to avoid denying admission to any student 
because of his lack of funds. The financial ciid, policy at Franklin is that for any student 
who is admitted, his full financial need will' be met. A typicaLfinancial aid package 
would be approximately $5,000 for 1970-71. Financial^ aid funds come from sources such 
OS Franklin scholarship money. Federal Educational Opportunity Grants, National 
Achievement Scholarship Program for Negro Students, Papago Indian Scholarship, National 
Student Loan, and Qollege Work-Study Program. 

. The attrition rate among all minority group students has been low at Franklin, a con- 
dition which may be attributable to the fact that Franklin has not drawn its minority 
student population from the pool of the less academically able students. Board scores for 
the typical minority student at Franklin suggest that the student's motivation, coupled with 
his potential for academic success in an accepting, understanding, and supportive atmosphere 
would enhance his chances to graduate. Minority students have entered most departments 
at Franklin, concentrating in such fields as pre-medicine, government, psychology, and 
anthropology. ^ 

Franklin has learned over the last six years that a number of important steps must be 
taken if a program of minority group admission is to achieve significant success. 

1. The most important factor seems clearly to be the collective . 
psychological Siute of the university and its sub-communities regarding 
" the recruitment of minority group studisnts. The university communities 
(students, faculty, and administrators) must consider beforehand the fact 
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as divorced 



that changes in academic life-styles will occur and that they must 

\ 

approach thpse changes with a positive and flexible concern, and 
in'consonance with the feelings of the minority citizens in the 
neighboring communities. The fact that Franklin has a reputation 
as an exclusive, elitist school for children of the wealthy has 
.presented special problems for minority group students in relating 
to members of the minority group community in the surrounding 
town. These local residents may view college blacks 
from the problems of their own people, and may trea^ them vyith 
distrust or hostility. 

.2. A host of recruitment devices must be employed in 
order to reach a yariety^of minority group si-udents from all geo- . 
graphical areas. 

3. Strict adherence to the traditional weighting of admission 
criteria has to be changed in order to asse^ss fairly the candidates' 
strengths. 

4. In order tc^establish and maintain a successful recruit- 
ment program, a solid and adequate financial aid program must 
be established that takes into consideration the fact that the 
student's family is forced to Jive without the minority student's 
contribution to'his family's income, and also the problems of a 
student who has just enough money to live on, yet who sees his 
fellow-students freely spending money for recreation, cars, long 
tripS/ etc. 
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5* Students should be involved in the planning of any 
special programs designed to facilitate their transition to a uni- 
versity community. 

6. Colleges that recruit large numbers of minority group^ 
students must realize the needs of these students on campus* Or- 
ganizations such as the Afro-American Society and Latin Leadership 
Club are both necessary and productive. The social climate on and 
off campus is an important factor in the sl"udent's adjustment to 
college life. The importance of the student's religions needs'" 
must not be overlooked. 

7. Minority students must be assured that the university is 
committed, in all aspects of its operations, to assisting them in 
ochieving a sense of power, prestige, and achievement as 
motivating factors to sustain their interest in attaining an academic 
degree. 

8. Minority students must sense that they have developed 
an effective strategy for presenting their expectations, problems, 
and concerns to the faculty, staff, and administrators in a warm, 
accepting, and non-fudgemental atmosphere. 

9. *The entire university must strive to become a more open 
system, a system which can modify itself to meet the changing' social 
order in which it must operate. The faculty and students should make 
an evaluation .of their behavioral norms gpS determine a course of 
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GcHon which will bring these norms more closely in line with siated 
and agreed-upon university goals. 

Wlule Franklin h far ahead of many universities in leadership and programs, minority 
students are not convinced that Franklin is uot more concerned. with Its image as o national 
leader in education than it is in developing new strategies for^change to.melt real'sT.in^rity 
student needs. This seems to indicate that intensive human relations training to meet 
the changing demands of a changing'sqciety can be extremely beneficial to the Franklin 
College community. 

Although all members of the collegec^munity do not completely embrace the 
proposed goal of enrolling fifteen to twenty percent minority students, administration is 
cognizant of the possible problems and committed to developing an effective educational 
program for minority students. The administration does not plan to cut the amount of 
money spent on minorities at Franklin, even though there yvill be^udget cuts in other 



areas. 



All compensatory education programs, will remain tentative and flexible so that they 
can be refleciive of the needs of the segrfient of the population for which they were de- 
signed. The Five Year Pace of Study Program will continue to remain an option for all 
students who seem to indicate that their pace of study is the critical factor in their 
demic u.iderachievement. 
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FERNCLIFF COLLEGE 
Fou|ided in 1852, this small liberal arts college in the midwest has a reputation 

../■ • ■ .■ 

for activism, nonconformity, liberalism and experimentation. Although Ferncliff is generally 

/ j> , 

. / ^ . . ' i 

considered to be a highly selective school, its student body has become more heterogeneous 

in the past few years. Many of these students will continue to rank in the top 10 per cent, of 

their high school graduating class, and many also will be able to meet the $4500 or higher 

costs with little or no strain. But a growing percentage hove considerable problems 

with the rising tuition and fees, and a small minority need help in adjusting to the 

free-wheeling, independent study-oriented academic atmosphere. 

Prior to 1964, when this college began its special program for "high risk" students, 

there were fewer than 30 blacks enrolled in the college. Cnly 128 blacks had previously 

attended the college during its 112-yM^history, Funded by a grant of more than $300,000 * 

from one of the major foundations, the coi.lege's special program has enrolled approximately 

100 students who would previously have been considered, "inadmissible. " The average 

* 

age of these special students upon.admissipo was 18, over seventy per cent were male, and 

0 ' 

close to 90 per cent were black. .Seventy per cent qualified for the maximum Economic 

,9 , 

Opportunity Grant and over 90 per cent qualified for partial EOG ^unds. 

The milieu into which these stud[ents had been specially recruited from the major 
ghettoes of the northeastern part of the United States was significantly different from 
onything most had experienced before. Ferncliff abolished the grading system in 1958 
and is*presently using a credit/no record system. The student receives credit fcr a course 

(usually five credits), or no record of any activity appears on his qr her transcript. No 

/ • ' ■ * ■ ^ 
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letter grades are used; evaluations usually determine whether a student should receive 
credit or not. Many of these are self-evaluations, and many of the classes are independent 
study or classes initiated and taught by students. 

The college once boasted of having the most complete honor system of any in 
the countr)'. Most exams are still given on the honor system and students sign out their 
own books from the library. Students have complete control of the dormitories, and each 
floor (or hall) determines its own rules with regard to visiting hours, drugs, co-ed living 
arrangements and pets. Co-ed dorms were initiated several years ago, officially, * 
by the college. Presently a small minority of the students are living in co-ed rooms. 
Students living in dorms are not assigned co-e_d roommates, but once the assignments are ' 
made (and the parents leave the campus), the students can live in their dorms with whomever, . 
and whatever, they choose, as long as there are no strong objections from fellow hall-mates. 

s, 

Almost one quarter of the students live off -campus in thair own apartments> rented homes, 
or communes. Their presence has a strong effect upon the small village of 5,0001n which 
the college is located, ^ ^ ^ 

Class attendance is usually required at the first and last class. Most professors 
"rap" instead of lecture, and most assign papers in place of exams. There are no longer 
any comprehensive exams to pass on the way toward graduation, except for basic exams 
in math and English, which many ''freshmen pass during orientation week. 

The coljege was a pioneer in. the field of work-study programs, operating under 
0 plan which includes a normal five-year course of study for each student, and which 
provides that, normally, only about half of the student body will be on campus at any 

one tittle, each student working two quarters and spending two .quarters on campus study^ing. 

? - 

There are variations to this structure, however, and the system is extremely flexible. 
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Freshman students all spend their Rrst quarter on campus, then normally spend the next 
three months working. Studentsjn their second year may work for three or six months, 
with similar flexibility in succeeding years. The basic framework within which the student 
plans his program is a required 160 academic credits and 80 work credits. Each student may 
fulfi II' these requirements in a large variety of ways; 

'This background information is vital for a clear understanding of^the situation 
facing the poor or the lower-class minority student attending this college, which advertises 
In its bulletin that there are 2,000 educations in progress at Ferncliff, and each is 
different. One S .liriistrator has called this ^'almost incoherent individualization," and 
many faculty and students' admit that the college is indeed in a constant and unpredictable 
state of flux ond change, yet there is no doubt that this college is a leader in innovative 
practices in higher education. It is a |^"6ving ground for many theories and a refuge from 
many realities. 

. , Let us begin now to examine the efforts that this college has made to provide 
educational opportunity to poor and minority students. What kinds of experiences does 
one* have after being "air-lifted" from the ghetto to Utopia? Ferncliff^s initial effort at 
a Ifiigh-risk program involved eleven students, who entered the school in 1965. By 1970 
on^of these students, a woman, had graduated. The program was not off to a very auspicious 
start. These eleven were offered tutoring on a voluntary basis, with tutors being themselves 
volunteers from among faculty and studants; in addition, there were expert^ in remedial 
moth and English, who had always been availdble to any student who might take the time 
to seek help. Special program staff consisted of two counselors, one of whom was black. 
They, however, and their successor, a white man who was given a post in the offrce of 
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Ihe Dean of Faculty, were met with indifference, if pot resentment, by the students in 
the program. The college had completely failed to foresee problems in getting jobs for 
special students, problems arising from their inadequate academic qualifications, or from 
outright racial discrimination. Few, if any^ attempts were made to design ei.Victive special 
procedures for obtaining jobs for these ^students. 

Existing evidence seems to suggest that such a loosely structured "program/', 

was simply not supportive enough, nor responsive to the needs oPminority students. Most 

I 

of the ten who left indicated that they were leaving because of emotiohal problems. Only 
one was asked to leave for academic reasons. As activities at Ferncliff for black students 
increased and evolved (largely through the efforfs of black students themselves), the 
retention rote improved considerably. (Four of the ten students who dropped out have 
.returned in the last two years.) However, these facts, though the only factual data 
available, do little to answer .the question of whether the program could be termed a 
success. • • - - ^ 

The goal of the program was not necessarily to work with these students 
to achieve a Ferncliff degree. One thoughrwas that minority students should be prepared 
to go back to their own communities to help. In addition,, the administration felt that 
the students in the program and the other students in the Ferncliff community would have 
an enriching interracial and intercultural experience by the inclusion of a sizable 
number of working-class and minority students in the white middle-class world of the " 
college and the local «i;ommunity. It was stressed that "even if these students don't 
graduate they will probably be better off after their exposure to the Ferncliff community 

0 

for a number of years." The assumption was that this would indeed be an "enriching 
experience" for the previously "disadvqntaged"student. Yet i.i the absence of o more 

c 
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carefully planned remedial and supportive effort, much of the enrichment hod to be 
left to chance. 

Because of the great freedom and emphasis on student participation at this 
college, several far-reaching efforts soon developed among the black students on the 
campus. Besides getting caught up in the Black Power movement in 1966-67, ♦he black 
Students began a movement of their own* The college in 1967 had no courses in 
African or Afro- American history, music, qrt, or 'literature. The black students attempted 
to communicate their feelings of alienation and frustration to the faculty and tho , " 

a 

odmlnstration through the organization of a black group focusing on African and Afro- 

American culture and history. 
♦ 

They met with little success in- curriculum revision and in the Increase in 
the number of black faculty or students. A chairman of one of the departments publicly 
announced during this time that he felt the students were doing all the organizing 
merely to attract attention. His opinion was not unique among the faculty at the college. 

The students continued to organize and communicate to the faculty and 
students their impressions of Ferncliff College. In one position paper they stated 
"... d fear that the Ferncliff experience will eventually drag us away from our own 

o 

personal jdentities and away from our own people by making us marginal men and women, 
bleached niggers, who have left what was ours for what the white man holds out to us, ' 
but.jContinuaily denies us^." 

The black studt' also stressed that the existing curriculum did not deal with 
the needs of the black student. Because of the atmosphere of student activism on the 
campus, the blacks were able to receive considerable coverage in the student newspaper 
and on the college radio. By July of 1968, the blacl^ students wrote: "... over the 
last five quarters there has been a fantastic break-down between blacks and whites 
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Because of the black feeling of alienation toward college policy . . 

\ ■ . . ^ 

\ This series of events culminated in a list of demands presented by the black 
"Students on July 17, 1968; One dsked For money to set up a separate Black Institute, 

\ 

and another demanded^the removal of the director of the special program, who was, 
drtheyime, a white Ph.D. 

A white faculty member commented, "It is doubtful whether anyone conceivFng- 
an interracial education program - especially a white man - could foresee all t^e changes 
which the\institution would have to undergo in order to bring such a program into being \ 
and make it meaningful to black students." ' - • ' 

4 The students were asking for separate classes and separate living quarters. 



This was. indeed 'shocking because one of the primary myths about the college iand the 
village was its\perfect record in race relations and interracial living*-. The students 
were given a dorm, received^a considerable amount of money from' the college, and 
succeeded in having the director of the special. program resign. What emerged was the 
first all-black doi^ on a white college campus in recent memory. It was especially 

important because .it was a product of the efforts of the college to increase its poor and 

. ' . \ ' J ' 

minority population and educate its white students to seme of the realities.Jn America. As 

was stated previously, the primary goal was not to graduate more blacks> but to introduce 

pluralism to thq^campus and the community and observe the changes. This fit in perfectly 

with the experimental nature of Femcliff, and the new students were given as much 

freedom to "do their^thing" as anyone on the campus. "Although bewildered by the 

• % ~ * ' 

unforeseen turn of events brought about by what, they had considered to be good 

intentions, tfie adminstrators decided .to make sure the blfick students secured and ^ 

. . ■ . ■ ■ . . • .■r 

maintained their own separate facilities and resources. ^ • « , *^ 



The special program, which continued to enroll from 15 to 20 students per 
year, come under the direction, of a black female social worker* Its role and influence 
decreased as the sfudent-initidted Institute grew and required* more money. By the falf 
of 1969 -'hen a new black male was hired as director of this program, the. staff had been 
reduced tcr a secretary, and his office consisted of two rooms in a building controlled 
by the jjlack students. This building was in addition to their separate docm in a different 
part^bf the campus. * 

In November of 1969, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
$i^g^ed out Femcliff to apply pressure to close its black dorm. There were now numerous 
such separate dormitories 'On white campuses, and the federal government was threatening 
to cut off all federal funds by December .of 1969 unless this dorm qt Femcliff ceased 
to exist. Student leaders weie included in discussions in Washington and on the college 
campus. • ' . * ; 

At a Board of Trustees Meetmg two weeks before ihe HEW deadline, the leader 
of the black students and the director of the special program addressed the trustees. 
They pointed out the academic deficiencies: of the special program, citing figures to 
$how^^}Kit 50% of the special students were in serious^cademic difficulty. The student 
leader. presented new suggestions' for the program and stated that black students would 
close the black dorm if the college substantially increased its working class enrolfment 
and institutionalized the program the students [lad developed. The Board, overwhelmed . 
by the new evi\lence that their special program left much to be desired, quickly 
endorsed the resolutions proposed by the administrator ond student leader, and left the 
camp.us,. ■ 
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The faculty he Id a special meeting within a week and cKorged that the Board 
had no idea of the cost of. the new program it had agreed to* The faculty was right, 
for when the cost was revealed a month later, it was over $5,000, OQp. By this time the 
ftudents had closed the dorm ahd were attempting to work with the adminisff -^tion to help 
it implement what the BoaVd had agreed to previously. 

Ninety total-need students* v/ere admitted in the freshman class of 1970, end 
tv^lve of these were the lost to be admitted under the old special program. This old 
program wasJbeing phased out, and the college was tutning its priorities in nev^ directions 
with great haste. The students closed the school for three days during the summer, main- 

taining that the college vfos going back on its commitment. They were demanding 

» <> * 

$440,000 for their program.ahd the college had only given them ^"^0,000. When the 
strike ended, eveiy deportment In the college had its budget cut 5% and the students were 
promised an additiondi $230,000 for the 1970-71 year. 

i . * *' \ " 

The students had by now been giv^en'offi.ces in the Dean.of Students' Office and 
had established their own program of Financial* Aid, Counseling and Guidance, Driver 
Education, and Supportive Services. The (|ntrdl Committee had ordered their old building 
repainted and repaired cind they v ere now using this facility exqlusively for the develop- 
ment of d new ir.ititute for* the solution of .social problem^. Whites were allowed to take 
part in the leadership and organization ^if all these now student projects. In fact, the 
Director of Ifie Institute is now white, and so are some of its componeiit diVectors. The 
student-run progrcm h"as been given status and financial resources comparable to thpse of 
other departments. 

There are still no faculty on the staff of the new program, and it does not seem 
likely that the college will move to hire any in the near future. The amount of money , 
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0omg to the stu^dnts. next'^year had not been agreed upon as of March I97L The number 
of total-rjeed frfe5lirnan;qdms$sions.KQS.been reduced froiji 90 in 1970 to 30 In 1971. , ThM 
roc^'col redc^'ctiOB^stemmed from a shortage of avoHable financio! aid^ the college having 

' over'^'^tericfed itsejf the previous year by admitting the 90 tofal -need students. Another 
InteMfrg fact is fRot over half of the 1970 tpt<:i-need students are white, ^cqdei^l colly, 
these 46y4htfe sfudehts ^fere suj^erior to the overage ferncliff freshman in the same 
enlering closs, ofpd the btcick studeni^qveraged at the same academic level as other blacks 
enteiingl^ih^^ class. Th-i^tfTe^My Bifferen^ between the students in the new 
pr6stiim Qn^ theregulbr Ferncliff rfucfents^fitems ^o b^^t^ students pre nor 

as well off nnon^ally. Rnaliy^ there are Jfewer minority faculty on. contract noyvf than 
yeors and ne block hds yet been hired into a ma}or adtninistratl ve pdsitlon at 

jthf college* ' * • '/ , ' !^ • ' ^ " /'^ 

J«^re ijt reo$6n >p bef|ev/& iJiat tlje studont progrom^moy be losing niuch of its , 

'istrengt^ond dlrefil^^ \ r \ r 

1) For the first tlm€ in sev^tglyeqr^'xmu pf the block leaders are leaving th^ 
compus. fbi- OR^Iqynierit^on regular co-op \c^s., (Many ijodf been' earning th^eir 

\ / ^ W&rk cre<^if? by be<^KIng dfifpfo^^^ the ;black students* prgamzatiqois.]^ 

2) ^ l^ri/'studef^i have reblfzed tWf they hod few academfc credits ond ttiey /ore 

, 3) The students remaihing ore tcni^f t<S odmioUter whotever fund^ are of located 
V, ; ^ '^byll^e ipoHege ^ . ^- . . . 

4) /Many^f the mere octV^' blocV. foaulty on^ students hoye left or a»^<3<iuated. 



What is the meaning of tfits evaluation of the Fernclif^^program? Can It be called 
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successful? According to Ferncliff administrators, it can. And they may be right, espe- 
cially since program goals were initially stqted so nebulously. \he school was made, 
nwre or less, into some sort of integrated community, and survived. The four-year 

■• . J "A. 

"experiment in interracial living" was conducted without irremedioble casualties. The 
school mqy^.even be said to hove benefitted from some of |he changeSi^ which the new . 
students brought about. Much discussion resulted in changes in the evoluation system, 
and in the curriculum. Sdru^ mandatory cojjrses were dropped, and there are many more 
stud^trinitiated courses and projects. Some courses orejactuaily taught by students, some 
os^young as freshmen. • - | 

Yet o brief examination of the history of the program snil leads to the conclusion 
that It has not been a success. What went wrong? It seems that the primary lesson the 
^Ferncliff experience has to offer is the n^ed for careful planning, and program structure. 
The lock of clearly stated goals may have had face-saving results in the end, (but the 
program might well have been better directed if certain accomplishments hadlbeen 
expected of ft^ After goals are estoblished, careful planning is necessary, with a realistic 
assessment of financial resources avollable, and what can and cannot be done v/fth the 
money. The prpgram sf^^vld be provided with a competent staff equipped with* relevant 
skills and experiences to enable them to r^lote well to students, and this staff should 

• eceive firm ^ypport fror the administration. In addition, much can be learnedlfrom 

i 

cooperation with other institutions who are attempting such programs. ^ , 

the most important problem at Ferncliff may be summed up in the need fc|r structure 

A firmer structure for this p*03r am might ha\^ resulted in o more successful efforti to attack 

' i I - 

the ocademic problems of the studerts, an are^, in which the progrom dramaHcally failed. 



No doubt the students learned a great deal from what they were able to accomplish within 
the great amount of independence they were given. However, a more carefully directed 
program might have given them these benefits as well as a college experience more 
successful in the traditional sense. 
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MARIPOSA STATE UNIVERSITy ^ 

/ • 

As a large urban university in the Sdk'thw.est, /y^driposa State University has at 
various times Instituted several programs specifically aimed at minority group students: 
Upward Bound - a program for lOtb, 1-1 th, and I2th grade students of 
three high schools in the metropolitan- area; attempts to provide enriched 
experiences for low achieving minority students in order to increase their 
. chances of success in higher education. The prograqfi at Mqripoftsa began 
prior fo Federal programs, when faculty members pooled resources to bring 
^approximately 25 black students from a nearby ghetto area for Saturday 
counseling and tutorial assistance. Enrollment hasJncreased to a level 

of approximately 130 students, the majority of whom are black and 

<» * . <> 

. • Chicano 

' Equat^Opportunity Program - a program designed for students who aie 
regularly admitted for university work but who require counseling and,, 
tutorial assistance ps well as financial assistance. 
College Qommitment Program - a program invqiving students in the re- 
cruitment of different ethnic groups for different levels of.college programs. 
Engineering High Potential Program - program developed by Hughes 
Aircraft and coordinated by the Engineering bopaHment at Mariposa. 
Supportive services are provided by the special programs staff, but the 
academic curricula and staff are provided by the Engineering Department. 
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High Potential Program - a program designed for the student who does 
not meet the college's normal admissions requirements. It is a tra'nsitionpp 
program in which students take specially designed coijrses to increase 
theii self-awareness, ethnic pride, language, skills, and adjustment 
^ to college' life, before going on to enroll in regular college courses, 

& 

All special courses offered by the program center around curriculum 
materials chosen for their ability to increase students' understanding of 
and pride in their own style of life. This case study concentrates on the 

High Potential Program, 
♦ 

The High Potential Program at Mariposa grew out of the work a Student Task Force 
composed mainly of Mexican-American students and members of the Black Students Union/ 
Theprogrom went into effr»ct in 1967 with separate components for black and Mexican- 
American students, 'he following year, additional sections were set up for Asian-Amer- 
icon and American Indian students, and about 300 students were enrolled in the four 

areas of the program, " • . - 

* • 

^ In an effdrt to show respect for the uniqueness of each ethnic group, designers of- the 

program provided ^eparate curriculum and instructors for each component. Ethnic pride 
and self concept are consistently stressed as primary goals of the program, and the curri- 

' /tSiUJi^^^ emphosizes ethnic group histor>', literature, and other cultural expressions. 

Xhq strategy of the program is to introduce the remedial basi- skills material through th$ 
'culturally bosed courses, 

Students^ace recruited for the program by staff members of eoch Individual component. 
Recruiters seeJc ^tv^onts from economicall)^deprived bcckground who have In some way dem- 
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onstrafed potential for achievement, ethnic idenHfication and commitment, and some 

degree of maturity. Using special tests devised by program staff^ potential students are 

tested for their level of specific skills in math, composition, and grammar. Each applicant 

IS considered on the basis of profile sheets, previousjschool record, letters of » ^commendation, 

and the Parent Confidential Statement or a financial background statement. ' 

0 . ' . / 

As might be expected, recruiters for the American Indian component report the 

highest degree of difficulty in their effoFt^r They cite such physical difficulties as 

L . ' ' ' 

limited mail service, muddy or otherwise inticcessible^^aceas, and-poor of Hbnexistent 
_ telephone communication. .Recruitment usuafly must be attempted by means of visits to 
the reservation, end very often these efforts are hampered by the mounting suspicion with, 
which those on the reservation view outsiders. Most black students bre recruited from 
communities near the campus, and, many are veterans recently returned from Vietnam. 
Some students are recruited through ^he College Commitment Program. A large percentage 
of students in the Asian component are in the country on student visas and may be paying 
higher ou*-of-5tnte fees. 

The :;,jdent Services Division is responsible for counseling students in the High 
Potential end EqucI Opportunity Programs. The academic counseling seciion provides 
osnistanqe to oil students in course and program planning, and one counselor is available 
to students in each program for assistance in such non-accjer problems as housing,^ fi- 
nancial aid, and personal matters. Jnstructcrs are also expected to act as counselors. 

I- 

Students in the High Potential Program are considered folly matriculated. Although 
tjiey are provided with a specially designed curricjium, taught almost exclusively by 
mstruc|tars in the program, they receive regufr.r unit credit at the university. As they 
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proceed in the High Potential Program, they begin to take one or two courses in the 

regular university complex. Depending on their progress after two or three quarters, an 

evaluaHon is made as to whether they should go into the university as regular E.O.P, 

students. ^ 

Many of the students in the High Potential Program come to college wit|i severe 

deficiencies in the basic skills, and these deficien^iesjore difficult to correct di/ring" 

. the one-year progrgm* Emphasis is placed on academic counseling, but it is frequer^tly 
' ' * \ 

difficult to get students to come to counseling sessions. In addition, and perhaps acting 

.as a cause of this lack of motivation, there-ore many other difficulties which students in 

1 ' * 

the program must face. ^ * ' • 

! > 

j Perhaps the primary problem for the High Potential Program js the perception of it 
by many students as stigmatizing them on compos. Interviewers found, again and again, 
tjiat student:* were quite willing to state their doubts about the good intentions of the^ * 
ujiiversity toward the program and about the attitude of other students on campus toward. 

1 ' ^ 

students ii the program. Instructors repori that thirty or forty percent of the students are 

I ' ^ 

demonstrably "turned off" to the program by uch concrete factors a> inadequate financial 

support or the social problems they encounter in the campus ^setting. Others, as might 

be* expected, are discouraged by their inadequate academic preparation or the loneliness 

of being so far away from home. ,But there does seem to be seme question of whether the 

univers'ity and the program might be able to deal with these kinds of prqblems more 

effectively. 

The campus dormitories are predominantly white, and students living on campus are . 
not receptive to program students, admittedly considering them Ill-equipped to be on 
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campus. Program students are given a choice of dormitory, and are usually grouped 
together spme what .within each dormitory. But because of the negative feeling they per- 
ceive omong regular students toward the program, they consider dormitory living undesirobl 
Yet off-cumpus living is quite expensive. This dilemma is_^rjBla ted to another aspect of. 
—program inadequacy, financial aid. . ' 

The financial aid package varies from $800 to $1200 per semester, and almost every 
student considers it grossly inadequate. Little is left after tuition and room and board 
b'fls are paid, and students are told that they carmot work during the semester. They are, 
however, expected to earn at least $300 during the summer. Students report that the 
manner in which aid is doled out to them seems very insulting, and they also report 
continuous ^^hreats that aid will be cut off. Preoccupation with tlie financial struggle has 

0 

been 50 great that some students say the first year of the program was educaJonal only 
in that it meant learning how to survive. 

These kinds of problems are known on the campus, and some students find the situation 
soembarassing that they attempt to hide their involvement in the progioin. Some program 
staff and instructors concur, and believe that the fact that a student is enrolled in the 
High Potential Program should not be made known to university faculty, cs the experience 
has been that faculty tend to piejudge such students' obility. 

Program staff members also report that during the initial stage of the program they 

> 

V/ere constantly bouncud from one building to another, each usually more deteriorated 

fhon the last.^ The cor*:.t;nsi;s of the staff is represented by such comments as, "you're never 

in a stab'e position," "there hasr/t been real commitment on the port of the university" 

and "the university was not read> tcj^meet tji psychologically, materially, or any other 
* » 

way." They report that itoHent program cards are believed to be the last to be handled 



by the university, payment of stipends is almost always late, and program staff experience 
ru'deness or are totally ignored. In their communication witJl other col lege personnel. Such 

.problemrhelpTfo'ihflame the growing feeling of resentment at being oulside the normal 

I 

structure of the university. At one point, both students and faculty thought it necessary 
- io stage a ijtrike and protest march to alleviate the unpleasant conditions. 

Among other problems, all of the special programs are considered understaffed, and 

there continues to be a very high turnover tate. There presently exists little opportunity 

♦ 

for program students to interact with other university students. Plans are underway to provide 

the means by which students in the four components will come together for group lectures 

> 

and discussions of topics germane to minor-ty movements in the United States. 

At this writing, it appears that some of the hostility toward the program on the part 
of students may be lessening, although the typical view is that it is "juf* another minority 
program." Receptivtty is especially good in the Asian community. Probably much good 
could be accomplished by an effective public relations effort, to publicize the positive 
effects of the program.. 

Program staff regard the High Potential Program as too tightly bound to traclitional 
practices and views, not sufficiently innovative. Although ihere have been some successful 
attempts at new methods of instruction, there is too operating authority vested in the 
progrom staffs itsv^lf; ewen minute details must be dealt with at higher levels in the uni- 
versify. It is also, true that students can only receive a maximum of eight credit units for 
their year's work In the program ^ in what may be seen as a slgnifi:ant undervaluation of 
the work Involved, as well as a considerable frustration to Ht students who do the work. 
A library course offered in the pro/jram, for example, offers po credit, tho^ifio similar 



course ot another branch of the university receives three units. 

After their one year in the High Potential Program, students are exppcied to go on into 
the university, to a junior college.. .or back to the streets. 
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MITFORD UNIVERSITY j 

^ Mltford University is located in a small college town in the Northeastern United 
States, close to several other colleges and universities with which it maintains close 
ties* Prior to the fall of 1968, there were .only about eighty black students on the 
campus 6f this large state universify, and some faculty members -were expressing con- 
cem that minority groups were so* disproportionately represented. With the receipt of 
a Ford Foundation pilot grant, a group of faculty members from all the local colleges ^ 
formed the Committee for Collegiate Education of. Black Students (CCEBS) and designed a 
program for so-called.high risk students which went into effect in the Fall of 1768. Tlijs 
special effort, also called CCEBS, began with 125 students recru:ted by black faculty,. 
With high school and community assistance. Most of the studentg came from the two 
large metropolitan areas of the state, and most had been in the technical, commercial 
or general high school programs of large urban schools. A very smoll percentage came 
from college preparatory programs, and a very few were recruited from Roman Catholic 
high schools. Although in fhe first group of special students, there were many more fe- 
males tf^an males, later recruitn^ent efforts have been aimed at increasing the^jroportion 
of young mef\, making the numbers more nearly equal. Although the program grew out of 
a concern for educa^ing more black students, there was one v/hite enrol lee soon after tfie 
program's inception —an Italian, There have been concerns voiced regarding the name * 
of the program, v>itS some people expressing fear that potential applicants from other 
minority groups moy consider themselves ineligible. * a 

/ 



The staff of the special program consists of a director (d member of the Psychology ^ ' 
Department), thirteen part-time coynselorf. of whom eleven are black/ond a resldrch 
team of one futl-time person, two part-time graduate students, and a wor)<^ . 'dy student. 

4 

Sixty-five to seventy tutors make up^the bulk of the program staff; approximately ten of 
these p/e black, the majority being white ^raduofeSUiderfts.^ • 

Tutoring and counseling are essential components of the pro-am .x. Initially tutors, 
though paid from program funds, were hired through the various depa^rtments, resulting in 
a somewhat chaofic tutoring situation. Some tutors were not actually affiliated with the 
university, and some were tutoring in areas in wK'ch they were less competent* As a ^ 
result, tutors began to be hired as teachinjg assistants, assigned tp'fhe r^^ective depart- 



ments, and paid half their salaries by the program, TidlFEy their department 

Other problems v/ith the tgtoring component shosyed themselves in students\attitudes 

toward this^ajpect of>he program. Tutoringwarho longer mandatory for prograii. ^fudents 

after the first year.Vtnce many felt that such a requirement stigmatized them as "stupid" or 

' ' \ ' 

unable to do the wor4<. Many olso ob|ectad to be*^gf required to participate \x\ aa effort 
for which they received no official credits. " ' ' . , 

Another obje<^ion raised by the students v<as to ihe ^smali number of black tutors/ 
program partvipants felt that they needed tutofs tajrtrhop/they coulcPmore easily rejo^te. . 
As a result of thijj objection, ^q, program was developed^o provide Training Counselors, ^ . 
undergraduate students qualified to tutor other sttfdents^.. The prevalence of this need ' ' 
for ^ Isfying relationships is also showQ in the counseling area, where most of the problems 
brought by the stude'rits reJate. to their personal psychological ad|t,stmQnf needs, rather than 
to academic course work^ ' ' ■ • 



CCEBS students are regisl^ered in regular college coujses, with only hvo courses / 

SFeciRcqlly designed for the program: reading and study skills. Though there are varying 

opinions among program students about courses taken in the regular college program, a 

prevalent complaint concerned the"hidden agendas" instructors are frequently observed 

. to have, leading students to feel' that they simply do nof fully understand what is expected 

of them. In the absenc^ of clearly stated objecfives for certain courses, students sometimes 

^see them as irrelevant, especially when they demonstrate no recognition 6f the ccn- 

tribuHons mode by blaclcs'in the areajnvolved^ Some student? even conceive of these 

omissions as deliberate, as anofher way in which blacks are pressured to conform to white 

behavior and standards in order to survive. When administrators and" faculty remain in- 

. ' , . . . '■ . . 

flexible in their refusal to offer ony formal recognition of black f.ulture, students see their 

intransigence as the re-ult of Inability to understand such contributions as well as of willful 
ignorance of black life and history . ^ • ' 

Another major curriculum problem has been the laCk of sufficient tutoring In math. 
Approximately 60% of program students fall this subject. Many see the drfflcul^ as a 
combination of poor preparatloi and an uncooperative atMtude <^fhe part of the moth- 
• ematlcs department staff. At tie vely least, there Is need for^^lc introductory course 
in mathematics which will esta )lish a firm groundwork for the regular university course. 
Admission criteria for the CCEBS pro^'ram, like those of sl^nila^ programs, avoid 
. froditional measures. Test scores were not ajusyered a good reflector of the actual 

ability oFthe students the progjom sought to enroll. Admission decisions also took occount /' 
of the fact that students in this group usuolly tome out of inadequate high school sysfcffls.. 
Thei^'fere, attempts were mode' to be -more fl-exible In judging potential for college 
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worfc. Mosf students In the program sijffer fr$>m severe economic dlsodvantagement well, 

/ ■ ' . ^ 

and average financial support is $1400!jpr $J500 a year.. Officials try tote flexible in 



^ 'iterminmg financial need, also, afteij requiring the Parent's Confidential Statement the 
first year and Concluding that it was toci^co,.ber3ome o form, not properly refleqtive of 
families* true circymstances^^ However,! thefe arp stij! student attitude probIei;n5 In this 
area.' Som^ students feel there is inadec^uate recognition of the fac^t that tlieir attendance^ 
at college deprives their families of .supplprt in the meantime. Some complain about the . 
Gtiritude they pferceive onoong university people that they are disposing o welfare-type 
^"glftj* ... ^ * \ - ' ^ 

tn other areas, the program has had proljfems from the beginning, b|jit .th^jre Is evidence 
of at^er.tpts to moke improvements. Initial publicity was not hondlai well^ and there was 
open hostiftfy toward the blocks as well as horossment by many of the white shjdfcnts and 
Jocol residents. In addi,tIon^ the general reaction of some segments of the faculty was a 
feeli^ig that standards were being lowered and H^df the prpgram would demean the unlver- 
sity's reputbtlpn. , ^ ; ' - ' 

The housing situation has corttinually been - serto.^s ond.sensltlve problem. In Jthe'first 
year of the program^ CCEBS stude.nts were coniCt'^^^ttated In one area of the comj3u>,^ quite' 
a distance from buildings in whSch cla^i^i were heM, Added to qthdr forms of harqssrnsnt^ 
this housing f^tacement mode the itudents feel they were being Ignored^ at best. When the 
students ottempted to pjpen c black cultural center \u o building that wos also b^iiig used, 
OS a frotem'ty house, physical acts of violence resulted and on exTmojely tense situation 
wos relieved cnly^by the orgonizo^Ion of /^/norathoa" ses:^Ions ond symposia op votlcus types- 
of ^oworciness*" * * . . „ . . 



During the second year of the program, black freshmen were housed In a larger, 

\ . 

« «» * ' , 

better located residential area/ The contact with white students living in the sanrfe 

buildiiigs was reported to be "near natural." Virtually all freshmen live on campus; 

mm o 

ohoui 5% of sophomores and upperclassmen Uve off campus. After the crisis of the first * 

year, program students began-to-take a broa^r university leadership role^ involving 

themselves in planning activities,.. negotiating for a Black Activities Council, serving. 

on House Governments, etc. . ■ 

A more effective program would seem to be possible with an earlier and more 

t • 

accurate assessment of sfudents' needs. Such an assessment should concern not only 

students* educational development but ulso improved self perception. In this area, a 

f 

Black Repertory Thea^ has been created as one means of 'developing the cultural center^ 
and strengthening students' self-esteem and participation on campus. A course on 
Contemporary Education of the Afro- American was being (banned as a means of enhancing 
students' understanding of the historical concept of public education and what has happened 

to the education of black people. . / 

/ 

Morale problems continue to exist among students themselves. There is lack of unity, 
and logging confidence. The promising Afro-American Organization has been dissolved, 
and has left o leadership vacuum among the black students. 

Some students, m voicipg their concern about the sacrifices their families must make 
to penmit their children's involvement in the program, suggested that provisions should be 
made to keep parents informed of program activities and to provide them with opportunities 
to visit the college campus. In another area, students and program staff warned aginst 
quick evaluations of pro-ams designed to serve the. educationally and socio-economically 
haruJicapped. Although they feel that internal evaluations are necessary and desirabl^/ 
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they emphasize that hasty conclusions should not b^L drawn and reported. A subtle and 
very sensitive problem area is some students* perception of black faculty and administsators 
as permitting themselves to be used as pawns by white administrdtors. Some. see them as 
serving ii.ore to question the needs black students articulate then to work cooperatively 1 
to bring about the kinds of change which are essential. \ ^ 

. ■• • . •. ■ i .f 

The predominant feeling, however, is that favorable response and support for the pro- 
gram are growing continuously among the student body,, administration, and faculty. 
Although initial funding^ did not come from within the institution, there are many who 
feel confident that the university is committed to furthering the ideals upon which the 
program is built. 



L 
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RAMSEY STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ramsey State University Is a state-supported university with five full- 
time dvj/ undergraduate, colleges offering four-year programs. In addition, 
the university has graduate, professional, and evening schools* The total enrollment 
now approaches 30,000 students who are attending colleges located on three 
campuses* The main, campus which is the home of the principal undergraduate,, 
college sprawjs over an area of 2,000 acres. The enrollment at this particular 
college is 7,.000 students. 

The special compensatory education program at Ramsey Stale was brought - 
into being in S^tember 1969 in response to a combination of many -forces. Essentially, 
however, the university's Board of Governors decided that the institution should 
make provision for disadvantaged minority group students. This directive coincided 
with a grass-roots movement by the relatively few black students who were already 
orh campus to pressure thei^iversity into initiating a special program. The Board 
of Governors committed adequate funding to insure the initiation of the program 
during the first year. The University went to the state legislature requesting 
financial support after that year. While there was considerable de^e regarding 
the fact that th^ University had initiated the program and was now coming to 

f 

the state for funding, the outcome was that the state did assume princjpal fiscal 
responsibility for the program during its second year. Federal support also comes in the 
form of Economic Opportunity Grants, work-stody opportunities and National Defense 
Loans • 
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The responsibility for recruitment and selection into the program remains 

• • • 

with the University's regular admissions office. Under a special arrangement, 

college admissions counselors are assisted in their recruitment effort by upper- 

""^^lass b! ck students. Admission is based on the following four criteria: the student 

must (I) be a high school graduate or hold a state equivalency diploma;. (2) come 

from an economically disadvantaged family background; (3) be a resident of the 

state for ono year and reside witlfin commuting distance of the university; and . 

(4) demonstrate motivation to complete q degree program at Ramsey State. All of- 

the students enrolled in the program would have been ineligible for admission to the 

* college under the regular admissions policies • Most of 'them had been enrolled in 
non-academic program: while in high school, and less than twenty-five percent 
of them had even taken the Scholastic Aptitude Test. It is interesting to note 
that of the approximately twenty student participants who were interviewed none 
of them indicated that their high school counselor had brought the program to their 
attention. In fact, many of the students reported being discouraged by their 
guidance counselor from even considering college as a possibility. The group of 
students who entered Ramsey State in 1969 were identified and contacted Icirgely 
through the efforts of the recruitnnent tearn from the University's admi^br^j office • 
Several of the students interviewed who entered Ramsey State in 1970 reported that 

* they had heard about the progrann from friends and students who were in the 
first year of the program. , ' ^ 

Recruitment of students into the program at Ramsey State has not been a 
problem because the target population is geographically limited to the commuting area 
and because th^y repres^ the hard-core, educationally disadvantaged, ^abundantly 
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repre^^ented in the neighboring urban high schools. 

In*the area of financial aid, the pattern has generally been to provicje 
sufficient grant money to cover the minimal fixed expenses, i.e., tuition, books, 
and fees. Students have found it necessai, to work or take out loans to cover 
completely their educational and personal expenses. Well over half of the students 
hold either part .or full-time jobs to offset theirxollege expenses and to contribute 
in part to the support of the family. The director repprts that the program has lost 
several promising students because of financial pressures. There is, of course, no 
provision made for room and board since all program participants ar^ rion-resident 
students. In discussing the financial aid program and policies, the Director of y 
Financial Aid expressed a concern that inasmuch as .the financial aid is 
credited to a student/s account and the student never actually gets to handle the 
money, students are often left with the feeling that they are considered fiscally ir- 
responsible. SVudents validated this contention by stating that the Unive?sity is 
"getting fat" on state and federal monies coming directly into its hands — and that 

the institution was not about to trust these students to manage their owp financial 

* 

affairs and poy their university bills accordingly. The arguments on both sides — 
one, efficiency of operation, the other concerning the development of fiscal 
responsibility as well as good faith between the university and the students — are 
both rational and compelling. The overridiKg consideration, however, is the fact 
that this condition represents the planting of another seed of mistrust between the 
institution and the program students. 

The program itself is a comprehensive arrangement of supportive services 
designed to enable students to move — at an individually determined rate — into , 
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•and through the regular curriculum of the institution. When the student first 
meets with the progi*am staff an academic program is prepared based on the 
student's interest, aptitudes, and previous experiences. This program consists of 
a combination of regular and developmental course work. Supplementary sei Mces 
are provided by paid teaching assistants in thi form of mini-course study sessions 

which parallel content being covered In regular courses, and small group 

I* * 

tutorials.-^f^he present time there are 160 students enrolled in the program, which 
IS staffed with e director, a full-time administrative assistant, four counselors, 
twelve instructors, and a team of teaching assistants. 

More important fhan a cjpscription of the program componenj-s, however, 
is an aodlysis of how the several , components actuallyjfunction in relation to each 
other^and to the university structure, in general. At the outset, students meet with 
their counselors, all of whom are black, and plan a meaningful program fpr the year. 
During the first semester the student's program consists of thi^fee'^developmental courses 
and one regular course. In subsequent semesters the developmental coursework is 
dej^creased and regular coursework is increased according to the student's readiness. 
The goal is for-the student to work into a full program of regular courses at which 
time he "officially" leaves the Jurisdiction of the special program and relies on the 
support services of the university at large. In an informal manner students this 
point may continue to identify with and maintain relatiortsKips with program staff 
members with whom they ma^have developed special rapport. 

It should be noted that a serious problem is presented by the fact that 
developmental coursework does not yield college credit. The staff is afte'mpting 

to rectify this situation by submitting course outlines through fhe formal netv/ ork of 

•fl * . - - ' 

„ — _ . . — _ ^ — , — ,„„<^„. . „ 
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committees on currFculam and academic affairs. Three of the program instructors 
who teach developmental courses, but who also teach one or two regular college 
credit, courses, stated without reservation that the developmental courses were 
at least as rigorous academically, and ofkn more demanding than regular college 
credit courses. Students- not only reiterated this contention, but also voiced ihe 
belief that the developmental courses were more relevant and meaningful. Several 
students stated that they were being penalized over again "for having been victimized 
by twelve years of a grossly inadequate public school education,? When queried 
about this situation in depth, program staff revisaled that there was a good deal of* 
resistance from old-line conservative faculty members and departmental chairmen 
who view the granting of credit for these courses as a "watering-down" of the 
revered Ramsey degree. It is worthy of note that the program director reported 
several requests hy regularly admitted Ramsey students to enroll in various 
developmental Qourses. * ' I 

The counselors in the program assume an bmbudsman-llke role in monitoring- 
Students' progress and in pr'otecting their rights and general welfare. Written 
narrative evaluations are submitted by regular college instructors for each student 
in the compensatory program who is enrolled in their regular courses. Additionally, 
the program staff holds periodic meetings with the studerft p.articipants to discuss 
grade point average reports, attendance patterns, -and strategies foe coping with 
the college's environmental press. The University applie$ the regular academic 
standards relative tc/^re tent ion and probation after the completion of the third 
semester. 'The program ^taff makes every attempt during the first three semesters to 
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insure that these students will fare wdl in this;rigorous academic review. The 

counseling staff meets regularly with students, initiates home visits, and attempts 

to stay with the student in every conceivable way. General orientation meetings 

for parents are also conducted at the college /n an attempt to'let parents beome 

acquainted with staff members, the nature of the program, and to urge them to 

* - • * , 

continue supportm^ the program in terms of their own children and in a larger 

sense by contacting appropriate government officials to expres^ their feelings about 

the program . « * " • ' - ^ 

In student interviews there was a general consensus that the educational 

guidance offered by the counselors was a significant aspect of the program. Moreover, 

they expressed the opinion that it would not make any difference whether the 

t 

counselors were black or not. As one student put it, "once he showed me that he.* 
knew what it was all about — right on." On tl^e other hand, when reference was 




made to the counseling relationship as it^concerns personal and social problems, 
students said that a black counselor would be more desirable in that he would43e 
better able to empathize . with their particular situation and experiences. 

The director of the program felt that the regular college instructors were 
cooperative and interested in the program. He cited their generally conscientious ^ 
attention to the written narrative evaluation. Students, however, .were not as 
convinced^that the regular instructors had wholesome attitudes about the program. 
One student claimed thdt the older faculty members were insensitive, while another 

. \ . . • . ■ .' • 

student felt that they were indifferent. He cited', for example, his two regular 

instructors this ^semester who informed the class of office hours, yet were difficult 

a • 
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to Irbck down wheh out-of-clbss assistance was needed • Student reaction was 

' o • * 

clearly miked on this particulpr point, apparently reflecting the specific relationships 

* • ** " 

and* experiences each student has had with variousMhstructors. It is interesting to* 

" . ' , * / • 

note that the students were not overly concerned about the attitudes of regu.T 

faculty •members, inasmuch as they had their own staff^of Instructors In their progra^^ 

who quite obviously were^a dedicated ancf competent^'group of individuals. In a sense, 

the students resigned themselves to the reality that certain attitudes were long in. 

developing and' would be around dt least during their college careers-- and therefore 

their strategy wa$ to live with this condition as well as they could. This was not the 

cose, however/ when students were asked about the attitudes of other students. One - 

student apparently echoed the feelings of- others when he^'stated, "Like when you're 

ploying^ping-pong in the student center, it's all okay unless you happen to mentfon 

that you're in the program— then something happens to the situation. I cdn't explain 

it, but I can feel it. Things aren't the same any more. What req^ly hurts is when 

the regular student is b!ack-r like Wowr Like/ brother, I'm here trying to make it." 

The students believed that there was a socioeconomic class variable, operating with 

the regular students, regardless of ethnic background, apparently resenting the 

presence of other students who were not "paying their way Another student ventured 

the opinion that regular students tencjfed to view students in. the special program as 

seconc?-c!ass citizens on campus because they had not met the some high admission 

stondards, werefecelving financial aid, and were only commuting students. 

Perhaps the major obstacje threatening the succfess of the program is the 

fact that all student participants are commuting students • College officials ci^ the 

severe portage of dormitory facilities, undoubtedly an accurate assessment. Hov/ever, 



discussing the comfrjuHng problem, students and instructors, both' regular and 

developmental, agreed that there were political irripiicatibns, that, iojDne theory, ^ 

the;instituti9n was concerned about aljenating the ''tax-paying" power structure by 

causing acddemically qualified regular students to seek housirjglpff eamp^. In ^ 

addition to the social-psychological impJications associated'with being a "commuting 

studfent," there -are also clear-cut educational disadvantages. One student put it 
>' - ^ ^ ' ' . ^ 

this way, '*! get home at four o'clock *and put my books on the table and it's another 

• world. The T.V. is going, my sister is piqying records with her boyfriend-, my, 

younger brothers are fighting, and my mother 'is trying to figure out^wliat to make 

for supper.. Like if you v/ere on campus in a d6rmitory-the college atmospherel 

would be with you all. the time*."** _ . - - , 

In discussions with students and staff members inrthe- program about their 
perceptions of. the institution's commitment tq the program, the following comments 
were made: "qualified commitment," "not really," "with reservations, ""VLeir 
hearts ore not in it," etc. in fact, there appeared to be an overriding preoccupation 
with institutional attempts to gain evidence that the^ program was not successful. 
Consequently, there i? an atmosphere of , paranoia and mistrust .which pecmeates'^he 
program. That is, not only pre the students fighting for survival, but a good 
> deal of the staff's energy is addressed to counteracting perceived threats to the 
program from various quarters within the institution. 

While the majority of students intervievved indicated that the college was^ 
"just waiting for us to fold," the clirector of the program was somewhat more 
optimistic. He does feel that the program is slowly becoming institutionalized. He 
cited the increased number of students in the program, "the increased number of 
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mmpfity group faculty members on the collegers regular staff, the institution of. *^ 

block studies arjd African history. courses in the colfege's regular curriculum, qnd'the 

fact thot the con^pepsatory program'has been elevated to departmental status. He 

y/asqu«.:k to admit,* however, that his department did not enjoy* the prestige of 

other departments, and that his staff were neither tenured nor in positions- of 

... . ' A- 

faculty rank. 

It is obvlo'Js.that the social-political activity of students in the programs is 
limited by virtue of tKe fact that they are commuting'students. The students have 

• • ■ '■. ■ • ' 7 ■ . . ... . 

tended to form their own "commpility" onjcampus, congregating and socializing in, 

the, program's network of offices and tutorial rooms/The students explained that* 

•elections fcr'stu^dent government offices wefe, in effect, popularity contests, and 

sinpe the program students were ort campus essentially-to atfend classes, they were. not 

well known to the majority of regular studer^ts. The students exprefoed considerable 

concern about this situation inasmuch os it prohibits 'their having a. voice in the 

devetbpinent and implementation of policies an9 regulations which^bear upon their 

own' cotle^e careers. In effect, their only avenue for bringing about needed reforms 

VoriyjTpltition 6r *constructive demonstrations ^ Several students said tha^they 

had been warned in the past that if ar4y program istudents were found tp be' involved 

* "4 ^ 

. . *^ 

iu any campus disruption, the funds for their program would be cut back. Mgn/^of^ 
the students, expressed d sense of frustration* about not having any viable alternatiyes 
open to them for having an impact on the co^iditions which affect th^iK educatrpnql, - 
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There was general agreeriient that the rej&ultjr students were unfriendly and 



"cliquish." Students in \he program therefore tended to' stay together and plan 
their ovyni activities. They smarted their oym black newspaper in^'an'^effort to stay 
together and in communication wjth each other.*' 

A comprehensive and s)'stematic evaluation* of. the program by an extt;mal ^ 
body is to be conducted upon the completion of the. second year of the program. 

^ ' ^ ' • ^ ' .'• . . ^ 

There are, however, results of an evaluative nature covering the operation of the 

first year of the* program. Their students recefved passing graocs in 78% of the 

• ' ' ' \ ^ . ^ 

"'college cr-pdit courses tqkfen cmd in 60% of the developmental non-credit courses 

* in whicli they.wefrp enrolled. Over, '74% of the students received a grade of C or 
' ' - . ■' 

betjter;;in the coflege credit course work Jtaken . The director of the program iviggested 

•'■ "^-^ ■ • ■ ' . • . ' 

that the difference between* perfbrmance in credit courses and non-credit courses 
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ts motivational . That is, the students performed best and gave the most attention to 

. . » » ^ ^ ' % * ' • » 

those 'cqurses which were' crefdited toward a degree, r* 



^ ^ \ ^ ^ . 

- ^ * \lt is interesting .to- ncJe that students regfstered for 30% fewer developmental 

* * >. ' \ . ' ' ^ 

- 'cojL/Tses during l^e spring semestferr- thus validating the contention that these non- 

traditfonarstu^Jents could move rapidly into a regular program of academic studies 

• given the proper conditions. Jh'e attrition rate has been lower than the national ^ 
average^, and for the Iprogrqm it was pointed out that a significant number of* 
students ac/tually transferred to other Institutions, several 'to predomlriantly black 
colleges. Others have left bscause of financial difficulties. At best the attrition 
rate indicates that mdividual student^ have 4:hosen other alternatives to continuing 

^ their education at Ramsey State. At^wofst, the attrition rate cqultjL^Jjggisst. that the 
institution was not meeting the students' needs. • - 



ROBINCLIFF COLLEGE 

Robincliff G>!lege Is a prestigious; formerly all-woman college in the 
NoHii'sast, just recently beginning to admit a few males to its ivy-covered halls. 
Of approximately 1600 students at Robincliff in 1970, there were 59 black students, 
^onc q male, and 56 of whom were on, scholarship. 

This presence of these black students on campus was due mostly to their own 
iniHative qnd persistence in gaining admission to the school, as well as to the support 
of those adniihistrators within the college who were either actively committed to 
increasing^Robincliff's minority enrollment or simply determined to support individual 
black students whom they^felt sliould be admitted. According to one administrator 
at the/chool, there was almost np.specidl effort to recruit minority students, and no 
commitment to admit those who were especially educationally o\ economically 
disadvantaged. He. indicated that it was his impression that most of the black students 
were from middle class homes. ^ In addition, Robincliff's black students, in the main, 
were drown from the upper ten per cent of their respective high school classes and 
scored in the 550-600 range on the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
o range fust 50 points below that of the totaLstudent population. One official 
emphasized that these minority students, though not without academic problems, 
could not be considered 'liigh risk" students^ as tradifionally perceived. Nearly 
all were from large urban high schools, with most from New York City, though a 
few from Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other large urban centers. 

At least prior to 1970, there was no official comniitmenr at Robincliff fo 
ediucate disadvantaged minority students. No official statement had come from the 
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Board of Trustees or other college officials regarding the college's role in this 
c?rca; there had been a small amount of contact with the National Schok.-ship Service 
ond Fund for Negro Students, and the school had recently joined in the College 
Bound Program. There was a one-year attempt at a special remedial program for 



nine "non-matriculated" students, of V/hom six had survived, either as matriculated 
freshmen or 3Dphomores. Even in this program, however, students were simply offered 
tutoring and counseling services, available to every student in the college upon 
requestc Some officials indicated that they felt this lack of action was the result . 
of the college's predominant concern with expansion of physical facilities, curriculum 
innovations, fund raising, and the development of the school as a coeducational 
institution. Some frankly doubtecl'the possibility of measurably larger numbers of 
black students being admitted in the future, citing fear of withdrawal of badly needed 
olumnae financial support as the reason. Some feel that alumnae will disapprove 
because of the drain on financial resources, because they view increased minority 
admission as a sign of "giving in" to pressure group demands, or because they fear 
that the "quality" of e,ducation at Robincliff will diminish if large numbers of minority* 
students are admitted. . . ^ 

Some special consideration^ was given to minority students in financial aid 
arrangements.^ In I970> 19 of the 23 black freshmen were receiving average financial 
assistance of $2,868, about $388 higher than the overall college average. In most 
cases, aid to black students was entirely in grant form. Special counseling services 
were provided in the form of d part-rime advisor, a black senior student. 

With such a loosely-structured arrangeir.eni,_n>pre properly labelled a non- 
program, it was almost inevitable that students would eventually be moyed ip voice 
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discontent. There were continuing signs of impending trouble; most observers were 
oble to detect growing misunderstanding and alienation of black and white students. 
Activist political groups such as SDS, Students' Afro-American Society/ and.Du Bois 

were too small to have any effective voice on campus. Although some faculty members 

•> 

^. 

were viewed as supportive, there were not enough of them and their support was 

*» 

inconsistent. There were no formal ties between the school and the local black 
community, and the surrounding white community was viewed as decidedly non- 
supportive, if not actually hostile to black students' attempts to seek changes in 
the opportunities open to them on campus. The girls saw little or no effort to make 
ony courses more relevant to black students, an omission which they felt particularly 
keenly in literature courses, where no black authors Were read. In addition, they 
felt the lack of a rewarding social life, being isolated on a predominantly female, 
predominantly white campus and separated in various dorms even from-each other.- 
They felt there were no provisions made to help insulate them from'^what they viewed 
a the cultural^shock of adjustsng to life on the Robincliff campus. 

Finally, *in 1969, the bjack students organized c petition asking that a black 
studies major be instituted;, that a full-time black counselor be provided; that 
facilities be obtained for an urban center in the community outside the college; 
and that provision be made for separate black housing. After some vacillation on 
the part of the trustees, culminatrng in a takeover by the black students of the main 
butiding, the program urged by the students was set up. An Urban Center was esta- 
blished, offering lectures and courses to Robincliff students and community people, 
cs well as tutoring for local high school students by Robincliff students. A bus 
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wcsobtasned'for transporting girls to and from the Urban Center, and also to social 
events and other places they might wish to go but had previously been unable to 
reach wi.thout spending money which many didn't hove. Plans were made to hire a^ 
full-time black counselor, and a "black cbrridor" wa^ set aside in one of the residence 
halls. A black studies major was begun, with proyision for students to take another 
nKijor also, if they chose. 

It may well be that minority students represented in such small numbers at 
troditionally white, elitist colleges will never be able to feel content with their 
college experiences because their low representation ensures that they will continue 
to view themselves qs outsiders. At qny rate, black students at Robincliff, though 
frequently expressing satisfaction with the black and community-oriented aspects 
of their life there, remain relative ly-unenthusiostic about the general college life. 
Plans for the future include the expressed intention of expanding enrollment from 
1600 to ?400, with priority given tb black males and black /emale students. Active 
recruitment efforts directed at these populations have begun. Perhaps when the 
proportions of black, white, male, and female are more nearly the same size^ minority 
students will fee! more at home, and will also be able to have a greater influence 
In college life, making it more relevant to themselves, as well as more reflective' * ' 
of the "real world" outside, certainly a service to all students in the college. 
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tue College R eadiness Program: A f rojra m for Third World Stu dents at the 
'~ College of San Mateo, California 

In its heyday between 1966 and 1968 the College Readiness Program received 

the acclamation of being the finest progra»Ti for students of color anywhere in the 

country* Through its active recruitment efforts, the minority enrollment on campus 

had jumped from^SO to nearly 800 within q two-and-a-holf yeor period; counseling, 

tutoring, and a strong Program Center had reduced the dropout rate omong "risk" 

students from 90 to 15 percent; leadership as well as student effort had crea^'ed a sense 

of loyalty and a degree of morale rarely'achieved in any facet of academic life. 

Yet, by the end of the fall 1968 semester, police had been called on campus, the direc- 

* *» ' - * ^ 

tors of the College Readiness Program had B^en removed from their posts, and over half 

,of the minority students in the Program had either been expelled or had themselves 

WithdraW,f5r^>firom the college. 

While it is impossible in any historical account to vouch for information gathered 

after the event, th^' many participants artd observers in the San Mateo story tend to 

cprttradict each other less than simply to see what happened from different vqntage 

points and thus give their attention and approval or disapproval to different issues. 

Community members, trustees, administration, faculty and students both In and outside 

the Program acknowledge its dramatic if frightening success, the inability of the college 

to inco porate it Into the mainstream of academic life, the tightening of financial and 

political controls, and the resulting dissolution of the project ^and its replacement by . 
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a more containable program of compensatory education. 

THE BACKGROUND 

To understand what happened the College of San Mateo', and what may . 

hoppen in other junior colleges throughout the country as they attempt to provide pro- - 

o 

grams for Third World stuaents, it is necessary to place the college in the context of 
higher education, "and in particular^ of hiyher education in the StaVe of California^ 

In the past twenty-five years, we in the United States have witnessed the 
dramatic growth of higher education* Education, and defense, have becor^nie the two 
most rapidly expanding industries m our country* The Council of Economic Advisors 
notes that education spending has been .increasing ten and o half percent a year for the 
last decade while the total economic growth has been less than four percent d year. 
According to Clark Kerr, "The production, distribution, and consumption of ^knowledge' 



in all its forms is said to account for 29 percent of the gross national product, • .and 



9 

knowledge |)roduction is growing at about twice the rate of the rest of the economy. 

From most viewpoints, this dramatic growth has been cqn.<:ide red a positive ' 

I, * " 

element in our nation's history. Since universal education has traditionally been 
linked with the possibility of a oemocracy, the chance for increased higher §ducation 
for a greater nun^er of individuals has been regarded as an opportunity to train more 

citizens for playing a vital role in American life* However, this disproportionate 

fa 

growth has not merely beea the result of an idealism on the part of those in power . 
which seeks tb involve more individuals in the nation^s wealth and decision-making. 
Rather it has been a product of a changeover in our economy from one reqoliing iarge 
numbers of untrained workers to one demanding-propdrtionately fewer workers^^ many_ 

' 3 
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of whom must no^y have technical-scientific training. Whether or not this increased 
education is merely the result of more complicated job tasks, however, is open^to 

wgument. A strong case can be made for the position that increased educational 

***** « 

rec;-iirements serve the more important function of keeping youth out of an ever 

constricting labor market and that in many jobs employees with less training perform 

3 I ' • 

ecjually well or'better than their colleagues with more education. Be that as it 

i 

may, American colleges , and especially junior colleges, have increasingly taken 
on the role, not only of providing the liberal arts background necessary for "free 
choice, " but, subsidized by public taxes, of relieving corporations of the need to , 

r 

train their.own labor fqrce while absorbing surplus manpower* . 

Colifomia, having one of the most inclusive publiclyr-supported higher educa- 
tion systems, provides an excellent ca^e study for the^, politico! and social ramifications 
of higher education's new role as a tax-supported training ground for entrance into 
political and.economic life in the United States. Prior to 1959,, California state colleges 
were supposedly prepared to accommodate any student in the top seventy percent of 
his graduating class; various campuses of the University of California were to acc6mmo- 
date the top 33 percent. However, fifiancing for the state educational institutions 
was, and still is, provided by a tax system in which business and industry bear only 
twenty percent of the burden while household units through property and' sales tax bear 
eighty percent. ,As a result of this inability to tap the real sources of wealth in the 
state, 1959 found higher education in California suffering from a financial crisis* 
And, in the period between I960 and 1975 full-time enrollment in the state institutions 
was expected to triple. In an attempt to solve the problem, the state legislators author'- 
ized the University of California Board of Regents and the State Board of Education 



to draw up a Master Plan for higher education* Under the direction of Clark K^rr, 
f|iis group arrived at a plan which focused on eliminatmg "duplication of efforts" in; 
the state colleges and the university* Unfortunately, however/this y/ds^one through 
quantita^vely eliminating enrollments by raising academic standards in .!ie fobr-year 
institutions and channeling those not qualified into two-year junior colleges to be financed 
chiefly by local rather than state taxes. (This, of course, meant an additional tax, 
decided on by the communities.) Admission to the University of California was. now 
restricted to the top twelve percent of the high school graduating class, while admission 
to state colleges was narrowed to the top 33 percent. Junior colleges were theore- 
ticqlly open to any high school graduate or anyone over 18. Hence, the reputation 
that Californid's-educational system was more Inclusive than ever; And the junior 
colleges did grow by leaps and bounds. However, the Master Plan was followed by 
a drop in minority enrollment on most public campuses. At San Francisco State, for 
example, which is in a city whose public schools are nearly seventy percent students^ 



of color,, the implementafion of the Master Plan was followed by a decline in black % 

enrollment from'17 to 4 percent. ' , 

If a racial bias seems to be reflected In the Master Plan, a class bias is even 

more obvious. Shapiro and Barlow, in an article which reviews the relationship 

between education, on the one hand, ,and race and class, on the other, report: 

Nearly two-thirds of the students in the junior colleges have 
parents whose yearly income is less than $10,000. For the 
state college, the figure-is precisely one half. And for the 
University of California, two thirds of the students come 
from family income brackets of over $10,000 a year, and tor 
a majority, the figure if^ closer to $12,000. But income brackets 
under $10,000 pay over half the state's taxes; at least half of 
these taxpayers are thirdwprld, among them 3-1/2 million 
chicanes. 1-1/2 million blacks, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos 
/ 
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and American Indians* Yet the^-state spends twice as much 
money on the average university student ds on the average state 
college student, and three times as much on the averagestgte. 
college student as on the average junior college student. 

Although junior colleges are supposed to specialize in lower division education 
and to be equipped with facilities for salvaging "late bloomerS/ " the state colleges 
receive more money both for teaching' salaries and total instructional expenditure in 
their own lower divisions. Faculty workload, salaries/ and fringe benefits all show 
a clear differential between junior colleges^ state colleges/ and the state university. 
State colleges and universities have considerably more money for financial aid than do 
the junior colleges. - ^ 

San AAateo G)unty^ an upper-middle-class suburban area in northern California 
about ten miles outside of San Francisco, has had a junior college since 1922 when one 
Opened in the city of San Mateo to serve thirty-five students. The present site of the 
College of San Mateo on top of a hill overlooking the county and the nearby bay was 
secured in 1958, and through a $5.9 million.bond issue the complex of spacious, modern 
white one-story buildings surrounded by parking lots was completed in 1963 to accpmmo- ^ 
date 5/000 students. Since the advent of the Master Plan, an additional $12.8 million 
bond issue has been voted to provide two more junior college campuses in San Mateo 
County, each accommodating 8/000 students, and to expand the College of San Mateo 
to. serve the^ame number. Because of a shortage of funds for completing the two campuses, 
a third bond was^/o|^d on last year, but this time turned down by the voters. (Some 
attribute this rejection ro^Hie^o resistance to supporting what they considered 

the growing activism on campus;^others simply regard it as the logical result of over- 
taxation.) 
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Until 1966, when the College* Readiness Program broughtjn a sudden Influx 
of students of color from East Palo Alto and other nearby ghettos, the College of 
Sen Mateo served a maximum of 80 non-white students in any one year. Thus, even 
the iiorge numbers of technical jobs available in the county were closed to non-whites, 
as were, of course,^ the more prestigious ahd highly trained or;,upations. Equally impor- 
font during tjie recent years of high draft rotes, while college ottehdance kept large 
numbers of white males out of the service, block and Mexican-American mqles hadr 
no such sanctuary to protect them from.military service. 

ft 

THE COLLEGE READINfeSS PROGRAM V 

t' 

BiBcause the College^^^jertidiness Program was one of the earlier compensatory 
programs aimed at students of color, and. because it sought to deviate even from those 
guidelines which had been established in the scattered projects already in existence, 
its. leaders had little sense of the areas in which c program .such .as they envisioned Would 
challenge the structure of the {unior college, or how soon its goals would be Considered 
threatening by the college administration. Seen from the viewpoinfof more progres- 
sive members of the community, the story of the College Readiness Program is that of 
the struggle of a number of dedicated, dynamic personalities against a traditionalist 
system.. 

In the fall of 1965) the president of San Mcteo College", Julio BortolazzI, 
delivered an opening address in which he aslced that the faculty work towards recruiting . 

more students of color into the college. Out of 3(?0 faculty members, Jean Wirth, an 

♦ * 
English teacher, was thp only volunteer. Miss Wirth had just returned from a leave of 

absence after six years of teaching at the col lege ♦ During her leave she had worked 

3^.0 



Wifh Mills Colleg6 girls who were practicing teaching in Oakland* Having seen the 
kinds of experiences which black students had in the school system had made her acutely 
aware that in most coses students had simply been turned pff of formal education and so, 
of course/ did not respond to the new "opportunities" provided by the junior colleges* 
^ During the-l!?65-66^hool year, Mi^s Wirth worked with a Stanford project 

oimed at raising the achievement-of 'disadvantaged college students. Through this 

^ » 

prograiTl she became acquainted with the residents of East Palos^AltO/ the "target" black 

o 

t 

communityr and an area which logically might also have fed into the College of San 
Mdteo* Gjncurrentlyr she established a tutorial program in her own office in the 
English Department for the eighty black students who were at the college. At the tim.e 
almost all of these students were invpon-academlc programs. " 

The G>Ilege Readiness Program, with enthusiastic support from President 
Bortoiazzi and a boost of $l(>,dbO from the trustees, was oficially begun in the summer 
of I966* Because the East Palo Alto.black community where most of thel recruiting 
was done had long ago decided that the College of San Mateo was a Vhite" ifistitu- ^ 
tion^ it was not easy to recruit students. Young people! were approached in high schools 
on street corners in pool halls, and any other place a prospect might be found. Out 
of 150 interviewees, 39Voung people - all but three of whom were black - finally 

3 

agreed to come. Qualifications for admission into the program were unique: the 
' candidate had to I) be a person of color; 2) be poor; 3) have a high school grade 
average below C; 4) test badly; and 5) say in the first interview that he was not 
^ ' interested in going to college! The point of these qualifications was to reach those 

people who were always passed up in the traditional "compensatory education" programs 
at times because they were considered "too high a risk, "at other times because they 
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lived beyond }f<e vision of recruitment officers. 'As one might predict, most of 



these studentj had police records, and most were unemployed (and thus found the work- 

sKidy pay of $L50 on hour v/hich the Program offered an adequately attractive incen- 

tive) , although few expected to receive more than a summer's pay or a weird experience 
* 

from the project, 

•It was the conviction oithose organizing the program that the success of the 

■•' . ) 

students in it would depend on intensive personal relationships and an environment 
accepting of their past and present ways of living. The heart of the Program was the ; 

4 

^CRP Center, where Program students got together end relaxed from the tensions of acting 
"right" (or white) in the regular college classes. The Center was decorated by the students 
and contained posters* of such men as Malcolm X. and Mao Tse-tung; listings of commu- 
fiity activities were continually posted as were news items and activities involving JVog ram 
students and their community. Inside the Center, students were encouraged to iron out 
complaints against teachers, administrators, o/ other officials; hold pplitical discussions 

V 

questioning any and dl! assumptions about the existing order of society; and, in general, 
work.out their hostilities against the white, established world. Some have described 
the College Readiness Program as a^"halfway house. " This is apt in the sense that, 
while students were. expected to conform to the behavior "expected of them while on the 

college campus, inside the Center they were encouraged to live freely and express 

* . 5. . . 

their preferred tastes and h:5bits. However, the term also leads to the misconception 

thot the world of the college was considered as an ideal, and "health "jhe total adjust- 

o ment to it. 

Educators speak glibly of raising the self-esteem of people of color. The College 
Readiness Program did not articulate this as a goal, since even the articulation of such 
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Q goal /fends to imply condescension. Rqther, students were considered and corisjder 
themselves — - worthwhile human beings who had been deprived of some of the necessofy^^ 
skills end deserved opportunities* The fact that a CRP student might only read at a fifth- 
grade level was not seen as a reason for limiting hii educational or occupational goals; 
it wos only viewed as a cause for acknowledging that hard work would have to follow, 

■ ■ \ , "■• 

From the stort, Progron students were given ^control over almosfgll phases of 
the G>lle<}e Readiness Program. This included recruitment^ student and faculty selec- 
tion- ond retention/ tutoring^ counseling and general program policy-m'aking*:^^ 



Perhaps the only "rion-negotiable" structure of the Program was the system of 
classes and tutoring whith Program students had to follow for one'semestej/ or until 
their grades reached a C average. Each student was given a tutor; thJeire wi?re two students 
per tutor. This ratio changed only once, during the seconrf.summer when the ratio was 

one-to-one. Beginning w:th the second year, tutors were divided into groups under the 

] > 

cfirection of tutor-supervisors^ who in turn-were Responsible to counselors. Counselors . * 
assisted students in program planning^ budgeting, and any of the many other problems' ^ 
"WfiicH they .might encounter. During the first summer a large proportion of tutors end ^ 
counselors were whiie activist students from the G)llege of San Mateo, but this changed 
in successive semesters as CRP bjpck and brown students moved up into these positions. 
As of the fc!! of 1968,. the structure of the College -Readiness Program looked as folloWs! 

{Pisfrict Director I f " 



t.'RPbic&ckil 



3xiffrlf 



I sfic. (full time) 



12 counselors 



El 



1 



supervisors 



2 counselor-assistants 1 



T 



j Proaram S tudents I 
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Each day during the summer, Program students- attended one-and-a-half ^ 
Ijours of .a three-poitjt academic course of their choosir^g Cusually a sub{ect in one of 
the social sciences, such as h:st6ry, sociology/ psychology or philosophy), a one-hoo'r 
Engljsh ciosSr one hour pf counseling^ ho\jr flinch br$ak, and in the afternoon three • 
hours of work for work study. After returning home at -six for an hour dinner break, 
ttiey were picked up again for three hours of tutoring* 

Transportation to the G^ffege of San Matep was a ma|or problem. AAost regular 
studerits^ whether .tliey live in the county or elsewhere^ have their own cars. Public^ 
transportation to the college from East'Palo Alto costs one^yollar a day, tdkes more than 
art hour each way^ and is extremely irregular* Thus, in order to make college attmtdance 
a viable alternative, a spe.cial bus had to be chartered td pick up Program students in 
East Palo Alto and surrounding neighborhoods pnd drive them to the cblleg^, returning 
them home again iji the evening. For the first week of the-summer (966 program's^ exis-* 
tence, whenever a student had been negligent about meeting the "bus in the morning, 
tutors went out in cars to pick^them up. Once'enroll.ed ^students reblizisd they •.vould' 
end up at tlje college in any case, they made* the buses-and attendance was excellent 
throughout the summer. Altb<?ugh transportation is still not optimal, it continues to 
taken t^are of through this daily bus system. 

BetorfeJhe summer sejsion/^and again before each of the following semesters, 

r ' • • • > 

tutors and counselors were piven a four-day injtraining ^ession at'a retreat in tpe 

Napa Volley during which they were taught tutorial skills and helped.to gain a general" 

\ . ' ✓ 

receptivity, to the cultures of those students *they would'teach. In addition, tutors mej 

every Monday afternoon throughout the summer from 1-5 and for one full day each week'- 

end. The^ were also given readings and asked to attend various community activities, 
ft ■ * • , 
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The training was extensive and a great deal' of effort was also expended in ensurin^that 
the tutors knew and trusted each other and solidified as a group. Thus, cohesivenes.s 
wos r^Bin forced at all levels :n the ^jfiege Readiness Program 

^ In contrast to tha predicted high dropout rate,_36.of_the .39 stydenij completed 
ihe summsr project'. In the fan .34 returned as regular college students, although \hey 
were still part cf the College Readiness Program. AAore surprising even than this high 
rote of return is that almost all of these 34 students arrived at registration with one or . 
more friends.- By the end of registration it was clear that 150 students of color had 
bought the^idea of the G>iiege Readiness Program and, wanted \o enter {unior college 
San nAoteo. 

From the fall of 1966 to t|ie fall of 1968, the College Readi ness Program remainoid ^ ,^ 
basically the same in its philosophy and goals, ^although at times its unexpected growth 
put strains on existing staff, decreased "the number of staff meetings, and lowered counsejbr 
student or tutor-student ratios. By the fall of 1967, the program had expanded to include 
256 3^Juenfs receiving tutorial and counseling help, 87 tutors (some cf whom^w^ also 
receiving such assistance), and another 200 students who, although not officially registered 
with the Program, were actively involved ip CRP activities. An oddirjonaP number^of ; 
students of color had entered the College of San Matec^becaus^^ of its new reputation 
of being receptive to them, but had not become involved in the College Reicdi ness 'Program.' 

This nuniber hod again increased significantly by the fall semester of 1968. k\ 

this time there were 400 students dire^tJy associated with the Col lege' Readiness Program 

and 298 indirectly associated with it. This included 395 students, 277 tutor-:, and 26 

' • ■ • -■• 

tutor supervisors. An additi onal 308 students, not registered at the college during the 

fall, had been enrolled in the Program at some time in'the past. 

^- . 
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Although the College Readiness Program had begun with a primarily black student 
'body, it hod expanded to seWe a significant number of other students of color during 
the intervening t\w years. In the fall of 1968, 229 white students were in the fVogram, 
90% cf whom were serving as tutors. There^ were 85 brown stydents4n the Program, 
most of whom were directly related to it. There were also 29 Oriental.students, holf 
of whom were indirectly related to the Prog ram, 8 Native Americans, ond 26 other non- 
v^'hite studentSiin the College Readiness Program. However, black students numbered 
3(te and comprised 45% of all students in. the Program;' they also represented the largest 
\ . ' proportion of students using program services on a drop-in basis and not assigned to 

^ counselors. ' , ^ 

■ ♦ ^ * 

• ' Sex and age ratios have remained approximately the same throughout the Pro- 

" gram's duration. Of the. fall 1968 enrollment, ^ixty percent were men and forty percent' 
* * * 

women. About four put of five studenfs were single - the proportion being 'somewhat 
lower omcng students directly ossociated with the Program. Ne*6rly 75 percent of all 
students associated with the Progrcr.i were under 21 years of.age. Financial assistance 
needs were most prevalent among the 200 students in the 21-or-older age group. 
, • . In the fall of 1967^ a year and a half*after the Prograrrt's'inception, an "intergroup 

Relations Specialist, " Robert Hoover, was hired to .spend part time counseling, part time 
in relations. with .the minority community', and part tjme as assistant to the president* 
The events leading up to Hoover's appointment illustrate the ambivaleqce of the presi- 
dent, the college administration, and trustees to the goals of the Program.. Miss Wirth 
had asked from the start for an Afro-American to serve, as ^director of the Program, 
and her request had been supported by CRP students. The appointment of a white, middle- 
class woman must have seemed safer to college officials. Tlie long-a /aited decision 



to hire an Afro-American^ when it came in the form of "Intergroup Relations Specialist^ " 
"placed Robert Hoover second in title and pay to AAIss Wlrth. And even then, approval 
of Hoover, who had been endorsed by both Jean Wirth and. Program students, was preceded 
by^Q request for a pool of 25 interviewees for the position, not an easy task but one which 
WyS rapidly fulfilled. However^ despite the fonriui titie, Hoover was unofficially corf- 
Sidered the director by everyone in the College Readiness Program. When this position 
wo$ finally madejqfficial in the fall of 1968, it was onty because the .new pre^dent, 
Dr» Ewigleben^ wanted one person to be in charge; Hoover and Wirth would agree to 
o co-directorship but not to having cniy Mss Wirth in charge. 

The background of Robert Hoover suggests cil too easily that it was not lack of 
credentials nor extreme milifance which ^had caused this reluctance to have him as head 
of the College Readiness Program. Hoover had received his degree frofn Pennsylvania 
State Univ^sity and his teaching credentials from San Jose State Colkge. At the time 
of his appointment to the College of San Mateo, Hoover was a trustee of the Ravenswood 
Elementary School Distri<:t of Menio Park and East Pc!c A!to and principal of the East 
Polo Alto Day School, a community-organized day school. whi6h was providing supple- 
mentary elementary and secondary education on Wednesday evenings and Saturday 
mornings to students in the community. If Hoover was considered a threat by the College 
of San Mateo, he was viewed as a man of reason jn his own community. One of his main 
reasons for even coming to the College of San AAateo was to help to educate his own 
people for leadership in their communities. Hoover was set on reversing the traditionpl 
route of black B.A.'s and Ph.D.'s ouf of their community. \ 

To combat this outward flow of talent and resources. Hoover felt that it was 
essential to keep students in constant touch with their neighborhoods all the time they 



dUended college* One of the more notable projects established under Robert Hoover 
while he, was director of the College Readiness Program was one called the "Teen Project 
This project ran in both the summer of 1967 and the summer of 1968 and consisted of cr < 
scheme whereby thirty G>{lege Readiness students tutored three hundred anJ fifty East 
Palo Alto high school-.studenrs in the morning who^ i'n turn, taugKt preschoolers in the 
afternoon. Program students were also kept active in community Issues. Their role as 

o 

recruiters for the 0>llege Readiness Program gav^ them the additional link with high 
school age youth. Thus attendance at the G>llege of San Mateo became for CRP students 
a we 1 1 -integrated life of standard academic instruction, special cultural orientation 
programs, and community work/ It was this combination which made the Program increasing 
successful ^ from^one point of view^.but which seems to have made it frightening to the 
college and helped to make its position increasingly tenuous on campus. 

' THE ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF CRP STUDENTS 

Projects such as the College Readiness Program hove by definition two goals: 
I) to increase the number of Third World students in the college, and 2) to ensure that, 

once admitted, these students will be given the necessary financial, emotional, and 

«> 

academic backing to succeed with:n the general framework of the college. While compen- 
sotory ''education programs have recently helped to highlight the '"need for changes in . 
curriculum throughout, the university, including a breakdown of the walls between the 
university and the. surrounding commmunlty, most programs have run on the assumption 
that except for remedial courses,their students would have to accept and succeed in the 
.sfandard college curriculum. In fact, students have generally been wary of receiving 
non-standard curricula and in such projects as SEEK, the lack of regular college credits 
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for classes attended-has led to pr/otest by students* At the College of San Mateo, with 

the exception of reading labs and a number of "non-transferable" Englfsh courses used 

also by many Qon-academic students ,'and generally shunned by CRP students) the school 

did not offer any compensatory courses lor this new group of students. Thus^ though 

«* 

one may evaluate the Program using perhcps even more significant criteria such as increased 
polsfical and social awareness or the development of the self, a review of the number of 
students who remained in the college and the grades they received is a good indicator 
of their success as judged by the more traditional college standards* 

Although most educators within and outside the college have been openly enthusi- 
astic about the academic achievement of CRP students^ onfy one comprehensive study 
exists which documents college achievement by Program students* Completed in the fall 
of 1968 by Frank Pearce, Director of Research and the present Dean of Instruction at the 
College of San Mateo, the study covers the period of summ'er 1966 through the fall of ^ 
I967» The investigation was updated in greatly abbreviated form in December, 1968 to 
include the 1967-68 year; wherever possible, this more recent data is also included in 
the following summary. It should be kept in mind ^hat the trend of the Program's results 
was upward, and that none of the data reported below takes into account the summer of 
1968. or fa!! 1968 of the Program, 

According to Pearce, by the fall 1967 semester; there hacJ been a total of 256 
students in the College Readines^ Program, of whom 35 percent were no longer attending 
the day school at the time. Of those students who had withdrawn, fifteen had completed 
60 credits (received the A. A. degroe) or transferred to a four-year college, sixteen were 
attending the night school and so were no longer regular participants in the College 
Readiness Program, which consisted largely of day-time activities, and only 59 students 
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or 23 percent of the total had dropped oif of the Program and the college without having 

come to a norma! academic terrnindtion. This percentage of actual dropouts is in sharp 

con^rQ$t to a rate of nearly ninety percent among non-white students before the onset 

of the Program and an attrition rate of 75 percent among low achieving students in 

7 

most Junior colleges in California, and an (unofficial) attrition rate of 50 percent among 

\ * '* 
regulcr students at the G>llege of San AAateo. 

Extensive case histories were kept of all CRP students, and a review of them indi- 

cotes that even this ottrition rate does not reflect acqdemic difficulties of the students^ 

Out of the 59 (i.e. 23 percent) who can be considered "dropouts, " over one-fc^urth left 

*to go to work' because of serious financial problems, nearly a fifth left because of "family 

problems" or "personal difficulties, " eight percent were called into the armed forces, 
« 

ond 20 percenf or only 15 students gave academic difficulties as their reasons for leaving. 
(The reasons for' withdrawal of the remainder are not known). Pearce notes in his report 
that "cr .-it would appear that the witbdrawol rote could be reduced 23 to 17 percent 
simply by increasing the financial support for students. , ' 

The College Readiness Program Jias made a point of seeking out those students 
who have been excluded from most college programs because of the exitless tunnel 
of the tracking system. Although under the directorship of Hoover and Wirth it was anti- 
thetical to the philosophy of the Program to select students on the basis of proven dcademi 
capobili|;ies, Pearce looked at high school grades and standardized test scores to see if, 
ex post facto^ these traditional indicators coul3 be said to have any predictive value, 
in determining which students would do well in the college. A review of the SCAT 
scores of the 256 students showed that approximately three-fourths had scored at or 
below the 25th percentile, and that their quantitative subtest scores tended to be higher 
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than quantitatiye ones. Ten percent of the Program students scored In the 50th percen- 
tile or above on the SCAT* However, the Standard Deviation on the total SCAT for 
College Readiness students was 21.1 as compared with 12.1 for all Collegia of San Mateo 

students. Pearce concludes that " the variance is so great that the rejiabi!'ty of the 

p * 

SCAT for Program students is practically ncn-exi.stent. " 

Of the 87 t utors who had been^art of the Program and were drawn largely from 
thm same group of students, 57 percent made a Total score at or above the 50th percentile, 
wi*h 76 percent receiving at or above the 50th .percentile on the verbal subtest and 39 
percent making similar scores on the "quantitative section;'^ 

Compdring College Pvecdiness students' SCAT scores v^ith grade point averages 
in college, Peorce found that for those who scored at or above the lOth percentile on the 
SCAT verbal subtest, there was an 8p percent probability that they would earn less than 

a 2.0 grade point average. However, predictions were not made for other groups. 

\ 

Another com.mon predictor of college achievement is high school grade averages. 

College keadipess students had earned a mean of 1.9 grade points on a 4-point scale in 

high school (some had not completed the full number of years); two-thirds had earned a 

high school 'GPA between 1.4 and 2.4. This is, in comparison to a mean of 2.4 among 

tfxJse.CRP students who had become tutors^ and a similar mean grade point average among 

College of San Mateo students not in the Progrom, The cumulative grade-point average 

for College Rea.diness students at the College of San Mateo in 1967 was 1 .6, measured 

12 * 

on o 4-point system. The mean GPA for student tutors was 2.3. in the fall of 1968 

13 

the median for CRP students was 1.99 and and for tutors 2.44. 

A comparison of high school and college grades of Program students in the fall 
of 1967 showed a low correlarion coefficient of .36. Among students with a 1.0 to 1.9 
high school GPA, approximately one-half maintained the same average in college, 
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one-fourth dropped end one-fourth increased their GPA. Forty-two percent of the 

students who hod maintained a C average or above in high school were able to., do the 

saitKS in college, ond 29 percent of the students who had earned less than a C average 

14 4^ . 

were cSle to earn a C average or better in college. 

.^gain, however/high school GPA's were more predictive of tutors' college 
achievement than they were for other Program students./ /'Among tutors with 1,0 t6 <, 
. 1.9 GPA,<*rf-was found that approximately one-third showed no increase, while two- 
thirds advanced one cumulative gradeipoint. Two-thirds of the tutors with 2.0 to 2.9 

high school grade point average maintained the same college GPA, whiSe 16% went down 

, 15 ' 

one cumulative grade.point and 16% went up one cumulative grade point. '* 

Mare Program students reached the minimum "acceptable" level of C or better 

in the fall 1967 semester than in the summer 1967 semester. However, this was accompanied 

by a drop in the "good to outstanding" levels of B or better. 

... the grades or program students during both summers 
' ' were approximately one -third A-and B grades, 40% C grades 

durina the first s-jmsrsar dnd 23% C grades during the second . ^ . 

summer, and. about 15-20% of the grades were F and W. ^- 

During the subsequent fall semester, the^proportion of A and 

B grades decreased by one-half, and the C ond D grades 

tended to remain constant, but the number of F and W grades 

declined substantidlly during the following spring semester. 

During the subsequent fall semester 1967, the proportion of - 

D or better grades tended to remain constant, the F grades 

increased, and the number of W grades decreased somewhat. 

Because of the large number o"f English classes, the small enrollment per class,' 

and the foct that 95 percent of the College Readiness students took one form of English 

or another^ Pearce isolated the grodes earned by Program students In the various English 

dosses offered by the'college. Students scoring below the 25th percentile on the verbal 

subtest of the SCAT were'Usually placed in English^- 50A (a remedial course entitled 
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"Preparatory Composition"); and those who scored between the Slst and 75th percentile 
were placed in either the non-credit English A or li^^(;yReadihg and Composition, J' a 
course offering transferable credits); on^ those scoring above the 75th percentile were 
placed in English lA. * 

In general, CRP students received fewer A and B grades than the proportion 

' V ' * , * 

of A and B grades earned by all College of San Mateo.students. However, "the dif- 

fercpces between Program students and all siudents in the percentage of-C grades for 

classes in English A and 50A were insignificant."'^ Students serving as tutors received 

imjch higher Engliih grades, irrespective of the classes they took. Rfteen percent had 

token 50A, 49 percent English A, and 35 percfent English JA; ^^ombinirig grades received 

in the^ classes, approximately 70 percent of the tutors had received C grades or*betten 
18 

in English.- M3reover,even tutors who scored in the low perieptiles on the SCAT 

19 

verbal subtest were as likely to receive on >V;g?ade as they were a B or C. 
This.m^y indico^-e the benefits to the tutors of homing to instruct other students in 
English. . " . - ^ 

Until a special Reading Laboratory was organized in the. summer of 1968 by two 
CRP -involved teachers, the regular Reading Laboratory was avoided by all but 20 per- 
.ccnt of the CRP students.. Of ine small proportions taking the regular Reading Lob, 
results were insignificant in terms of total t5PA earned. "The proportion of students 
who earned under 1.0 GPA and had token the Reading Lob was three to ten times lower 
Jhon the proportipn of students who did not hove the Reading Lob or failed to complete 
it." However, ". . .the Reading Laboratory experience clearly helps the student who 
is earning less than a 1.5 GPA to move closer to the 2.0 average, but the grade point 
overages of students who earned alcove 1.5 overage cannot be clearly relotecftp their 
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pqrticipaHon in the Reading Laboratory. " Forty percent of those whose vocabulary 
and/or reading comprehension was less than an eighth grade level when they began the 

21 

Ipb finished at the same levels and 60 percent advanced approximately one grade level. 

Althp'Jgh there is no data on the results of the Program-organized Reading Laboratory, 

studenh were enthusiastic about it, ^'aiming that they*did learn how to read. 

Pearce ndtes, as have others commenting on students in contemporary education 

programs, that CRP students tended to select social science majors. Almost all CRP 

Students entered the liberal arts program. In 1967, less man three percent were in the 

vocational -technical areas, even if they had started there before entering the College 

' Readiness Program. This percentage was slightly higher at the time of the Decerr/oer 

1968 survey, howeyer; at the time oyer six percent of the students had selected vocatidnaT- 
22 

technical programs. 

This increase in the percentage of students entering non-academic programs, 
even tfiough slight, indicates one of the main areas of tension surrounding the College 
Readiness Program. It may be^that the few extra students choosing vocation-technical 
fields did so because. of a clear sense of their abilities. On the other hand, there is 
Q sense of increasing pressure from the college administration to channel College 
Readiness students into these non-academic or^s. Whether this is partially due io d 
ievelling philosophy which views no one group as cleserving "better" than the other, 
or whether it is due to real pressures from outside groups^uch as the State Board of 
Education. whFch in turn is responding to industry, is hard'to^y. Certainly, il is true 
that as the junior colleges now stand one of their main functions^s to provide the training 
grounds for industry. And,, despite the Master Plan's promise of unlimited access to 
higher education, junior colleges cannot afford to become totally acqdeniic institutions. 
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While U would not seem disastrous to the American economy to allow 500 or so students 
of color in a single college to enter academic fields^ and might, in fact, even help to' * 
keep the labor supplyin check, thercvhas been a growing tendency to channel CRP 
students oway from academic programs a^ the CoMege of San Mateo." Many students 
expect that in the future CRP students vill be actively counselled to choose one of the 
many vocational-technical areas of study* 



FINANCIAL RESOURCES AND FINANCIAL AID ^ • - , 

Junior col lege^ in California, as elsewhere, operate under a tighter budget than 
ony other state institution of higher education. The College of San Mateo, whicK maintains 
the highest salary schedule of any {onior college in the state, had an operating cost of^ 
$13,401 r409 (not including capital gains expenditures) in 1968. Approximately 12,000 
day and evening students were served by 295 equivalent full -time day teachers and 
368 evening college faculty. The annual cost per unit of-average daily attendance for 
1967-68, without tronsportation or financial aid, was estimated at $634.67. Most of 
the college's financial resources come from district-raised funds, which support not only 

o 

the College of San Mateo but also Canada Junior College and the still unopened Skyline ^ 
ft 

Junior College. 

The College Readiness Program at San Mateo is coniiidered one of the least 
expensive remedial programs for Third World students anywhere in the^ountry. However, 
the cost of the Program has nearly doubled each year and has consistently gone over even 
increased budgets. Full-yecr budgets have been mainly for staff and for the district's 
share of work -study programs. In 1966-67, $10,000 was budgeted and $29,851 spent 
^ for the Program. In 1967-68, the cost of the College Readiness Program was $53,300, 
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a$ opposed to a budget of $33^430* In l968f-69, the expenditure was. $103,638; and the 
bucket request for 1969-70 is approximately $180,000. Budgets ar<|bGsed on a predicted 
cost of approximately $500 per Program student per year. Despite administrative resistance 
to the Program, admini strati ve staff and trustees are adamant in stating thai its ?oj5eration 
has not been a financial drain on the college. ^ This h because amounts over the budget 
seem to have been raised by the Program itself, and district sources have never had to ^ 
be tapped. - - , • 

Rnancial aid above and beyond work -study monies provided by the state comes 
fhrough federal funds: National Defense Student loans (NDSL), Federal.lnsured Student 
Loans (FISL), and Economic Opportunity Grants (EOG). Since EOG is d matching 
program/ however, additional financial assistance is needed from the college's private 
resources. 

In the summer*of 1968, federal financial aid allocations in the state of California 
were cut by forty percent. When $150,000 of tOG matching monies were promised the 
College of San iMateo to be used for the 1968-69 academic year. CRP staff and students 
were anxious to start a fund-raising campaign. The trustees' delay in appointing a citizens 
committee needed to seek private contributions - probably due partially to their desire 
not to have any fond-raising, project compete with the bond issue needed for Canada 
and Skyline Colleges, and perhaps partially to their general antipathy to the Program* 



*The official reason given by the trustees for their delay was that they tirst had to 
conduct an oudit into why fonds had been used up during the summer. However, the 
oudity once completed, revealed no "misfeasance or malfeasance". At the sam6 time, 
several changes were suggested in the erpergency loan fond, and in order to keep closer 
track of fonds a proposal called for all CRP mail to go through the Dedn of Student 
Personnel's office, "checks removed and mail forwarded." 



placed the fincincial aid resources of the college in serious trouble. By December of 
1968, when a^citizens^ committee was finally appointed, some 500 students had received 
$352^451 in financial aid (an average of jess than $700), but 130 had been turned away , , 
for Ijjck p.f funds and another 500 had had to drop out of school altogether because of 
financial difuci^ties. This 500 was, course, mode up almost totally of Third/ World 
students directly coupselled by or affiliated with the College Readiness Program. 

^ ^ One of the most pronounced areas of contention between college administration 
end Program members has been the financial aid office. Both CRP personnel and adminis- 

f section have been increasingly mistrustful and dissatisfied about the manner in which 

/ . . . .^^'^ 

existing financial resources have been allocated and used. With the rapid growth of the 
G>llege Readiness^.Program, the financial aid office had become understaffed in addition 
to being underfunded, fiuring the past year, there have been three chcngeovers in 
financial aid officers, only the last of whom is a person of color. Interestingly, the present 
officer', ths first non-white, to hold this position, is a AAexi can-American who was hired 
on a trio! basis dunng the SuiTinier cf 1968 to complete a tripartite directorship with Robert 
foover and Jean Wirth, and who was given the job of financial aid officer after, he did 
not 'V/ork oqt" with the students. Each changeover in financial aid staff has been accom- 
ponied by the perennial question of where, and how the money has gone, at the same time 

i 

OS G^Mege Readiness students hove felt 'increasingly that their financial needs have not 
been met. . " , ^ * 

•It should be remembered, that CRP students come from low income families, most ' 

h 

ore not being supported by their families, and a number - both married and unmarried - ^ 
hove families of their own to maintain. Port or fullrtime work on the side is difficult to 
find. Not only is work scarce in surrounding communities, particularly for non-whites. 
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but the college isJsolated from commercial and industrial renters, with public transpor- 
^ tation unaepei^able and expensive, * Thus work-stud/ gron^, wfiich simultuneously^ require 
a full credit load of 12-1/2 units, scholarships and, to aMesibr extpnt^ loans, provide 
the only realistic means of enabling moiiy of these students to attend college. pfe-:^ 
senf'Rnancia! aids offic.er esHmates" tlrar cs much as $2,400 may be needed io get one 

< ' . . ^' s . ., . " ' ^" • _ 

student fhrough a year of college; this js in contrast to top assistance for white students; , 
which h6s usually come to no* more than $1,200. ^ • . ^ 

C Given these very reql needs, it is stilLcommon opinion cmong the administration 
r,^ Trustees as well as the more conservafive segment of jhe college community that College 
Readiness students hayp. been out to drasr: the college's resources orrd have been quite ^ 
adept at gaining far more^ than i$ their "rightful *share. " Unfortup^itely, this^areo of 
discussion is tinged with class values and racipi prejudices which are fueled by a variety 

of situations. For example^ in the past financial allotments were often given in the form 

• " ' ♦ * 

of "emergency grants, " which meant that a student could not expect. a certain, amount 

•ate ^ • . 

during the course of the academic year, but rather was left to hisoWn resourcefulness' 

in getting as much as possible out of the financiaLaid office. Under this system it^is 

' \ ^ • ^ 1 

rumored, that one or two students managed to accumulote as much ess $5,000 in g year; ^ * 

This "emergency grants" system also helped to perpetuate the trcditipnal generolization' 

■ * I 

of the mJddle-class that low-income people cannot budget. The financi ah office staff' 
spent niu^h energy vvonde ring how they might teach these students to use their money . ^ 
"wisely" so that they y/ould not have to come continually for funds. 

The Protestant Ethic also seems to have. played an important part rn the attitudes 

• • - ' 

of the more conservative members of the college communlty^towarcl the use of finoncial 

" 

aid by Program students. A smaJPnumber of black students Sad expensFve cars*,''v/hich. 



for those interesred In finding fault, were parked conspicuously behind the CRP student 
^center. It is spid that a few students had been so blatant as to come openly to the - ' 
financial aid.omcer for money for cor payments. (It is an ironic trdth that the Colllege 
^ of Son Mateo is surrounded by huge parking lots filled with.dll kinds of c rs, from old 
* . '-^'^^^-'e^s tq extravagant sports models, but, of course, the^ corslre not-awojed by 
. , "indigent "jstudents.) *" ' , - 

A discussion between the author and the president of the board of trustees of the 
college, Francis W. Pearson, revealed the following solution to the financial problems 
>o "of College Readiness students. According to Mr\ Pearson, who is on accountant, these 
rfudents should attend the College of Son Mateo for a few months, long enough to get 
vocational training. Then once they hod a full-.time'}ob, if they still wanted to go to 
college-fbr an academic degree, they could attend the night school. It was ^\r• Pearspn's 
* *• contention, however^ that academic and professional training were unrealistic expecta- 
Hons for these students. The unspoken correlate, one suspects, was that after a brief 
try at this foncy stuff they would realize where they belong. 

Because of the obvious difficulties of the 'emergency fund" system," and the 
assumption of the president and his colleagues that the most militant students were ^receiving 
the most financial aid, a new program of financial aids management has been instituted. 
According to the new system, all students needing 'finonciallaid and living away from 
home will receiveTlSO^a month, while all students needing fi^nonciol aid and living at 

heme will receive $100 a r^onth. While 4his^system is more equitable from the disoerser's 

.... • , ■ ^ ■ 

point of view, it will,proba!}.ly result in serious difficulties among those receiving tho funds. 

It is also qtJesHonable/whether such a rpearis of'dispersing fiinonciol aid does not violats 

^ the individual '^need" basis under which federal grohts fbr financial assistance ore supposed 

' 'to be allocated. ' \ . ^ 



THE COLLEGE READINESS PROGR>$^M AND THE COLLEGE 

Before going on to an historical account of tfie particular events which led up 
fo and were included in the dissolution of the* original College Readiness Program, if 
should be useful to analyze the various sources of tension which existed between the 
Program and the College. One can attrijDute the viofence on campus and the dissolution 
of the Collie Readiness Program as it was known to a number of causes, some structural, 

, ^ 4 I V- J 

* „ * «> . 

some^eponomic/^and some having to do with individual personalities* An. examination 
of these causes is particularly interesting as it reveals that whaf may appear as Ve^k 
spots" in retrospect can also be sources of strength during a. program's^ devd opmem * 
Generqliza^ons and possible implications can be drawn .from what happened at San 
Muteo end transferred' to other college" situations* Hopefully, they will be useful in 
preventing similar disasters. ' . • 

L For the College Readiness Program to have been ^hat it was, it needed the 

loyalty and hard work of staff, students, and community members* Within the context 
of the college, however, three people can bfe said to have bee'n the pivotal points in 
the Program: Jean Wirth, Robert Hoover, and Julio Bor^tolozzi . Jean Wirth acted as 
the "nutrient" of >he Program; both before and after Hoover was made^dir.ector, she gave 
the program a totality of hei; professional and personal self rarely found in academic 
circles. Her home was always open to students, a largq proportion of her salary went . 
to posting bail, paying legal fees, and paying for whatever else the students needed in 
order to stay in schooL Robert Hoover brought to the Program an identifiobie sense of . 
purpose. Coming from their community, he linked students at each point to the goals 
and needs of their own peopte. President Bortolazzj^ provided the Program with a strong 
administrative backing. Although he was often ambivalent about the Program's goals, 
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there was a sense of trust between him and Program individucis, and Robert Hoover and 
Jeon Wirth felt that they could count on his support at crucial moments. With thet 
dedication of tliese three extraordinarily strong individuals, the College Readiness 
Progfcim maintained its dynamic growth despite apathy and even resistance on the part 

t 

of more conservative members of the college and its commuhity. 

, On the negative side, concentration of responsibility in the hands of these three 

it ' 

people implied two possible sources of difficulty: I) that without them at the helm the 
Program would probably not be able to continue, at least along the lines set by them; 
and 2) that signitkcant individuals within the university and community were not as in- 
volved in the Program as. they might have been with less dynamic leaders, and would 
therefore be less likely to offer support in times of need, 

2. One important group not involved in the G)llege Readiness Program was the faculty 
senate. Although the faculty at the College of San Mateo remained out of touch with 
CRP activities, this was not due to its being a group inactive in decision -making. Rather, 
faculty participation at the College is effected through a strict committee system organized 
along such divisions as the Committee on Instruction,, the Committee on Personnel, etc. 
Because the College Readiness Program did not fit into the spheres of any of the existing 
faculty committees (and no move was made by the president or CRP staff to introduce 
It into any one committee), the Program functionecl outside of these democratic channels. 
This had the result of giving the Prdgram far more freedom than it might have had had 
it been accountable to a faculty committee. Pn the other hand, it also resulted in the 
alienation of CSM faculty from the operation of the Program. 

With the exception of .a half dozen facu^ members who were involved in tutoring , 
or other activities, and two members of the administration who were sympathetic to and 
remoined in close contact with the Program, there was virtually no comm\jnicGtjon between 



the College Readiness Program and the coljege at large. - / 

3. Orientations and, values tvithin the College Readiness Program were at times ^. 
antithetical to those of the college at large. This can be seen most clearly tfirough two 
Usues: the type of course work chosen by CRP students, and the socio-political orien- 
totlon of the Program. Because many Program students had suffered from the tracking 
system and had had their, fill of trade and industrial courses, they were justifiably suspi--' 
cious cf any such training offered by the College. Common experience with hiring > 
policies pf such industries as the airline companies in the area had convinced students 
thot even aeronautic training did not lead to open-ended jobs. Courses which led to 
no jobs were in machine shops, tool and dye-making arjid drafting. But even worse than 
this fbilure to lead to fobs, vocational-technical departments at the College of San /v\ateo 
hod long been known for their resistance to training students of color. Most resistant to 
accepting non-white students were the health-related courses - dental assisting and the 
2-year nursing programs. It was said that instructors didn't like the students' appearance 
qr language. The entrance requirements were always prohibitive, and if a student quali- 
fied through IQ or grades, she was often elimioated for "having the wrong attitude. " 
'TKus, in a co llege in which large numbers of middle-class white students focused on 
vocational-technical training, low^income minority students avoided Such courses, and 
threw their energies to subjects leading towards transfer to another college and a B*A« 
degree. 

The socio-political orientctson of the College Readiness Program apparently did 
not cause any overt difficulty with non-Program individuals in and around the college 
until the fall of 1968. However;^ as student demands, sit-ins, and a strike set these 
students apart as a source of disruption, tde attitude toward them as "revolutionaries" 
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was extended to the community work they had been doing. At this time, such phrases 
as "revolution or education" (a common phrase of the president) became prominent, ond 
It was felt.by the more conservative merT4)ers of the college and surrounding communities 
that Program students, particularly because of their poorer academic backgrounds, should 
not dilute their. energies through "community action." 

4. The lack of- financial resources has been a threat to the Program from its inception 
although It did not cause a crisis until last falL The cutback in federal financial aid 
allocations in the state of California, on the one hand; and the failure of the two bond 
elections, on the other, put funds for the .College Readiness Program in competition with 
other priorities of the district. Moreover,^defeat of the second bond issue was partially 
blamed on the College Readiness Program by such groups as the board of trustees, who 
felt that these stud.ents had both "actively campaigned against the second bond, " 

(supposedly because they objected to the building priorities to be given the money) 

I 

and had made passage of the bill next to impossible simply through the "activist" repu- 
tation which they.had given the college. Home owners in San A,^teo county are taxed 
at a rate of ^35<: on every $100 of their owned property. Understandably, most fee! 
strained by this tax and are part'icularly resistant to the idea of paying toxes to support 
any group which might pose a threat to their social and financial security. 

5, k problem which has probably influenced oil others is that of culture conflict, 
or, from another point of view, racism. The first sign of difficulty appeared quite 
early in the Program's hisrory. In the fall of 1966, the College Readiness Program had 
been given temporary headquarters in the bomb shelter under the administration building 
While the.CRP Center was thus centrally located on campus, it was also next to the offl 
of buildings and grounds personnel and had the character — - with its lively posters and 
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Informal atmosphere - of being an intruder amidst the mor^ serious business of atomic 
protection and maintenance. Moreover^ buildings and grounds personnel had 
tc walk through the Center to get to their offices, which provided a continuing ^urce 
of tension for both groups. ' - ^ ^ 

• Around.exam time of thfe first semester this tension reached a. crisis. One of the 
secretaries had been in the habit of talking loudly about her fear of being raped each 
time before she entered the Center on her way to her own office, after which, according 

A ' 

to Program people, she vvould walk provocatively past the group of CRP staff and students 
and then lock herself in her office. When a visitor came to see her boss one day, she 
would not open the door, believing the knock to be that of a CRP student. Rnally, a 
student made a lewd remark about what she was doing inside. Hearing this, the girl 
opened the door in outrage. In the next few ddys a petition was circulated among 
secretaries of all departments in tie college asking for the removal of the Program. 
According to CRP staff, signatures of the secretaries were largely consonant with the 
overt or covert views of their bosses. Equally interesting, however, is the fact that 
secretaries — an occupational group which very rarely organizes even for increased 
salaries — had gotten together on the issue of the College Readiness Program. 

./ , 

The result of this petition was the immediate transfer of the CRP Center from the 
administration building to much better quarters in the Student Center. *A large section 
of the cafeteria was walled off with two small offices created for the* directors. However 

\ •■ • , 

the need for more space became clear later in the year when the Program had grown 
tremendously and there was hope of adding to the staff. In the fall of 1968, the Center^ 
was once again transferred, this time to the Horticulture Building on the outskirts of tlje 
campus. However, even here the Center and Program students were not entirely free 
from the criticol eyes of the college, nor was their isolation conducive to the goal 
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of integraHon verbalized by the college at o later period. There was much covert cri- 
ticism of the decor, which was fmally destroyed by policemen during their stay on campus. 
Student cars were watched with an ey^ to conspicuous consumption among black students. 
The view.of the new president, Robert I:v/5gleberi, that the Center was "hostile territory," 
is-probably-not unique-to'himT-altkough-he^has^never'shown su^ ~ 
G>nsidering that the Center had been relegated to this lonely outpost on campus and that 
a strong attempt had been made by participants to ''develop cohesiveness and dignity in 
the face of increasing adversity, this hostility may have existed ~ particularly in relation 
to official administrators. ' Most college students not involved in the Program as tutors, 
tutor-supervisors or counselors simply never entered the area. It was said that before 
the crisis few non-Proyram students knew more than that the College Readiness Program 
existed. This lack of communication between the College Readiness and general students 
cannot be seen* as due only to the Program's philosophy of developing a unity within 
itself. Students at the College of San MoteOj^ like those in most junior colleg^, have 
tended to be apolitical; fpw have used the college for more than the expediency of 
gaining their trade or the credits necessary for transfer to a four-year college. 

It was these, and perhaps other less identifiable, tensions between the College 
Readiness Program and the College of San Mateo which put the Program on shaky ground 
when the new president assumed his duties in the fall of 1968. However, these tensions 
in themselves.might never have led to a crisis if a number of other coincidences had not 
intervened. ^ // ^ . 

DISSOLUTION AND REORGANIZATION 

The events of the fall of 1968 can be briefly summarized as: I) the presentation 
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of demands by Program students, 2) failure by the administration to act on any of the 
demands, 3) d series of violences perpetrated by students on and off campus, 4) the 
closing of the campus followed by its reopening under "full pojice protection, " 5) the 
"reassignment" of Robert Hoaver'and Jean Wirth to other duties^ off campu., and 
jS) the general deterioration, and dissolution of the College Readiness Program os it had 
existed for two and a half years. However, even these events occurred after a series - 
of other unfortunate incidents had taken place. 

The first marked change in the status of the College Readiness Program occurred 
with the changeover of the presidency at the onset of the school year. It is not clear 
. to what extent President Julio Bortolazri's acceptance of the post of District Superinten- 
dent and President of San Joaquin Delta Junior College was motivated by a simple desire 
"for a new setting. Bortolazzi had been president of San AAoteo for twelve years, a 
substantial period for a president to4tay at any one college, and it has been said that he 
did not realize that the Progrv ,;ould not be able to continue without him. On the , 
other hand, the choice of the new pre^tident (made by the trustees and rafffied by the 
faculty), indicates that an extremely different kind of president may have been wanteds 
This leads one to wonder to what extent President Bortolazzi 's resignation from the College 
of San Mateo was prompted by the chdnging climate of the college community. 

Whether os not one con regard Bortolazzi's withdrawal from the college scene 
as merely an unfortunate coincidence, the new president brought to the pffice a distinctly 
new manner of dealing with situations both on and off campus. President Ewigleben himself 

/ ■ - - 

des'cribes Bortolazzi as "theJast of a dying breed> " and sees himself as a "democrat, " 
responsive to those around him, and also able to delegate power. It Is important to nc^fe 
that there are a nunber of similarities in the philosophy and behavior of President Ewigleben 
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end other college presidents who have assumed posts during the last two years of 
student acrjvism. 

To G)llege Readiness staff and students, one of the first signs of change was the 

\- » . 

difficulty they encountered in trying to see the new president. President Bortolazzi's ^ 

door had always been open to faculty and students; President EwTgleben often could not 

be .reached, and scheduled meetings between him and Program staff or students'were 

delayed numerous times before they occurred. Equally discouraging to communication, 

« 

it was felt that, once in the meetirfg, the president could not be pinned down on any 
issue. Whereas President Bortolazzi had oftep said "no" but then had changed his mind. 
President Ewigleben remained aloof from all discussion or commitment. (This difficulty 
in receiving a direct statement of a position from the president has apparently not been 
restricted to Program individuals, but has been experienced by other student groups on 
campus, as well as community organizations.) 

The lack of communication between the new president and CRP participants was 
' exacerbated by a political change which occurred at the same time as he assumed office. 
Because of the opening of the Canada campus and the prospectivfe opening of Skyline 
G)llege^ a new position of.San Mateo Junior College District Superintendent, separate 
from that of.the college president, was created. This separation of the^presidency from 
the office of superintendent put a new distance between the college and the board of 
trustees. AAore important, although a superintendent had been elected, he was not able 
to assume the new post until December. In the meantime the three college presidents 
maintained the position on a rotating basis. Thus a good deal of President Ewigleben's 
energies during the first weeks of his new office and the new s^^oolyear were consumed 
by district-level activities and problems. Finally, the expansion of the San Mdteo 
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-Junior College system was accomplished through the use of several College of 
San Mateo faculty and administration members who had been relatively supportive 
tc the College Readiness Program. Their removal from the ^cene left disastrous 
bfeoi:s in the lines of communication frohi CRP members tc administration and the 

« 

board of trustees. Amidst this dispersion of administrative leadership, the Program 
was suffering from^ particularly serious crisis' in staffing and funds. Four counselors 
had been requested to take care of the nearly 800 students now involved in the 
Program. These had been hired, but with the students' rejection of one of them 
(the man who became Financial Aids Director)- and the president's refusal to, 
replace him with someone more acceptable to fhem, two were left. Jean Wirth and 
Bob Hoover v/ere given the task of helping with the counseling, training tutors, 
and teaching faculty, meeting daily with the admsmstVation on racial issues-, giving 
frequent talks in the community, and ^rving on a state-wide committee on the dis- 
advantaged. Finally, while Hoover was to play a mo|or role an the Urban Coalition 
Miss Wirth was to make periodic trips to V/ash?ngton and serve as consultant to 
other schools. 

The cut in federal allocations to Califoinia. meant drastic reductions in 
work -study payments and student loans. And the financial aids officer of the 
preceding year had been one of^the College of,San Mateo staff members to take ^ 
0 post in another college, so that CRP students were confronted by a new officer 
who knew little more than the fact that the college was short of funds. (Throughout 
the first months the trustees corjtinued to delay appointing a Citizen's Committee , 
to raise matching funds Tor the $150,000 from Washington.) 

It was difficulties such as these which helped to give rise tc the series of 
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demands, which Prpgram students presented to the administrfition on October II, 1968. 
And it was these same factors, centering largely around the changes in the lines 
of power in the San Mateo Junior College District, which continued to exacerbate 
tensions throughout the fall semester. 

The most obvious additional impetus was the situation at San Francisco State. 
The two colleges lie some twenty miles apart, and there has heen regular commu- 
nication between Third World students in them since the beginning of the trouble 
at San Francisco State in 1967. The eleven demands presented at the College of 
Ian Mateo largely duplicate those demands presented at Son Francisco. Although , 
such a duplication can be attributed to similar pre-conditions equally well as to 
the sim^e fact of communication between students, the latter interpretation is 
the more f^opular among the large numbers of subscriber^ to the "conspiracy" or 

"outside agistor" theory. ^ 

\ 

Not surprismgly. College Readiness student demands centered around the three 

following issues: changes in tW^ composition of the financial aids office and in the 

\ 

allocation of Rnancial\^ssistance; increased funds for tutors and counselors in the CRP; 
and a specific Third World curriculum open to Program as well as general students. 
These demands wer^e reviewed by the administration as well as the faculty senate on 

October 16-18. However^ despite senate recommendations to act on a number of the 

\ 

demands/ nothing was done towardHhis end. Two months later/ after the college had 
%lown up, " the board of trustees emphasized to public sources that some of the demands 
would have involved infractions of state rules had" they been met, others could not be met 
simply because of Inadequate funds, while stjil others — such as the demand for 
a new area of studies — could not be decided on without approval from the State 

^ard of Education. However, these objections were not expressed at the time. 

\ 
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The next overt move by the administration (backed by the board of trustees) 
was the suspension of Robert Hoover from his position as CRP director on November I. 

9 

The ostensible reason for this action was the fact that Hoover, in permittmg^dn 
octivist counselor to remain in the Program, had defied the order of the president, 
who had wanted the young man removed and had asked to be informed should this 
counselor "appear on campus." It should be remembered in this context that CRP ^ 
guidelines gave Program staff and students lotal control over the hiring dnd firing • 
of personnel. A/breover, the counselor was a volunteer, so that the hiring and 
firing. was in no way part of the jurisdiction of the college. Hoover's response 
to thje president had been that while he -Would not stand in the way o.f :ahy;qcfion 
that the coll^ege^might take, the counselor was serving the'Program with dedication ' 
and that he* could not remove him until Program members became dissatisfied with 
his services. The president's suspension of Hoover was rescindied three days later, 
largely due to a request by the governing council of the academic senate. 

Relations between the administration, The trustees, and the College Readiness 
Program representatives continued to worsen throughout November as students 
dropped out because of the lack of financial aid. On November 28, someone set 
ofF.o:small bomb outside President Ewigleben's office^ and a number of small fights 
broke out. Several students were suspended, a number expelled, and criminal 
charges brought against a few during the next weeks. The college existed in a 
state of high tension. ^ 

On December II, the board of trystees ruled that out^f-district students 
would no longer be eligible for the College Readiness Program. This ruling in 
effect eliminated a group of Mexican-'American students from San Francisco and 
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Oriantal students from Oaklnnd which the Program hod planned to bring in. Funding 
for twenty Notrve* American students^already recruited had been pretty^uch guaranteed 
fix>m the Bureau of Indian* Affaijs and other groups. The new ruling jrieant that 

the» students could not come, no matSc^r what fundi ngVa5 provided." No one in 

% * ' ^ . ' * . 

th4^ College Readiness Program had known about there being such a proposal or t^at 

it would go Sefore'the Board. Since Program members considered recruitment of 

minority students one'of the main goals of the G^IIege Readiness Program, and were 

« ft. • - 

attempting to increase the number of students of two poorly represented minority 

groups through the rrwvct, they felt that it was their right to be consulted on such 

changes. On the other hand, the trustees responded that decisions regarding geo;- 

grophioai boundaries to be served by the college were not in the dojnain of students 

ond that they had had no obligation to inform the College Readiness Program of 

the change. 

On December 12, a strjjke was called in support of the still unmet eleven 
demonds and to protest the president's suspension an^ expulsion of over thirty stOdents 
of color during the preceding weeks of tension. .On the 1^ a/ally was called 
ot.noon by a CRP student and leader of the Black Student Union. Over 1,000 
College of San Mateo students attended this roily, which ended in 150 students* 
marching through the campus^, breaking a number of windows in select buildings . I 
ondinjuring eight students and four faculty members. (Although the march made 
its wo>r through the, entire campus, the o'^nly buildings where damage occurred were 
those housing the vocational -technical sciences. In the vocationcfl -technical buildings 

occupants attempted to stop the marchers by force,' while in the other buildings 

' * • ^ 

^ faculty and students made way./orthem to pass peace fuHy through.) 



' Not surprisincily, it has been send by individuals of all attitudes thot the * 
violence on the campus was instigated by^outside agitators, largely from San Francisco' 
Stote^ who come^to the rally armed with -metal pi pe$ ancl wooden canes.. Outjof'* 
some 500 activists on campus during rally, police reports identify only tsn'^^ 
Cotiegf^ of San Mateo students in the actual scenes of violence. However, the 

- • . ' . • . \ > 

point seems almost irrelevant in the light of the reprisals taken. Within half dn • 
hour^ police had been called on campus and'the college was shut dov/n for the 
day, On the following Monday .when it reopened^ it was under the bccupofion .'c 
of 300 police officers. Moreover, both Jean Wirtfi and^^Robert Hoover had been 

' ' " " * . . ' ^ ^ r * ' . 

removed from their positions in the, G>i lege- Readiness Program,and prohibir^d: 
ftom^j^ntering the college campus, (Miss Wirth was later "reassigned;"-!-© t full- 
fime job' OS an Englisli teaclier, wht.ch^she refused. Hoover Was.giyen the job pf^ 
Assistant District Planner of^Mi nority Progranffe, a position Which he'^reco^nized . 

I / ' ■ • ■ 

had'only nominal power, but which he assumed for several months while waiting 
to epter his present post as fuli-tinje employee of NoirobeXollege.) « 
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The occupation of the College of San Mdteo by the police seems to have done 

^ A ' ' • 

to destroy theXollege ReadineSs ^rogram-tfiaji'any other type of '^^security" 

* ' \ "* * -7' ' cr* * 

I measure might have done. Rrst, police estabii3ih"ed .check points at the enlFdrnce 
. * to* the college,, and, although thpy 3id not bother white t!j^udents, made searches • 

of all cars canying students pf color, in this way, a numbier of arrests >^ere made. 

- ... ^ • , " .' ' 

on the basis of old warrants which had "never b'een served. Unpaid traffic violations, 

• ' • : ■ ■ . o . ' • ^ 

rchtjcges of pps^ssing narcotics, or resisting arrest — these are part of the records.* 

wT ' * • > . * . 

df most young adulfsin urban^ghettos,.and the College. of San AAateo had I ien 
"bware of the'arrest records of these students sirtrce^he b^eginning of the Cbllege 
^ Readiness Program. However, on tl>e recommendation of the CRP directors most - , 



^ studen>s. stayed away from campus. Tfte fact that the remaining rooms of^the . 

Horticulture Bdijding were'given over'for police headquarters, so that pblide-were 

^iri ohclout of the'Cfenter all day, had also discouraged many from going to* the collegd, 

Ih the nexfwfeisks the Deon of Student Servicejs, a man with* notable sympathy for the . 
• • >• " ^ • 

•Program amidst an ipcreasingl)^ unsympa;K!B''ic group of co'l leagues/ was given the role 

of temporary ^director^ ,But Jie maintaihed-his directorshtp over only an occasicnc! 

white tutor who came around to see what wa^ happening I Without the leadership 

of Wirth and Hoover, morale was so low that it looked to all concerned as ifjthere • 

would tieyer,dga5n be a College Readiness Program ♦ , 

On the Friday before Christmas vacation, a general/facylty convdcdtion 

\ . . * ' ' * • '1' 

wcfs called* At^ this meeting a motion was made and*passed unanimously to the 

effect that the action token by the president was necessary in view of the circum- 

stances and that he was supported in his attempt to protect the campus. This motion 

wos^probobly,. at least in'pdrt, an emotional response to the three injured teachers 

ottending^the* meeting and to the fourth who*was still in the hospital with a scalp 

«. * * 

irijury; But, despite unanimous support giv,en to the president on the subject of 

\ ' ' * _^ 

police protection, the faculty stood di,vided in their attitudes toward the College 
Readiness Program.. At most< a dozen faculty members had been involved in the 
Program in any manner during the two and, a half years of its existence. Another, 
25-30 hcd been and continued ro be sympathetic to its goals, while. an equal 
nunf^er were violently against it. Amidst jeering and shouting^ motions to suppor* 
the Program were mcide, emended and rejected. Eventually one was passed stating 
that the faculty "support College Readi^ness Students, " Thus, by omission, faculty 
disclalmed'any support for the goals of the iProgram or for its leaders. 
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Forfunqtely, 'feeling for the students alone was strong enough ito, bring about 



a general liberalization of academic standards in the next nwnths. Already during 
Christmos vacation . a number of faculty members began to attempt/I^ assisf students 
in recouping the academic losses caused by tlieir absence from. school . Make-up 
lectures and laboratory sessions were orgarjlzed and tutorial' help given. Students 
were personally called-by their teachers and urged to take finals. Finally^ in 
January, the faculty senate. voted that the traditional attendance regulation be 
set aside and that", whenever possible^ students be given credit for work completed 
before the middle of Decennber. The college also extended the deadline on with- 
drawals from d class, in-the attempt to eliminate' F's which CRP students might 
otherwise hav^^Teceived. , ^ ^ - . ' ' t 

Despite this liberalization of grading, hundreds of College Readiness students 
did not complete the fall s^emester or register ior the spring, term. In April of 1969, 
there were 130 students.in the Program/ and only a small nurrter of students of color 
in the college at^ large. After the initial wave of dropo^uts by students who could 
not attend college without financial aid, attrition among CRP students did not let 
up., but continued to increase throughout the^ semestef, reaching approximately 
55 percent by the end of the term. The most obvious reason for this mass dropout 
was the conviction among the students- that the College Readiness Program wo$ dead^. 
They felt, that the college's desire to eliminate the Program as they knew it was 
made.evident through the removal of the two directors who had encompassed- its 
ideals and gave it their charismatic leadership. The attrition was furthered by the 
presence of police on campus and by the legal charges brought against the most 
prominent CRP student leaders. 
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^* if one can accuse the College Readiness Program of having been a radicalizing 

experience for its.parMcipantSf one must also understand the degree to wbich the 

G^ilege of San ^kiteo has acted as a radicalizing agent. The College Readiness - 

Program was established as part of an institution of higher.educatibji, and its 

leaciers worked actively to keep students in the system. At times thjey were quite 

conscious that movement in this direction meant giving a shake tOitne parent institu- 

tion; and within the course of the two. years they began to feel that too great a 

proportion of their" time was devoted toward educating the college, as opposed to 

their own students. However, it was the college, and not the ^^Program leadership, 

- ^- . 

which effectively removed students and staff from the confines of the established 

^ - ^ 

ccademic y/orld. A number of CRP graduates are now on other campuses. But a ^ • 
still greater number, particularly among those students who had been in the Program 
less than a year, have retreated back into the uncontainable world of the gheito 
where real revolutionaries are made. Having observed for themse^^es that a white 
college was not<ready to accept them, they have moved one step further from. believing 

' ' ' ' ■ ' 'X ■ ■ 

in the obility of tr.e United States to deliver .the American dream. 



EPILOGUE- 

In thp spring of 1969, Dr, Frank Pearce 



\ 



, author of the study of academic 



achievement among CRP students, presented a plan to the faculty for revising the 



College Readiness Proyram, Known as the Pearce Plan, its main thrust is the 
integration of the P^gram^nto the general college life of San Mateo. Tutorial 
help is to be given to students of all colors, irrespective of ethnic identity, and 
on effort will be made to recruit white students into the Program. There is to be 
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greater emphasis on the vocational -technical fields of study. The ethnjc component 
of the Program is to be redirected into a new Ethnic Studies Division/ which 
will include courses in Afro-American, Mexican -American, and Oriental-American 
histories open to alTstudents in the ccMege. Whether this pacific plan can be 
* achieved as outlined is questionable. Despite the removal or withdrawal of most 
actWrst students of color from the campus, it is unlikely that the college can retreat 
to a position which permits education only within the traditional framework. 
Pirobably much will depend on what happens in opposition to change encountered 
X by students. 

. In ttie meantime, the idea of a college program directed toward the needs 
of Third World students is very much alive. During the police occupation and in 
the weeks following the "reassignment" of Wirth and Hoover, a number of cocnmunity 
groups such as the East Palo Alto AAothers for Equal Opportunity, MAPA (The A/texican- 
American Political Association), the Mid-Peninsuld^. Human Relations Commission, 
the Palo Alto-Stanford Democratic Club, and the Redwood Citizens Against Racism 
appeared at the college to protest the removal of Jean Wirth and Robert Hoover and 
to support the College Readiness Program. These groups, as groups, were never 
ocknowledged by the administration and apparently had little effect on policy;?, 
making. But they have continued to support Hoover and Wirth outside the college. 

In the last few months they have worked together with Wirth, HooveV, and a number 

\ 

of College Readiness students and ex-students in planning a private col.lege based 
on the principles of autonomy and liberation for people of color. The college, io 
be known as Nairobe, will be situated in East Palo Alto# Because of a shortage 
of funds, classes will be held in empty churches, schoolrooms and storefronts, 
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and volunteer teachers will be drawn largely from Stanford, San Francisco State, 
and other nearby universities. The community itself will provide a training ground 
^03 well as teachers. for the new college. ^ 

Nairobe will be open to any student who demonstrates his m teres;' in being 
trained for leadership in, minority and/or poor communities. It will extend the 
idea of -student participation from recruitment/ student and faculty selection and ^ 

retention^ lutoring and counselling, to curriculum development and oyerall policy- 

« / 

making for the functioning of the college within the community it is to serve. 
Perhops the most striking form of student participation at Nojrobe will be their 
service op the board of trustees. The board will consist of one-third community 
members, one-tbird faculty, and one-third students. Each of tfcsse three groups 
will hove equal representation of black/ brown^ and yellow membe^^ 

Such an enterprise runs high risks. There are problems of finances/ of occre 
ditation/ of administrative know-how. Those involved in fhe new college are 
YfeW oware of these problems. And they are also aware of the difficulties which 
any project centered around ethnic minorities will encounter. But the vision 
which enobled the College Readiness Program to grow as it did has been reinvested 
in the new project. One might now question whether any organization run on the 
boldness and dedication of two or three individuals can Iqr^g survive; on the other 
hond/ one might equally well ask whether an organization without. suph leadership 
is even worth undertaking. ^ ^. 
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Chapter X: A Critical Summary 
WHAT IS THE PROBLEM, AND WHAT JS THE STATUS OF THE SOLUTION? 

More than. three years have passed since the assassination of Dr. ^^urtin 
. Luther King and its aftermath forced upon the consciousness of' the white commu— 
nity the gigantic chasm which still yawned between those whose race makes them 
easily and naturally full participants in American society and those whose social 
condition and past history convince them that they will be indefinitely excluded. , 
To some extent, this event called up the conscience of many members of white society, 
ond at the some time it revealed the rage which simmers in the communities of the 
dispossessed. Amid the torrents of rhetoric, there were some positive commitments 
to action, whether those commitments grew out of a genuine will to change lth6 
situation^, or simply a desire to hold ground a little longer against the flood of ^ 
pressure for drastic social change. 

Many of the kinds of-programs on which this study has focused grew ou,t of 
this atmosphere, and like other reactions at the time, they varied in the depths of 
convictibn out of which thay were born, and the extent of commitment they actually 
represented. Data from this survey can only show that slightly over seven hundred 
Institutions were able to report that they did have something which they called^^a 
special program. This figure represents a relatively small fraction cf the more th^n 



4,000 institutions originally contacted, and less than a third^of those which chose^ to 



respond. At the same time, of those institutions which were willing to provide any 

\ 

sort of infomiation on their programs at all, 69% reported efforts involving less thar 
50 students. On the other hand, . some schools did put. forth substantial effort, with'^ 
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one midwestern university commiting itself to qn Increase of,500 minority group 
students, arid other public and community institutions admitting severa? hundred 
students in some way "disadvantaged, " 

Any sprt of judgement regarding the basic conviction underlying such moves 
is, of course, the least possible one for such a study \o make, but the impr.es*;ion of 
many people involved with such programs \s that a fair number of them undoubtedly 
were born^out of political expediency., either because the institution felt vulnerable 
to political pressure from excluded groups or because a great deal of money suddenly 

0 

became availoble in this.area and most colleges and universities did not want to 
miss out on the trend. Such a judgement sounds harsh, of course, and it may, in 
the end, be impossible for the founders of any program to prove satisfactorily the 
nature of their intentions. Yet there are some telling indications at this point, 
three years later, when the social climate seems to have changed consIder<i>ly; 
One plain fact is that many of the programs surveyed, and some of those discucsed 
at jength In this report, are being quietly phased out. Professionals and students 
report that, at those institutions that do still have programs, the orientction of 
directors and other staff is changing, as more activist personnel are being replaced 
with quieter, more traditional types ♦ few school officials have admitted their 
Impression that the trend Is back toward a search for more talented, academically 
successful students of the requisite ethnic group, ^ 

What are some of the reasons for these trends? Some answers may lie In an 
examination of the past definitions of the problem and the types of programming 
to meet it.. For those programs. If any, which were largely conceived as responses 

h . * - 
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to political pressure, the cnswer is probably .that the pressure is no longer felt to be- 
there. But many other factors have contributed to the unstable nature of these 

efforts. For one thing,many programr were conceived and put into action hastily, 

r 

with a minimum of planning. When the results have failed to meet expectations. 
It Is oil too easy to forget the lack of planning, and to conclude. that such efforts . 
ore not, after all, worth the time and expense. Often, too, it was expedient to set - 
up such programs outside of the regular inslitutiona! structure, a step which probably 
enabled them to be put into effect,more quickly, but which has also rendered them 
more vulnerable to attacks from other areas of the institution, even to abolition, 
n.the samewaystaffTOmbers were hastily recruited from among those who might be 
eligible, with very little attention given to the congruence of program staff members' 
intentions for the program, and the intentions of the institution in setting it up. 
The kinds of staff attracjpd to such programs tended to be young, members of minority 
groups (with the exception of program directors), with more activist outlooks and 
slightly lower academic status tTian other college personnel . Thus both programs and 
staff lacked tenure and other necessities for some sort of security within the institu- 
tion. Because of conflicts in goals and style, turnover of staff'in such programs has 
been high, and the programs have been even less stable as.a result. In this area, 
there are indications of a shift, as observers report a new "generation" of program 
directors and staff, more academically oriented and less overtly political. 

■ One of the most crucial areas is, of cpurse, the budget, and such programs, 
in at least some cases, were begun because the money was there, whether from insti- 
tutional, state, or federal sources, w»tli no considecation given to the probable 
fotufe of these sources. In many cases, the original soUrce of fonding has dried up, 
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and the institutionsvdo not feel they can make the effort to find the resources elsewhere. 



\ 
\ 

\ 



It seems safe to say that, on most governmental levels, there remains a recognition 
of the need to make continued special provision for higher education for socially 
and educationally disadvantaged young people, but the efforts at this time are sig- 
nificantly muted in relation to what they were three years ago. State legislotures 
are feeling public firessure to economize, and higher education has been one of ^ 
the^first areas to feel the pinch. Some state governments, of course, continue in , 
direct or indirect ways to make provision for special aid to such students; there is 
a drive to provide more two-year communrty colleges, easily accessible^to those 
from urban or rural areas considered disadvantaged. Many state governments have 
provided special funds for financial assistonce to students from poverty backgrounds, • 
although in many instances these funds are now being cut back. Even in. states where 
funds for assistance to higher education are not actually being cut, there are certainly 
smaller increases in aid in store for thq next year or two. 

At the federal level, coileges-and universities are certainly prominent among 
those who complain that domestic spending seems to be a low priority of the present^ 
administration. At the same time, new administration proposals emphasize loans to 
Individual students, rather then, .linds for special programs. There is at least recog- 
nition of the political necessity prominent gestures towardlsectors considered 
disadvantaged — hence the recent aid granted. to predominantly black colleges, 
as ♦y/ell as the increased number of research and demonstration grants awarded to 
these institutions but virtually every professional involved in higher education 
ogrees that the efforts come nowhere near to meeting the need. It seems, at this 
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time, that both governmental and educational institutions recqgnf2;e^|lT^ to be 
dc'fng !iomethingabout higher education, for those who have been systemat^ally . 
educationally deprived, but that the effort falls far, far short in quantity and 
^dlity, and is, in fact, being de-^mphasized. It seems unlil<ely that, once admitted, 
the responsibility will be entirely forgotten, bu^ at the present time there are few 
Institutions or governmental bodies which are willing to malce an ongoing financial 
commitmiint to sustain special programs for disadvantaged students. 

In spite of , what moy be seen as a lull or regression in efforts to broaden 
access to\the baccalaureate degree, it can probably be said thSt the institutions 
will continue to recognize a responsibility to maintain greater ethnic and class 
variety in their student bodies. Fewer schools will feel comfortable with alf-.white 
enrollments or a few token black faces. But where once the problem was defined as 
opening the dc>ors of the college to many more young people of all races and providing 
an opportunity for the educational development of those who had been deprived of 
Q successful acaderiiic experience previously, todcy some schools are more comfortably 
resolving to take fdwer risks and to admit those who seem more assured of success^ 

The problem of academic success may be an important key to understanding 
the basis for the apf^arent new direction in special programs; in many cases, institu- 
tions moy simply ha</.e come to the bitter realization that the problem of providing 
education for those Vyho have been substantially deprived in their previous schooling 
t$ much more formidable than was thought; first attempts to attack the problem having 
proven too optimistic^ institutions are backing away in discouragement. Th^re are 
still schools which arci conrinuing to struggle with the problem of the seriously educa- 

tionally disadvantaged' student, but the burden maybe falling more heavily on the 

* 

public institutions, thc^two-year community colleges and open admission institutions 



such OS the C\y University of New York. Even in these- insfitutions, the burden of 
proof still falls heavily on the student; no one, it seems,, has sought to qttack.the. 
jjXobleni by first redefining it — that is, by stopping to ask what it is that higher 
education does, what functions it does and should .serve even for more traditional 
kfhcb of students, as well as for these speda! populations. / 

WHAT IS BEING DONE?"' 

t * 

The question of definition is one which deserves to be examined inrconsiderably 
gr«cter»defaH, but before moving into this area, it is important to look at what hos 
Qctudliy been done, and how it has vA5rked. As has been noted earlier, however, 
finding but "how it has^wprked" has been an impossible task in all but a few cases. 
Few evaluations of any sort have been conducted for programs of this sort, and those 
which exist are of a rather ^specific nature to allow for generalizations to other progrc:nis 
or practices. Cf the programs mentioned in this report, the mixed results achieved 
\y the AA^rgon State 'Cpi lege prx>gram are reported in an article by troe (l966),and 
ihe Thirteen G^llege Curriculum Project at Florida A&M with its mixed effects is 
described in the dissertation by Groomes (1971). The Clark and Plotkin examination 
of The l^legro Stude nt ot Integrated Colleges (1963) is one of the few brodd-based 
studies oiF that area, though its subjects, placed through the efforts of the National 
* Scholarshipv Service and Fund for Negro Students, were for the most part more aca- 
demically successful before their college experience than the participants in most of 
the special programs of the past few years. ■ ' 

The problems of evaluation of any specific program have already been men- 
tioned earlier in this report. Besides the basic issue of what constitutes "success" ^— - 
fbf pi^ram or for student there are the questions related to the possible impact of 
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. ongoing evaluation on a program and jfs participants, oz welllp the possible harmful 
^'*repercu$s<ons fot a progr^am whose evqluatfon r$ not Entirely /avorcA^le. There cnay 
♦well be evaluations of some.programs wHich are simjjiy hot teing mode ox'ailoble ' 

for these reasons, and other programs may have iretrafned^ from' effo 

' ' * ' - . , ' ' / 

♦ ^ * / * '«•• 

until they are .more secure or until an ddequute evaluation orocedure can be designed. 

' » ' . ^ . / * •* » 

Those few evaluations which do exist are almost/all basdd on comparative 

grade point. overages, sometimes, including an examination of retention >rctas. For 

rt)« most part, such studies find that attrition rates for special progrctrn students ate ^ 

generolly lower than rates for the general population of students at fhe institution; 

thot the grade point average of the special students is slightly lower than the regular ^ 

students; but that the grade point average of these special students is slightly higher ^ 

4han some other comparable groups npt in special programs. , ' ' 

Such studies leave us almost as rfitch in the dark as we hd^ been concerning 
what ^cific kinds of things we may be cble to do of the college level to deal with 
the problem of educotional deprivation. It seems necessary to rely on intuition, 
and on a few impressioni^'rfk evaluations of observers and participants at various 
levels, in order to arrive at a listing of some areas which may be i'mportdnt in building 
a program with some hope of success. ' ^ * • 

In the area of specific remedial practices and sJrategies, there seem to be 

few such factors which have of themselves proved, ta^cbntribute b success. Any 

courses which are fcbeled "remedial" already face severe handicaps with regard to 

» *• 
student acceptance and participation, though itjis becoming increasingly apparent 

that students will give more regard to those courses which are offered for credit. 
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OS well they fnigh|. It seems that arguments for "academic purity" must be set aside 
Jn determJnJng the status of such courses Jf they are really going to be effective In 
capturing the attention and efforts of students. A student who Is not even sure of 
the relevance of being In college In the first place Ts not likely to blaze with 
enthusiasm toward a course wHich Identifies hlm as a second class citizen and does 
nothing, so for as he can perceive, to further his progress toward a degree. If 
.his efforts In such a course are valued at nothing by the university, there niay be 
no. reoson^fbchlm to show by his behavior and achievement that .he disagrees with 

j 

thot assessment. t * 

A remedial strategy which may prove to be effective on some campuses Is 
the independent study center, if ^uch a facility Is set up so that It is clearly a 
relevant and stimulating, source of learning experiences, for advanced students oz 
well as for those having academic difficulties In certain areas. Utilization oFthe 
study center Is a public statement of Interest In individualized study with no necessary 
statement as to level of work or reason fo> going. It seems jfo be a promising way to 
avoid the obiectioncfoie "remedial" Ici5e!, and still offer resources for remedying 



acodemic deficiencies. 

Schools report varying degrees of sue :ess with tutorial programs, including 
those which, use fellow students as tutors. Tiitors, like teachers, shou I d^be chosen 



serve as.welLqs to handle learning 
fust because they are studepts may 



for their obility to relate to the persons they 
experiences effectively. Relying on student! 

0 

hot always guarantee tutors who have sufficient ability and skill to give effective 
help. On the other hand, work between peers can be a more desirable learning 
experience for both tutor and tutee. ' I 
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The organizational pattems.of the program will b^e* important for the security 
of both the students apd the program itself* The relationship of the program' to t^^e 
rest of the university should be examined at the same time as the goals of the program 
ond some possible mothods are being discussed; rushing into a progrom without/care- 
fully examining any onfe of these areas js inviting \\\e kind of instcfcifity which has 
plagued so many previous efforts* There are, |l>f course, good oiguments f^r giving 
the program some sort of special sfotus with regard to the rest of the administrative 
setup, especially, for the sake of flexibility, ibut too often this sort of organization 
con result in |ust the opposite situation, in which the. administrators of /the {program 

find themselves without significant legitimacy and in constant need of tufning to 
t"^ .... . \ 1 . 

countless other areas of the university bureaucracy for the authority to get things 

^.^ ' ■ : ' \ ' ' ■ J ' ■ 

«CGomp!!shed. Tlie issue of legi. jcy is one which should be examined thoroughly, 
end the aim should be to create a progran with sufficient auto nomy to insure the 
possibiiity of innovation and flexibility, but at the same time with sufficient ties 
td other sectors of the university to give it the status and clout it^/needs within the 
Institution. The support and involvement of other faculty members are essential ^ 
elements in the achievement of this sort of Wus. Without support from and involve- 
'pjent of fead<Srship persons^on the faculty, tl^ese programs wil|' remain vulnerable 
jippendages whose viability is dependent on political circumstance.. — 

> - Part of the definition of the goals of the program shoiild be the extent to which 

^ / 

It will focus on ethnic representation. Most compensatory orograms are dealing with 

one or more of several problems for which they are trying to "compensate" - educa- ^ 

f \ / , '. 

tional deficiency, economic disadvantage, the soc*^al effects wliich come from 
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poverty, and the social effects which come from ethnic minority group status. If 
on emphasis IS to be placed on increasing successful participation in higher education 
by members of minority groups, then ihe extent of their representation should be ' 
considered • Is the program to be an effort to add a few token touches of darker 
color to the face of the student pibpulation, or is there really to be a commitment 
to insuring a large enough representation of such groups so that their members will 
hove sources of positive identification on the campus? To achieve such identifi- 
cation, students will need settings in which they can feel at home and find status 
in being themselves, not fust a setting in whi.ch status is based upon their acquisition 
of majority group characteristics. Dealing with this sort of problem also involves 
effective .action to change the complexion, not only of the student body, but of 
the professional staff of the university as well. If a-sludent finds members of his 
race only in his>special, isolated corner of the campus, he will conclude, with 
perfect justification, that there is no place foY him in the institution* 

There are several things that can be done to provide the sort of psycho- 
social atmosphere which may alleviate somewhat the feelings of being an outsider 
on the port of a student from a background which has not oriented him toward college. 
Whatever factors the university may feel it has the power to affect, there should be 
an awareness that . '! these conditions contribute in some way to the student^s affec- 
tive development at the college.^,. Perhaps these factors can be grouped into two major 
areas: the need for non-traditional students to have an opportunity to come together 
In some sort of protective and encouraging solidarity, and the nee J for them to feel 
themselves an integral part of the university community. These needs may seem at 
times contradictory. A crucial example of the problems they present is seen in the 
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question of housing for ethnic minority students, We hcve spoken of the need for 
solidarity, not only because the alien campus can be a lonely ploce, but also because 
QHotal and forced integration can rob such students — and the rest of the school 

c$ well of the benefit ofjheir cultural identification, an identification from which 

* ^ 

they ontt otWtri on the campus have much to gain. It seems, therefore , that it would 
be q mistake to scatter such students in isolated fashion all over the campus. 
In the effort to appear 'bolor-4)|ind"Cf to expose majoriiy group students to 



9 , . " 

minority group students, total integration may be counter-productive. For cultural 
traits to gain optimal expression a certain critical mass may be necessary. On the 
other hand, any system of separation has its obvious dangers. To the extent th^t 
ethnic separation becomes rigidly fixed and is enforced by low or tradition, to the 
extent that fre^^ movement in oc out of the separate unit is precluded, we approach 
unhealthy and undemocratic conditions. . Trore is no one sure way of walking this 
tightrope, but each institution can take into account its own circumstances and 
facilities, and can undertake to insure that there will be ample opportunity, climate 
and facilities for interaction among and between groups. 

The problems of commuter institutions bear special attention. Where. commuting 
means o journey of several hundred miles or more, university staff counselors, * 
instructors, and financial aid officers should be aware of those aching feelings 
thot con afflict a young person far away from home and in an alien environment. ^ 
If 0 program on a residential campus must consist of daily commuters only, it will 
be more difficult, and more necessary, to encourage,a full participation in the social 
life of the campus on the part of the special students. In this sorTof situation, tfiere 
!s danger of the students being perceived, and perceiving themselves, as outsiders. 
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not really wanted on the campus, but tolerated on a temporary basis. Where the 

o 

program Is composed of some students living on campus and some commuting daily 
from home, there can be special opportunities for developing closer relationships 
between these two groups of students than those which occur in the classroom. 
The students in the dormitories have the advantage of the kinds of educational and 
social experiences which come from "rapping" in a dormitory room or hall late into 
the night, and the commuters are fortunotje in being able to remain a part of the 
community outside the campus. Both groups of students have much to share with 
each other. 

G)ncem with social life on the campus for special students should not be 
limited to making sure that college dances are "integrated. " To forget what non- 
traditional, students have to offer .to the rest of the school is to pass up a variety 
of possible advantages. If there is enthusiasm for cultural nationalism, for political { 
and social activism, among these groups, the university may well conclude that this 
is so much for the better. If the^chool becomes o willing forum for such cultural 
octivities, a place willing to learn as well as teach, then the students may moTe 
easily conclude that th^y have a place there. And at the same time, the quality 
of education which actually takes place there may be increased. 

The political and socia^^orientations of students should also have an effect 
on the focus of the special program. If political actionjs seen as a significant 
and relevant field of "rpal-life" activity, then it may serve as an excellent learning 
environment as well, and encouragement of social action through the program may 
J>i5_oLy:ilaJ^oli>^ab*JigJactor_toJhe..stude whether an academic 

education is relevant to bis needs.' There are many who would argue that*this kind 
of education-through -action is more truly education in the most basic sense, and 
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that ail students could benefit through this type of learning. It seems likely that a 
program which includes this sort of focus has a better chance of success, through its 
effect on the student's perceptiorts of the university's relevance, than a program 
which concentrates solely on academic remediation. A black student organization 

at one school, for,example, has combined political and social activities with a 

• ' ft 

self-help system in which students make available books and notes for courses they 
have taken in the past, and volunteer their services as tutors to students presently 
in those courses who approach the organization for help. 

These sorts of considerations ere all manifestations of an approach which ^ 

takes into consideration the group's, and the individual student's, strengths as ^ 

t ' 

well as weaknesses. In the affective area, this means not the process of overcoming 
his social differences as they become obvious in the context of the university, but 
of turning those differences to the advantage of his ov/n education and the education 
of other students .as well. In the academic area, it means looking at the kinds of 
knowledge and learning styles which he has, and building on these to produce new 
knowledge and new skills. Programs which choose learning materials such as 
literature which cCmes out of the same background as the students in the program are 
making a start in this direction, and almdst everyone connected with programs which 
use this approach report that it is effective. What remains to be seen is how we 
move from this strategy for involvement in the leorning experience to related 
strotegies in the mastery of broader competencies, skills'and understandings. 

Additional features of the design of the program which can pidy a signifi- 
cant role in its success or failure relate to the most desirable mix of structure and 
flexibility. It seems clear that many sfudents with the typical experiences of educa- 
tionol deprivation need a certain degree of structu^ to encourage their intellectual 
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development. There are programs which, in the interests of flexibility and openness, 
seem to have placed the burden of cjirection and motivation squarely on the shoulders 
of the students, and there are students who flatly state that they do not feel there is 
enough direction provided them'by their programs. On the other hand, the advantages 
of flexibility oAd open learning are extremely sianificant. In the first place, in 
an. area where ^ little Is known, there is a constant need for innovation ♦ It is also ^ 
true that the educational deprivation and even brutalization of many of these students 
hcs taken place in an atmosphere of coercion and the most rigid structure, a structure 
that has usually emphasized most of the wrong things and few of the right ones* It 
is not ecey to arrive at what may be the most effective mix of structure and flexibility, 
but there are certain areas? for concern. The first is accountability. It is safe to 
say that students must, at Siome point, be held accountable for their progress at school. 
Accountability is an important part of any learning situation, but especially so as 
we move toward more open and flexible situations. The duties of faculty members 
should include instructional leadership, provision of adequate learning resources,, 
helping students to expand their 9spirations, their options, and their devd opment. 
"The student, on thcf other hand, must be held accountable for progress in work, for 

/ 

utilization of what is a valuable social resource ~ the institution. Students should 

be allowed to do their oWh thing, but in the framework of some agreed-upon purpose. 

i 

It is clearly a disseryice to let a student simply exist at the institution when it Is 
plain that he is failing to gain anything, that he is, in fact, just 'kidding himself. 
Standards of accountability may be defined in terms of certain norms fbr the institu- 



tion — thot is, the standard credits wF(ich are required in order to gain the credential 
which the school offers, A more detailed system of accountability could utilize 
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Q system of criterion mastery, using as criterio those specific areas which, step4)y-step, 

ore part of the learning process* 

If accountability is to be more individualized^ a principal area requiring 
* 

ottention is that of longth of the student's participation in the program. If it is 

a one-year program, must students sink or swim at the end of that year, or can they, 

* 

ot the other extreme, continue indefinitely spinning their wheels in the first year 
of their college experience? Obviously in such programs there need to be specific 
points for stock-taking, opportunities for the student and his advisors to reach decisions 

about future strategies for.him. A preferred pattern is the program which follows 

; , 

such students through to the completion of their college years. In the instances in 

which they are to be given extra time to complete the requirements, on what basis 

IS this to be done? The dnsw€?rs to these kinds of questions depend in part on the 

characteristics of the institution, the nature of the program, and the characteristics 

of the individual student. A great advantage in determining them can be the simple 

act of consulting the students/ It has been proven more than once^that students 

can bring a great deal of wisdom to such problems concerning their own education, 

and a program may be able to go a long way toward solving such problems, as well as 

• gaining other kinds of advantages, by including provision for meaningful student 

participation in its structure. Obviouslv, since academic progress depends upon a 

cooperative relationship between students and faculty, this heavy dependence on 

studfent input must be balanced with meaningful faculty partial, jtion in such planning, 
« « 

Where mutual agreement and commitment are acltieved, chances for the success of 
individuals and programs are likely to be insproved, ♦ 



Anx>ng the practices and strategies encountered in this study, a few other 

features should be mentioned. 'The success of pre -enrollment programs has been 

referred to earlier. It seems that much can be accomplished when the admission of 

special students is anticipated and effort is directed at the improvement of their 

readiness to participate in higher education. Obviously those programs whiv:h start 

early in the life of the student (juriior or senior'high school) are likely to be more 

> • 

effective than those which start Ipte. However, such experi^ces offered in the summer 
prior to admission and even a few weeks prior to enrollment can be helpful. Where 
it is at aP ^^asible, institutions should look to the possibility of utilizing the strengths 
of such programs. In connection with this strategy, where a school is unable to 
provide facilities for an extensive pre-enrollment program, much may be accomplished 
^ by careful planning for a thorough pre-registration orientation program; registration 
days on a university campus are all too often disorienting for students of all kinds. 
It !s possible, however, to design an orientation period full of experiences intended 
to make the student from a non-middle class background more knowledgeable about 
the process and feeling more at home on the campus before the full onslaught of 
students^ fee lines, and computer cards begins. 

It goes without saying that the process by no means ends with better prepare- 

c 

tion, orientation and registration. There are considerations which must be tended to 
at registration which have important implications for subsequent aspects of the program. 
In the setting up of classes special attention must be given to the size of the groups 
to which these students are assigned. Although they may survive some large group- 

learning situations, it is obvious that the fewer students for whom each instructor 

if 
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hcs responsibility, the more attention she or he will be able to give to each. It 
h this opportunity for individual attention when needed which often spells the dif- 
f(fe*ence between success and failure. If possible, classes should be grouped with a 
reosoncsble variety of academic proficiency represented among the students, so that 
there will be opportunity for stimulating interaction among students at different 
levels, as well as natural settings in which peer tutoring can occur. 

SOME PROBLEMS 

Whatever successes may have been achieved in providing a college experience 
for young people who in the past would not have been able to hope for one, there 
remain many problems in a variety of areas which continue to hinder such efforts. 
We have mehtioned many times the numerous problems connected with evaluation 
of such programs, and this problem, in turn, has meant that assessment of drawbacks 
to the effort is largely impressionistic. Most problems, however, can be stated with 
accuracy. 

The financial situation is approaching the crisis level at this^time. Many 
institutions feel that they are in danger of lacking funds for meeting the essential 
needs of their usual student population, and they cannot bring themselves to take 
any steps which might result in cutting back their services to this group. As a result, 
the level of available fonding for special programs is especially low. At the same 
time, where an instfFution is still willing to commit some resources to the problem, 
fiscal management can sometimes present obstacles. Too often, there is a reluctance 
to release available funds to one operation, and the money may be distributed so 

I * 

OS to avoid giving any control to Ifiose who are actually in charge of the program. 
Students, too, rnay run into parallel problems with the financial aid that is offered 
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to Th^m,,wUh university officials roths r openly showing lock of faith in such young 
people's own powers of fiscal management, and making arrangements for distribution 
which pointedly preclude handling by the student. .With the program effort degene- 
rating into one big moss of complaints obout money, little education con take place, 
except, as one student observed, "education in the art of survival • " 

!f we con assume an atmosphere where the moie basic necessities for survival- 
are assured, then there ore still more complex problems to be met. .Perhaps the first 
to be dealt with is the students' attitudinol relationship to the university. If students' 
comments ore contrasted with statements by university administrators/ it seems to be 

inevitable that there will continue to be conflicts in student and institutional purposes. 

* • 

Yet there is no reason to believe that theses differences have to be so great. There may 
be the best of intentions on the port of on institution which has resolvecl to take in 
a certain population of students with academic handicaps, usually the result of 
deprived social ^otus, and make an earnest effort to eliminate these handicaps and 
to provide a "college education" for such students. Yet the student'! definition of 
a "college education" — or v/hot it should be may be so at variance with that 
of the institution that he sees little need to acquire one, and little need to expend o 
the effort to "remedy" these deficiencies whi'ch the college sees in him. *The 
university may be tired of hearing itself characterized a factory fbr producing 
successful employees of "the system, " but if that is how students perceive it, the 
problem exists no mc ;*v how little this description corresponds with its intentions. 
If a student from a different social background, or a different cultural or ethnic 
tradition, feels that the tendency, Jf not the intention, of the institution is to work 
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for his assimilation, then the university itself would do well to examine its own commit 
ment to pluralism. Higher education itself could be so radically and promisingly 
changed by the realization on the part of both the institutions and thit new popu- 
lotion of students that the advantages of broadened access are on both sides, if 

\ 

the\ students want to "change the world, " beginning with the university, then the^ 



more attention given to their ideas by the institution may mean the more the insti- 



futiort^ stands to benefit from its new constituency, and at the same time the students 
may be. encouraged, on their part, to recognize^ the ways in which the college 
experience can equip them to accomplish their purposes. This kind of exchange, « 

■ \ ~ • . 

\,y/ith^the increased respect it stands to bring about, may help to alleviate also the, 
gop which^ay exist between the young people s roles as students and their identity 
on the campus as targets of a compensatory effort. This problem needs to be examined 
very closely and attacked withjmogination; as long as the studfents are stigmatized 
In this^Way on the campus, it simply will not be possible for them to partake of what 
is perhaps the most educational aspect of the college experience, membership in 

0 community of sincere intellectual endeavor. This is the kind of experience which 

•'\ 

must be fosteredj, and until it is widely recognized that the special students have 

* 

something unique to conti^bute, they will not be able to be "full members of that 

\ 

community, ' 

Yet at the same time, it wouldnot be realistic to think that such students 
con at once participate as equals in all aspe^ts^of^^ work. Again and again, 
programs considered full of promise run head on iptc the unsolved problem of learning 
disobilities and inefficiencies, a problem which has hardly been dented, especially 
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o$ it applies to young adult learners. What the university is taking upon itself is 
the responsibility of making up. In some way, for the years of neglect or worse 
wftich tijese young people have received in primary and secondary schools. Whether 

this responsibility should have to fall on them is another question, but the problem 

"* 

of this kind of serious educational deprivation does exist, and the biggest question 
is how, not whether, to deal with it. ^ ^ - 

Perhops one of the first' steps toward meeting this problem is to change the 
opproach from one of predictive selection to one of prescriptive -.development. It 
is oil too easy to look at selected test scores and imagine that these figures contain 
all there is to be known about how c student performs and* will perform, what he 
will ochieve. The science of education must be enriched with the kind of knowledge 
tfiot j/ill enoble educators to prescribe the kinds of educational experiences which" 
will bring the shjdent where he wants to go, and any testing instrument is of value 
only insofar os it contributes to this goal. Yet in the past,, testing has provided only 
a quantitative assessment, not a qualitative one, and the proof that he is at the 
'^bottom" of some group has seldom been of help to any student. The science of 
assessment has a long way to go, and should be th^target of many thoughtful innova- 
tive attacks. 

Yet it has been observed that the trend may well be backward, toward^a^ 
continuation qf the old custom of predictive selection in college placement. Colleges 
ore being tempted \o return to the o/tl meritocratic criteria, based on test scores and 
grade point averages, in the hope of getting "more for their money. " Now is the 
time to take a hard look at the future, and at the possibilities. Now, while there is 
still some momentum in that direction, is the time to teach ourselves hqw to democratize 
higher education. 369 



^ The argument is still made — • can differential admissions stdndards, if >hey 

are so brood, ?ead to some common quality of completion criteria, or won't the value 

of the college degree decline? The answer, of course, lies in what happens in^ 

between admission and completion. There must be some standards here, and ideoliy, . * 

retention should,be based on developriTental standards, derived to suit the needs of 

the students. Ihii method is in contrast to the simple postponement of the old 

admissions selection process, whereby there is a coJd sele.ction of survivors according 

to some rigid criterion. / 

This problem may prove to be not such a disturbing one if we look frankly 

at the past hiitory of higher education in this society. For many years, higher 

education has served three functions: human intellectual deVeloj^ment, professional 

skills development, and credentialing. In our concerri for tne democratization of , 

access to higher education, ^he three have been greatly confused. A/bst of the concern^ 

< • , ■ . . 

for democratization has been with the' credentiding function. But in response to the* 
new pressures, many institutions have insisted that their majo? function is not credentialing, 
. but professional skills and intellectual development, and that the credential cannot 
be separate from this. - ^ 

An hc;iesf look at history should reveal to all but the most biased that we have 
found w<3ys in the past to ddfiiit and provide the. collegiate credential to selected 
members of the population whose "qualifications" — or lack of them — • have been 
not unJt^e those of the new populations we are considering, except that these former 
students have had some additional characteristic such as money, higher social status, 
strong politico! contacts, or athletic ability. Because of the efforts of the institutions 
involved, these kinds of students hove received the baccala^Teate degree, a necessary 
credential for admission to many of the mqre prestigious places in the social' mainstream. 
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Many of these special cases funcHon quite adequately, suice, as Ivar Berg hasipointed 
cut, there js not necessarily a high positive relationship between the credentiql 
required ibr a particular career and the ^asks that must performed in fliat career^ 

Cfeorfy, then, if \ye pould separate out thevcredentialing function and 
umversolize the opportunity for that, ihe problem would be simplified numerically. 
But we sMll would be faced with the problem of building intellectual and professiosial 
skHTs On on inadequate educational base, l^is futile ibr the university to tackle this 
problem divorced from its roots in elementary and secondary education. Yet since . 
the vniversjty Is being called upon to provide high-level inredectual development 
for: those 'st^udente ^'fio ao& - demanding jnore than la credential nnd v/ho come v/ith 
poor previous preparation, this very valid obs^r/ation nonetheless does riot relieve 
the university of responsibility for seeking a pedagogicali solution ^ The educational 
hdbilitation of young adults with academically dysfunctional learning patterns \% - 
really the core of ihe ppotlem. We hc^ve not yet reached that stage of pedagogical 
,a>phssticatioh where the analysis of leorning behaviors can lead to the design of 
fbrmol learning experiences and the development of appropriate learning environments* 

. These ore the central cspech; of the task at hand. The problem is not {ust a technical 

- , ^. - - 

one. Another druciaf CQnsideratipn is the avaflclHity of humoh social; interactions 

; : ■ • ^ j . ' , . ^ ' " 

and oppor^iunities for poJitital expres^on that serve to motivate rather than frustrate. . 
Solutions offered at this tlme do not bddress these aspects of the problem and wiM 
Ifi aH likelihood continue fo foil for this re%jjpn. A possible reason for the failure to 
develop such solutions is ihat the proBfem ht^ no, been concepTuglized In these ways./ 
When theie kinds of probld^s are b^^ht together with the political economy of the 
dlsctdvonttsged student^ acjcess to highe^ educqtion, ff should become clear thcf our 
correftt effo^s ore doomed to failure. ^ «2^^4 
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TCAVARd DEMOCRATIZATION AND DEFINITION 

^\ 

Fmin these observotiohs, it is possible to deriveJ some general io'eos concerning 
new. directions for our efforts. In on effort to go bock somewhat closer to one of the 



swJtces of the problem, colleges could begin an active, effort to moihtain cbser 

' ■ 1 \ 

relc*ionships with secondary schools, to lend their assistance and tb\Rnd out what is 

' ■ • \ 

hwna c!one and'whot can be done at that level.; I \ 

7^ ~ ' - ■ ! . \ 

It 15 clear, however, that the question of financial resource sUpport for 
w sJudents and programs is one of the most critical problems. If we do not have massive 
* funds available for higher education and the tangenfjidl ^osts of income substitution 

for ihp families involved, we simply cannot talk seriously ciout higher education 

\ 

for large nunrjbers of low-income young people. At the prssenf level of commitment,/ 

^ ' ' * ' . . . ^ . 1 

end wUh discouraging prospects for the future, many institutions are finding the 

effort too costly, especially for pecessary special services and facilities, pe current 

trend toward leans, while better than nothing, still doas not provide an adequate 

onswer* Many of t^je young people in the target population still have to be. sold on 

the idea of seeking a college education in the first place; they certainly can't be 

> / . . i 

^xpect^d to be witling to go deeply into ^ebt to obtain one, Qiven the cyrjrent 
conservative political trend, prcbafcly the best strategy to follow is to seek adequate 
mccn(ng much broader — state and f^eral support of institutions of higher education 
ond students in generc' , witho^jf particular attention to ethnic backgrountd. , If 

cjccess to the ir.stituti^ns becomes easier for all, it will be easier for black, brcfwn, 

t 
I 

red and yellow sfydenfs. When funds are available for Individual assistance,, they 

i * 

should be ed as money to which tlie students are entitled, not as a dole;' 

j 

young peec'^ engaged in tb^ ettort lu develop their ralents moie fuiiy are contributing 
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members of the labor force, and should be treated as such. Perhaps a inontbly allowance 
would prove the best method of distribution, rnd the amount available should take 
in^o flccqun*^ obligations of family support. A pragmatic strategy for the present 
political situation may be to appeal to the professed patriotism of the conservative 
ma|ority by seeking expanded veterans! benefits;, since minority group youth are 
parricularly susceptible to the military draft, this move would terSd to increase the 
higher education opportunity for one segment of the population. 

All of these strategies are based on the obvious conclusion that fiscal problems^ 

* ^ ■ 

currently operate to drastically limit efforts in the'area and without their solution, 

other problems will not be soluble. However, although the financioT problem is not 

to be solved without support at the highest levels, political realities and the moral 

responsibilities of the higher education establishment are such that ways must bfe 

found within the limits of current and modestly expanded budgets to begin rapid 

movement in this direction. 

Unquestionably a problem of huge proportions is the amount of expanded 

focilities that will be required if we are to sefve great numbers of ne>V students. 

Doermann (1971) has estimated that of all male United States high school graduates 

for the year 1969-70 who are able to score higher than 300 on the Scholastic Aptitude 

Test, 288,000 will not, for some reason or another, including lack* of money, attend 

college in a year. This kind of figuring, of course, can only give us the faintest 

shadow of the extent of the need, but we can assume thc^^ere arc a great many 

.^ung people who are piesently prevented by economic and social deprivation from 

ottending college* 
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One solution may be to utilize community colleges to serve all students ' 
entering higher education and to transform all foUI-*-year colleges into senior 
coUeges serving thosie ^tucJents^-in thoif third'Ond fourth '^ecirs of post-high school 
study* In a sense, this proposal amounts to little more than a postponement of 'the. 
problem, since it means sifnply extending the.public secondary school education by 
TWO years and postponing the selection process; byt, by doing so, we C|>uld ot least 
relieve senior colleges of the obltgaticn to provide the first two^years of this education^ 
freeing some resources and facilities, and allowing:? students an additional two years 
to make a decision concerning higher education. In the meantime, we would hope 
that more resources would be available for the building of more college facilities. 

This suggestion is perhaps a too Utopian solution in the sense that jt certainly 
connc be put into effect tomorrow. A more immediate approach should perhaps be 
simpfy to aim for a more equal distribution of talent and rescuries* !f institutions 
are really determined to attack this problem, perhaps they should ask seriously why 
those colleges which supposedly offer the best education and reputedly have the best 
teaching talent should continue to serve only the supposedly best students. A better 
distribution of teaching talent and student quality would go faf to equalize educational 
opportunity. 

* In oddition, a work ■-study'' plo. ^ operation can increase the /lumber of students 
served Immediately by any one institution in the sense that more students ^:an be 
admitted toj^resent facilities in anyone year. This procedure could serve as a 
method of buying time for expansion as well as a method for providing support for 
jrfudents. 
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The problem of college admissions procedures also suggests both long-term 
ond short-term efforts at solution. These Institutions ore still Interested In serving 
the intellectual development function, and }ustlfiably so; but we must also face the 

V 

problem of democratl£lng the credential Ing function. A decision that could be made 

c 

within the individual ir^stitution is to devote half of its resources to the function of 
credentialing, with this hvalf of its student body selected at random from an actively , 
recruited, representative pool of high school graduates, and to concentrate intellectual 
dsvelof^ment activities more particularly on the second half of the student body, 
selected after offering to pptential applicants greater specificity as to the kind of 
students wanted; within this second group, a wider variety of characteristics should 
be sought, including membership m a minority group and more varied patterns of 
-intellectu''' function. ' 

Tnis possible soiufion for individual colleges demonstrates that it is not 
necessary to n^e completely away from meritocratic considerations; it is possible to 

move both woys at once. If v/e were able to de/elop broader criteria for estimating 

/ • ^ 

excellency of potential, it might be possible to devise some sort of scheme whereby 
promising high school graduates could be assured admission to one of their top three 
choices of college to the extent thc^ no mote than 50 percent would be available 

to other students on a lottery basis, wUh some effort meanwhile being made to arrive 

/ 

i/a method by which all students could enjoy some element of choice in their 



college ossignnr.jnt <ind be assured a high degrf^e of qi/a!ity in .their educational 

# 

treatment. 

The rationale for this .ort of compromise is the fact that there is a pLgce in 
higher education for atlenrlo'n to the development of an intellectual elite, though the 
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term may be distasteful to us; democratic values do not preclude the of>timal develop- 
ment of available resources^ and though this may not be an infallible plan for doing 
so. at least^it provides that 50 per cent of our educational facilities are devoted to the 
more denrtocratic goal of credentialing for larger numljers of young people, while the 

9 

other half of the facilities are used for the development of professional skills and 
intellectual excellence. 

Another approac'n may be to provide more sharply defined facilities for both 
general and professional undergroduate education; such distinctions may help to 
motivate some students by making higher education more cbarly a method of getting 
a better job. As we have noted, both of these functions are recognized as legitimate 
oreos of higher education, though some might choose to distinguish between the types 
of degrees to be earned. However, the grave danger in taking this kind of re-organiza 
tional step is that it may be forgotten to what extent true professional training involves 
jO*j» thf development of intellect. Whatever the division of higher education may be, 
the univeisity must re-examine what it means by intellectual development, and make 
a commitment to strive as its main goal for an educational experience which will 
foster intellectual development, not just allpw it to take its own course in a "proper" 
setting. As long as there is any tendency to defi.iO ' MIectual ability prematurely, 
this fostering process will not take place.*' 

We can see how the problem of odmissions canjiot be divorced from the problem 

x)f educational planning and treatment. The principle of symmetry as advanced by 
• *> 

'Jf^mes Coleman, a member of the Commi^^ion on Tests, in a brief to the College 
Entrance Exo. nation bouid, provides an appropriate conceptual frame for discussing 



the problem. G>Ifeman argues that students, as Well as the, universities,, should hove 

\ 

the benefit of rich information about each other in the /natingvOrocess; the student 

" • . \ 

\ • 

should have as much information abo it the institution as the institution has about him. 

\ 

An extension of this principle involves the appropriate matching of the characteristics 

onH needs of the student with the characteristics and resources of the institution. In 

/ ' ' ' ^ \ ' 

order to serve both, aspects of the principle of symmetry, da^a-^athering procedures 

associated with the admissions process must be revised. We need to have availabje 

If 

for students making choices about institutions, as well as for administrators making ^ 
choices about students, detailed information concerning commitments, strengths, ^ 
weaknesses, and resources — information mere detailed than that provided b,y commer- 
cio! college guides or the typical college catalogue. 

Even more important is the need for detailed and qualitative information 
descriptive of the intellectual and personal -social functioning of students — their 
iitrqngths, weaknesses, and specific patterns of need to be met if their development 
\% to be optimized. Our earlier expressed concern with deta!!ed, sophisticated 
qualitative information on the nature of the learning process in young adults who have 
not traditionally functioned well in academic settings could provide the data from 
which appropriate teaching-learning strategies can be developed. 
^ Finally, there is the question of politicalization and the processes of education. 

We have already discussed the pedagogical basis for what is called "pctitical" activity 
as part of the educational experience, as it relates to the affective function, i.e., 
motivation and task Involvement. Here the problem is to make the relevance of the 

essential aspects of the learning tasks of higher education more apparent to the students 

It ^ 

served, information management, mastery of knowledge, and intellectual competence 
^ and skills are not irrelevant to real life in the ^society, but the society has moved 
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to distort and prostitute the purposes toward which these knowledges,^ skills, and 
competencies are utilized. When the university becomes an accomplice in this process 
of distortion, we ore subvertin9 the goals and objectives that are fundanenta! to our 
purposes. When science is used to exploit and victimize humanity instead of to help 
it. It is indeed hard to perceive the relevance of the sciences ♦ When economics is 
used to exploit, colonize, and enslave, it becomes difficult to excite an honest 
student about the study of this discipline. When a professor uses his discipline to 
ochieve his own personal ends and glory rather than to f;:rthor more general social 
gdals> students cannot be expected to respect him or use him as a model. Many young 
peojDie see in the^university a hoyen for the glorification of knpwicidge for knowledge's 
scJce, rather than a concern for knowledge for the service of humanity; a mecca for 
the individual academic entrepreneur rather than a community for scholars devoted 
to the facilitation .of human development; an appendage to the military-industrial 
complex committed to the continued subjugation of third-world people. Such percep- 
tions make difficult. If not impossible, their identification with these institutions. 

When lhe university's resources for intellectual and professional development 
are made unacceptable to students because of the institution's complicity with reac- 
tionary political or economic forces, the educational relevance of conflicting views 
of the college becomes obvious. We may win the battle of democratized access to 

higher education only to find that those for whom the struggle was waged want no"^ 

♦ 

part of these institutions to which we have opened the doors. As important as are the 
problems of access, of even greater importance are the problems of access to what. 
It is increasingly clear that the university must not on>/ protect the opportunity of 
students to express themse'/es through social and political action, it must also become 
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idenHfied with the struggle to understand and guide the social and political develop** 
ment of the society/ The ^absence of either can interfere not only with the politico- 
social development of our sfudents, indeed it csn by reducing or preventing their 
involvement in the processes of higher education preclude their further intellec- 
tual development through the university. If the problems of the outside world make 
students^ unable, to perceive the relevance oFthe academic disciplines, then the 



school must turn its attention.to the outside world in order to relate these disciplines 
to the problem,'* of that world and make itself more relevant; for we must realize 
that if our students perceive us as irrelevant, then we are irrelevant to their purposes; 
if we cannot foster and hand down our knowledge because students have no respect 
for us, then 'Are have no useful function to serve for them. In this extremely critical 
time of social conflict and political resistance, we must see, as many of our students 
do^, that the university is one of the few hopes we have for fostering change; if the 
universities, havens z^f freedom" and thbught, choose to do nothjng, they will be 
unattractive to increasingly large numB"eri of students. For many of these who continue 
to turn to the university and tfrdse faculty members who remain cloistered and insulated 
from the realities of a society desperately in need of intellectual and moral leadership 
there is likely to he little that is alive, creative, and productive. It is well to 
remember that, during Nazi domination of Europe, many of ihe university faculties 
that vfere dominated by collaborators and the wmplacent became stultified and sterile; 
itO cmong those scholars who chose not to acquiesce, but instead to go underground 
to resist one' to help turn back the tide of social and political disaster, that creative 
scholarship, and true relevance^flourished. The United States may r^S^et be on the 
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way to fascism, despite the evidence that many of us could cite, but H is a necessity 
for the university to move more actively to democratize access to its resources and 
to utilize its resources in the active c'efense and advancement of the democratic 
society. 
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Appendix A Model Programs' 

The following programs were selected because ihey appeared to be representative 
of the various types of institutions of higher education; they^liave initiated imaginative 
and promising practices; or there is evidence of positive outcomes. The programs have 
not been evaluated in this study and they are described in this section in the words of 
their own officers. Their incjusion here should not be interpreted as a judgment that 
they are the *'best" currently in existence. Rather, the intention is to demonstrate the 
variety of possible approaches and to call attention to concrete steps that are now or 
have been a reality and are proving effective in tfie opinion of the respbpdinc, institutions. 

The following program descriptions were prepared by the directo/s of these programs, 
and are intended to provide information for adnninistrators^ students, and faculty who are 
attempting to begin new programs' or to modify and improve upon present efforts. For 
further information please wv.tje the institutions directly for exchange of information, * 
or to arrange visit? between institutions. 

1 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS OFFICC UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 

; Detroif, Michigan 48221 



The Special Projects Office at the University of Detroit (a private f--stit».*ibn) was 
cuated OS part of the university's continuing effort to meet its responsibilities toward the 
peaceful solution of some of Detroit's educational and social problems. The Special Projects 
Office feels the primary method by which underprivileged youth may become moro productive 
citizens, equipped to avail themselves of the opportunities presented by pur society, is 
through adequate educational preparation* 

The Special Projects Office is currently operating twelve programs. Project One Hundred 
1$ our college program which is designed to identify, admit and provide financial assistance 
to the degree necessary for disadvantaged students. (The average financial aid packet 
for a commuting student is $2,000; for the resident student, $3,200.) Each student 
receives c four-year financial aid packet bosed on the family's income. 

Project One Hundred Is also designed to provide emergency services for its students 

which include medical and dental care, housing, food, transportation and clothing needs. , 

In addition to these sewices the Project One Hundred program employs a large auxiliary 

staff consisting of counselors, instructional dsslstaats and tutors whose primary purpose is 

to remedio/e academic deficiencies, tc accelerate conceptual understanding and to 

greatly increase the probability that our "special services" students will receive a 

bnccalaureate degree within o four to five year period in their chosen field. (The 
• «. 

a<(mioistrati^e staff consiits of 95% minority members, the innhuctional staff, 50%.) 

The need for the University of Detroit^s Project One Hundred program is multi- 
dimensional. Large numbers of the high school youth of the i ine^'-city have the 



potential to accomplish college level work but do not presently have the required moti- 

t 

yation, the necessary finances, or a sufficiently strong academic background to attempt 
studies^leading toward a college degree. With their existing backgrounds and poor self 
images, many of these students would only meet defeat in pursuing a college career.. 
There is an a^dditional need for a program in which students are given a great deal 6T^ 



personal encouragement sOnd counseling. A transitional remedial piogram is essentia^ if 
these students are not to encCn^er immediate failure. Project Cne Hundred is designed 
to meet these needs. ^ 

The initiol stage of the progr^am of acaderriic assistance for the Project Cne Hundred 
students was a six-week summej" session which was inaugurated in order to provide these 
students with whatever remedial assistance they needed end fo give them a realistic 
perception of the academic standards and expectations of the University of Detroit so 
that the transition trom high school to the university might be accomplished with the 



greatest possible ease and success. « 

I 

Great efforts were made to make the students feel that activities were not being 6crs 



to them or for them but rather 



with thejn; a staff of professionally tpa'ned a experience 



counselors was empFoyed during the summer session to work with the students In the 
area of self-concept and to promote feelings of personal and group esteem. Throughout 
the summer session, the counseU.' provided personal, educational, and vocatic^al 
counseling for the students. 

In September 1968, all dine hundred sl^/dents were enrolled as regular full-time 

University of Detroit freshmenu Students elected twelve or more credit hours in classes 

I . 

appropriate to their pQrticular|eJucationQl goals. 
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A part-time supportive staff of over thirty academic tutors, supervisors, counselors, , 
and stud/ center coordinators wos assembled to assist the students through rhe academic 
yeor; The tutorial staff consisted of graduate students, '^upperclqssmen., and teachers from 
the Detroit public schools. The counselors from the summer progrqm were retained for . v 

the academic yeor. On-campus centers were established and staffed with this support 

^ \ * • . 

personnel. All^students wer3 required to study a[minimum of four hours daily injhe 

\ ^ ^ ^ ' 

study^ centers . . * ' 

• ' - •* 

ODunselors met with the Project Director, Assistant Director, and Study Center. 
Coordinator regularly. These stdff meetings served ds an ongoing evaluation of the project. 
Staff meetings also served to keep the project administrators constantly ONvore oC.student 
prob!eT»s and needs. Wiih the ossistance of the Study Center Coordinator,, the counselors 
were c&!e to make leferrals to the academic tutors or contact the regular college instrvctors 
concerning students expenehting academic difficulty. / ' 

Both in terms of student performance end retention rates. Project One Hundred has 
exceeded the uriversity's expectations. ' 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE 

St. Peter, Minnesota 56082 

Gu'tavus Adolphus College is a four^year, accredited, coeducational institution of 
[900 students located on a bluff overlooking the "Valley of the Jolly Green Giant, " 
sixty-five miles southwest of the Minneapolis-St, Paul metropolitan center. Its student 
body is drawn from about forty states and several foreign countries with the largest number, 
however, from the upper midwest. It actively recruits students from Maine to Texas, It 
IS a, residential institution with plans iFor limited growth in numbers. While the median 
high school rank of entering freshmen is the eighty-seventh percentile, admission is also 
granted to others with limited academic credentials (including non-high school graduates) 
who provide from provisional people refcommendations of potential exhibited in some other 
way 'and who can also provide evidence of real desire to strive for a college education. 
Financial aid is granted on the basis of the Parents Conf^ential Statement. The particular 
distribution of grants, loans, and/or work is fitted to individual cases. Every attempt 
is made to make it financially possible (although not necessarily easy) for all admitted 
students to attend . 

In efforts to attract minority and other so-called disadvantaged students (begun 

over ten years ago) various programs of compensatory education were tried — including 
* 

special classes, reduced loads, tutoring, and the DEMOS (Deferred 'Matriculation of 
Students) IJ^rogramj. There is no longer a special program because the evolution of the 
regular program has progressed beyond that point. It has been realized that all students 
are disadvantaged and all are advantaged in one way or another. To illustrate, any student 
who feels that he can megt the general objectives of the college by'^some means other than 
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stipulated gra^tion requirements is encouraged to present his case. During the last' 
semester fifty out of sixty-five completed applications for the program were accepted. 
Another example of the evolution is. last year's course in black literature tov'ght by blac!; 
students to faculty menfter^. Cne finahexample is a course in Western Civilization which 
IS organized topically rj reverse chronological order,with the documents^text) available 
on tapes as well as in written form. The first topic. The Race Problem in America, begins 

with a ghefto dialect, free translation of Plato's Apology. No one know what the document 

* ^ t> 

is and black students find themselves in demand as translators or teachers — a reversal 
in the uiuol beginning role in a white school . Later these same black students can get 
help in a setting much more conducive to learning from students whom they had previously 
helped. OroPtesting has also been used to take the place of or to supplement more formal 
written examinations* Cne black, male, non-high school graduate student from Mew York/ 
City commented in the spring of last year in respect to the last mentioned course, "I dig 
this Greek and Roman stuff. It^s relevant." ^ . / ♦ 

^ ./ I ' ^ 

The college now operates on an A-B-C-No Record grading system. The student's 
progress is evaluated individually and the need for deferred matriculation has been outgrown. 
The drastic changes in some. courses have made special courses unnecessary. Tutoring is 

still available bu; to any arid all students on the same basis. The results of the efforts 

— > 

up to now have been satisfactory. Of seventeen students admitted on a deferred matriculation 

# 

basis over the past two years, fifteen either matriculated here or continued their education, 
at other institutions. The retention rate for minority students (who now constitute 4% or 
more of the student body) in recent years has been better than that of the remaining students. 



\ 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES. AT HOFSTRA (N.O.A.H.) 

Hofsfra University 
Hempstead; Long Island 
New York 11550 

Hofetrc .University Is composed of six undergraduate schools and three graduate schools, 

offering a wide variety of educational programs to suit the taste of practically any students 

The University is inclined toward experimental programs, ahd has initiated many innovations 

< 

in its approach to education over the last few years; among these are N.O.A.H* and a 
program which, enables the physically handicapped tcacquire the education they deserve. 

Hofstra also acts as a base for On Upward Bound program throughout the year, and ^ 
last summer the university hosted a Model Cities program and the Afro-American Summer 
Experience. N.Q.A.H. students were deeply involved in both of these programs, giving^ 
them an opportunity to share their^experiences with younger people whose bacl<cgrounds 
are similar to theirs. In this way, the education of the KQAH,student is made complete/ 
A person never learns so well himself cs when he must teach and guide others. Since the 
N.O.A.H. students are cdj^le people, the youngsters also benefit from this experience 
in that they find models for their future life. 

In the N.O.A.H. program, financial aid comes from several sources: New .York 
State H.E.O.P. Funds and Regents aid; federal aid in the form of t;^ Educational Opportunity 
Gront and the National Defense Student Loan and College Work Study; and Hofstrd 
University. Hofstra' only provides funds for the student V tuition. AAoney for books, room 
and board, university fees and miscellaneous expenses must come from one of the other 
sources mentioned^or the student himself. This places a tremendous burden on the student 
from outside New York State. His sources of aid are cut in half. Student loans generally 
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range from 1/8 to 1/6 of the student's financial package, Wo.k study money amounts to 

i 

•^about 1/3; Hofsfrh University contributes about 1/2 to ?/3.of the financial aid; and New York 
State contributes about J/4 of the financial aid package. 

N»O.A,H.'s target population is composed of young men and women whose families 
would not be able to finance their college education and whose high school records and 
standard test scores would normally preclude their entering college. These students must 
manifest, however, an ability to handle college work and the will and desire to do.so, 

and must excel in some area of life other than academics. These students include blacks, 

. . " ' ^ \ f \ 

Puerto Ricans, American Indians, and whites, who generally hail from the blew York 

^ - ^ 

^ metropolitan area and the east coast. However, a few &gie from as far as South Dakota. 

^N.O.A.H. is a two-phase program — adrhlssions and support. The -admissions require- 

ments ore summarized above. The supportive services are structured in a framework of 

reciprocal relationships with the'^students doing as much for each other as possible. We 

'ox 

f 

have stucjents who serve as counselors for entering freshmen, providing advice on, study ^ 
^ habits, how to budget one's time, information concerning where students can have specific 
problems solved and general encouragement. N.O.A.H. students also serve as tutors 
.to each other. Cur writing clinician is an English major who,, dithough he himseff is not 
a N.O.A.H. student, is very close to them. Other supportive personnel include a 

math specialist, a reading specialist, a psychologist, and a psychological counselor. 

< 

We have plans to Increase the role of the students in the supportive phase of the N.O.A.H. 

1 

program by establishing training programs v/hich will enable them to acquire the skill to 
aid other people in their alademic growth. 
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The unique aspect of the N.O.A.H. program is its stress upon student participation 
and our plans to expand their role in the supportive services. A feature which seems to ^ 
work extremely well is the youth, vitality, and sense of commitment of the N.O.A.H. 
staff. 

N^O.A.H* students have an attrition rate which is only half that of the rest of the 
university's students. Lost year's freshman <;lass of N.O.A.H. students (class of '74) did 
exceptionally \yell academically, and many branched out into other areas of the university 
life. ^^The social and political awareness of most N.O^^^J4. students is keen from the 
time they enter college, but it develops and broadens, usually, during their stay at f 
Hofstra, molding individuals who will 'take part in the solution o^^the complex problems 

V, j ^ . ' 

of the times. j , ^ 
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MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE 



Purchase, New York 10577 



ManhattanviIIe is an independent liberal arh, college located twenty-five miles 
from New York City>sThe student body is predominantly undergraduate resident women. 
Founded ps an academy in 1841, "the college was chartered to grant both u?idergraduate 
and graduate degrees m^9,J7^ 

' * * *• 

In 1964 Manhattanville established the LaFarge Scholarship Program for minority 

students and began active efforts to recruit "qualified applicants. In 1966 the college 

inaugurated Project Share to provide an experimental curriculum to be offered to a matched 

group of twenty-seven freshmen "who met the usual admission requirements. and twenty-seven 

minority group students Wt)se education had not provided them with the traditional preparation 

for college. 

The college entered upon the decade of the seventies with a continued commitment 
to students who have traditionally been denied access to higher education. We have, 
however, learned and grown as a result of our earlier efforts to implement our commitment, 
^j/^o longer are these students who are in nepd of our special serviced and cjrriculum viewed 
as "special" or "disadvantaged." We have discontinued our differentiated curriculum 
which fiad the*'effect of separating certain sub-populations from the mainstream of our 
college community. We believe students have as much to off^r the institution as the insti- 

tution has^to offer them. All of pur students have unique^eeds — as does the college itself. 

'\ • ^ ^ ' - 

During the academic year 1969-70, Manhattanville began an extensive study of its 

_ undergraduate curriculum, wfth an eye to reform. The first changes are in effect this year, 

and that study continues. All dif.tribution requirements Ijave been dropped, and we have 



moved away from the cndit-counting or evefi course-coonting "lockstep*' of higher educatioi 
by encouFoging our students to plan programs of study^'which may include anything from 
one to eight formal courses; the purpose here is to enable students to work to the limits 
of their capacity or at their own pace. - The key element of the freshnrvan year is the <^ 
preceptorial, a seminar limjted to twelve students and therefore capables^f very flexible 
.scheduling and even sub-di vision into tutoriaJs^TMrtynii^s^ courses were offered 
to the Incoming freshman class of 255 students, and only 17 failed to choose one of them. 
The subjects studifepllh these preceptprials. vary from introductory foreign language courses 



and depth studies of key topics in the humanities to remedial work in English. AM precep- 
torials are planned to equip /Students with library techniques ond to improve their skills 
in writing expository prose. The preceptor is also academic odvisor to his students, 
ar\d assists them in choosing other courses to make up a full program of academic work. 

- We are attempting in these curricular changes to rtlake individually appropriate 
programs of studyrdvailable to all students and to incorporate such flexibility as will 
meet the educational and professional needs both of students who go on to graduate 
study and of thojfe whose baccalaureate terminates their institutional education. 
Our new curriculum allows students to fulfil a full semester of work towards the degree 
even if they take less than ihe traditional five courses. Cn the other hand, they may 

i 

spread themselves more thinly oveV seven or eight courses" in a semester and thus ensure 

more exposure to academic disciplines and secure more attention and care from the faculty. 
^ «# 

Requirements for the B.A. degree are as follows: 

"Bachelor degrees* will be owarded, upon the recommendation of the 
Academic Deaa, to students who have 
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•*;(a) completed eight semesters (or their'equiyalent) of full-time 
academic study,, no less than four of them in formal academic 
programs in this Colfege; "■' \ - 



-(b) satisfied the requirements of an academic deparlment^-^or of . ' } 

tin established program of the GoHegiC5, or the^ requirements of an • 

■ / individual program, as approved by the Academic Dean." 

In 1970-71, 91 of Manhattanvi lie's 1,170 full-time .undergraduates, or 7.7%, are from 

minority groups. All students requiring financial aid are assisted through a program of 

financial grants, campus employment nnd/or loans. The extent of financial need is 

determined through a Parents' Confidential Statement or a Student's Confidential Statement* 

As need indicates, students receive direct grants from the college averaging $2,000 each; 
* » t» 

in some cases NDSL's, averaging $500 each; or |OG's averaging $1,000 each. Students 
also may use Scholar incentive Awards ranging *from $100 to $600 and work/study^^ / 
. employment providing approximately $300,per year. In addition to this assistance, students 
receiving total financial ai^$3,900) are eligible for stipends ranging up to $40 per month 
and a book stipend'averaging $125 per year. 
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UNIVERSITY CF MICHIGAN-FLINT COLLEGE CHALLENGE PROGRAM 

•w * « - ' 

• ' ^ * . - ~ • . . Flinfv Michigan * 

Taking most of its 1600 students from the -Flint prea, the University of Mi Jiigan^-FIinj^ 

> . ' ' ... 

College is largely a commuter college; however, there aj-e housing facilities available* 

for gpprpximately 108 students. Because thpre i< r ^atio of 15 students to oneMnstructor,, 

individualized instruction is stressed, Flint University of Micfit^'antgrW itself on haying,- * ' 

the advantages of a large university prestige, r^ney, etc-;) without the dehumanizirig 

effects whi^b usually accompany large enrol Iments, ' * • • 

At present'the Challenge Programs.are assisting 28 college 'freshmen, 25 college \ ^ 

sophomores and 60 high scboo! stud^ts (gradesJO-12). These young people wdre all 

identiffed by their high schools as being underachievers; that is, for some reason they 

» ** * 

were not achieving up to their potential. • ^ 

Because of their performance at the higfi school level, not one of the Challenge freshmen • 

or sophomores would'have i>een admlrted to the University of Michigan-Flint College urtJor .» 

*• 

ordinary admissions standards. After being recommended to the Challenge Progrhm b^^, '\ ^ ' 

* ^ • T« ^ ' ' . 

Jheir high school counselors, these young people atterided^the six-week Summer Seminar.* 
Dunng th(s,.^Hod they were gij^en classes in intensive reaoipg, writing, math,*scjence. 




drame and communicatipn^ills-, * * " ^ . 



During the school year,, freshmen and sophomores are advise<3 by the Director of 
Special Projects and the Challenge Program advisor. They^are required to take a speciaj 
section of freshmen English, a course in reacing impVovement and a course in communication y 
skills, all of which are tgught taught by univeVsIt.y instructors who work with the Cha*r?enge 
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Programs on a part-time basis. Students ore also required to take Group Encounter whicb ^ 
i$r taught by the Chaljenge Program advisoc. Each student then takes one mainstream 
classV a class taught by an instructor who is. not working with the Challenge Programs. 
Tutors are-available to any student who needs. help, and in most cases, the instructor • 
of thp course.volunteers his services ds a tutor for a few hours each week. Challenge 
.sophomores are encouraged to work with freshmen ds tutors and Big Brothers or Big Sisters. , 
The Program advisor meets 'periodically with instructors. ^ . , • 

Challenge students who are still in high school also receive free tutorial services. 
AAembers of the Program Staff visit high school counselors to keep accurate accounts of 
cacbfStudent's progress Parents are visited at home as well as inVlted to visit the University, 
of Michigan-Flint .College on 'Barents' Nights. y-r . 

Parents, counselors, teachers and students meet separatajy and jointly- with the. 

Program Staff njfembers to discuss and evaluate the workings ofe-t^P: program • This Is 

formally called the Advisory Council. . .J:l ~ 

» • w , ^ « - ^ 

As for financial aids, we attempt to .give our freshmen and sophomores loans and grantS; 

• «• * 

however, in- some cases we have given loans. -Because these "high risk" students are 
our responsibility, 'we feel that it is better not to burden them with loans before tfey are 
certain tfiat they will be abk to succeed in college. With very few exceptions, we give 
no work-study old to freshmen because they are in the process of adjusting<to new study * 
schedules'ond usually need much tutorial assistcnce. 

C * f 

'The Challenge Program encompasses a variety of supportive services and practices. . 

One of the principal tenets of the program is the importance of maintaining a high level 
* 

of involvement and communication among all individuals connected with the program. 
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There are, for example, four Advisory Councils which meet monthly and at times as a 
joint body. Those secondary -school counselors .who had recommended studerts for the 
program ^d hav6. demdhstra'ted an ongoing interest in the progress of their cojnseiees haye 
Tsjcen aske^ to/serve on* the Counselors* Advisory Committee. The other groups are a 
. T/fdchers' Advisory Committee/ a Students' Advisory Committee, and. a Parents^Advisory 
Committefe J Additionally, th^ Challenge staff meets,each month wjth freshmen and sopho- 
mores to discuss .any problems^the students may have with grades, other students,. Instructors, 
or the program in generaj. Parents are also asked to come to the college and meet with 
the Challenge staff on an individual basis, if there are aspects of the program which they 
do not understand or if their, child is havirfr problems. At times-it has been necessary 
for staff members to initiate vi'sits'to the homes of Various Students^. 

Parents' Nights,' workshops, and newsletters are additional efforts designed to enhance 
communication and understanding of the program. The Challenge otaff a!so meets regularly 
with instructors to discuss the progress of Challenge students and to sensitize them^to the 
special problems of these. students. Tf^p Challenge Program itself is a'coinprelierisiye program 
of group encounter experiences, specially designed tutorial services, counseling and.guidqnce 
and a series of developmental and remedial type courses. In t6r(ns o.f grade poir?t averages 
and attrition rates the Challenge Pro$(ram has thus far proven to be a ijemarkqble su.ccess. * 

Our advice to new directors is that before you begin recruiting students, allow yourself 

.at least three months time to visit other programs and find out their criteria for recruitment, 

their financial aid policy and spurces of financial aid as well as their successes 'and * faijures. ^ 
• * ^ • ' « 

Keep,in constant contact with other program directors, know what they are cjoing and 
let them know what you are doing. Have a large mailing list and ex.change information 
'and ideas freely. * * * / *^ . 



' ■ MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEQE 

\ 

. / South Hadley, Massachusetts '01075 

• . • ^ * . / . > -» 

\ . ♦ • . 

MoUi.t Holyoke College is firmly committed^ to the value and vital' importance of the ^ 

liberally educated individual 'in an increasingly complex world/ Students play a strong 

role, not only in the ^hoping of their ov/n academic Ufe, but also in the governance of • 
• • * * 

the college. A flexible cur|:iculun^ independent study, exchange programs h^re and 

abroad, and close.cooperatipn between faculty and students encourage the developcnent 
"of the'unique talents of each individual. A number of new buildings on the 800-acre 

campus and the availability of sophisticated equipment such as an electron ipicroscope, 
.computet facility, and a founjlry for bropze casting. give each student an opportunity to 
^•cxpcmd her classroom experience* /An,extensive progiam of exfracurricular activities 

both on and off campus?, including organized .opportunities for social service in nejt'hbormg 

comjpunities, contributes to the enrichment of college life. Founded in 1837 by AAary Lyon, 
^ • . ' -.^ * ' • 

Mount Holyoke is the oldest continuing institution of higher education for women in the 
ymted States. . . — 

. Rnanclal assistance includes scholarships,. loans, and employment, offered separately 

* * . • * f / 

or in combination. Help from /y\ounf Holyoke is intended to supplement families' md^cHnum 

efforts to assist their daughters with .college expenses. Approximately tw6-fifths, of Mount ^ 

Holyoke undergraduates receive some form of financial aid. About 20 percent hold 

"Mount Holyoke stholar^hips, which or^j frequently supplemer^d by lov/-interest loan* , , 

Another 5 percent hold loans without scKblarships. 'Some 33 percent have paying jcb s on . , 
• • . * . . . • 

campus during the academic year and 81 percent of the undergraduates earn money iri 
•the summer. » ... • . • ' 



Thanks'partly to endov/ti^^nt funds contributed by alumnae and friends of the college 
as well as by ccrporations, the scholarships awarded by Mount Holyoke add up to more than 
$600,000 Q yeox. A high school student who Is prepared for of rigorous college education 
and ready to assume some financial responsibility herself should hot be discouraged from 
applying to iMount Holyoke because-she is unable to-pay the college fees. 

It is believed that there are potentiaj students npf^now touched by'even the most 

^ • ' «. ' _ 

flexible admissions programs. These potential students are immensely difficult to contact, 

evaluate, and. recruit, and^certainly require supplemental academic enrichment to prepare 

tHem to compete in the better colleges. These students probably do not attend high^schools 

with college preparatory traditions. Because of a variety of negative conditions existing 

In their schools, they may not be well taught. They probably will not score well on the 

.standard college admissions tests, partly because (as there 5s much evidence to show) 

these tests are culturally weighted to the advantage of the student who is the ^duct 

of the cultures and schools pf suburbia rather than those of>he inner cFty or rural or isolated 



areas ^ 

K t 

The crucial premises of the new concept were thbt: there exist students with potential 
for college work who would not be recruited through standard college admissions procedures 
that our own students — expressly black students — working in collaboration with the 
College Admissions Cffice, and with other agencies functioning among disadvantaged 
minority populations, dr§ uniquely qualified to identify, recruit, and assist^n the preporatic 
of these students for matriculation at a competitive college. The new concept was a 
radical one in that it sought new ways of Expanding the number of qualified minoi^ty group 
students os opposed to finding more efficient ways of raiding the existing small pool. 
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As a result of recruifing effort's by undergraduates in ther home localities, 114 
applications for enrollment were received. Applications came from Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky,' Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee,^ Virginia, V/as' ington, D'.C, and West Virginia. 

Pi-oni this group of applications a selection committee on which Mo.unt Holyoke 

Students served chose ^34 girls for the pilot program.. 

?^ ^ • ' • . * ' 

The program involved: (I) the recruitment arid selection of a group of eleventh-grade 

girls; (2) an eight-week summer program including academic course^ reinforced by intensive 

iUior5ng, counseling, and recreational and cultural activities tor them; (3) an evaluation 

by the summer program faculty and staff of the performance of each stuclent arid pf her 

potential for future matriculation at Mount Holyoke; (4) follow-up sery ices, i.e., tutoring, 

counseling during her senior year in high school of each. student selected to continue in 

the program; and (5.) a second eight-week summer transitional progrdr^l qt the completion 

of the twelfth grade and prior to the beginning of freshman year at Mount Holyoke to 

further improve basic skills arici to enhance the possibilities of success in the freshman 

year. The program further involves intensive tutorial assistance during the freshman year. 

The distinctive feofure of our program wps that its recruiting reached far beyond the 
College's traditioqd^ perimeters. It tried to test the premise that, for certain 

minority/poverty students, standard testing and evaluating procedures are neither accurate 
nor just. By every criterion the college has used in the past, the students in the program 
belong to a ^'high risk" category. 

The fundamental mechanism of selection, .preparation, and support was a two-summer 
pre-colJege preparatory program. Students spent a summer on campus after completing 
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the llth grade. Then, on the basis of recommendations of the summer program staff, a 
number were offered early decision on admission to the College for the following fall. 
(One of our hopes was that this offer would in itself be a motivating factor.) The students 

returned to the campus after graduating from high school for a secon'd summer of special 

• "*> ' ' 

aid. 

No single philosophy of instruction governed the summer programs. We believed that 
gaining skills and gaining confidence would be mutually supportive. The first summer was 
devoted primarily to fundamental wprk in English and mathematics; the second was more 
diversified, with optjonal work in sciences and math and a strong program in Afro-American 
history and culture. In both programs, college students were deeply involved both in 
planning and as tutors. 

The students are now in the first semester of their freshman year.. Supportive service 
consists of making certain that any necessary tutorial help is available to the, students and 
tta t their teachers and advisors are alert to any problems that might develop. Counseling 
and a study ski Ik center are also available. - Cur goal is to keep support continually 
availal3fe without isolating the students as a special academic category. * 

As a recruiting program, as a program for aiding educationally disadvantaged studejit^ 
and as a source of knowledge about the validity of testing procedures the success of the 

o * . 

program seerps clear. The program has also hel ped th e college to ask hard questions about 
its.best use of resources for aiding minority/poverty students in the future. For the moment 
Roweyer, the scholarship burden for the original students prohibits our beginning successor 
programs. (The College continues a major commitment to minority/poverty students 
recruited through traditional cliannels, and, although the program caused no diminution 
of this commitment, its renewal v^ould do so.) We also feel that we have accomplished 
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something substantial in bridging the chasm between a high-tuition, academically rigorous 
institution and a group of educationally and financially disadvantaged students. At the 
moment, we are left with an apparently successful program, which will be c ontinued for, 

A 

the original students, but, due to lack of funding, cannot be renewed. 
^ We found the disadvantages as well as the strengths of the students both deeper and 
more varied than we had expected. On this basis, our advice to future program directors 
is to maintain maximum flexibility,, to emphasize students strengths while teaching basic 
skills, and to wait patiently for the sudden leap that, both emotionally and academically, 
students make when one least expects it . 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO CONSORTIUM 

^ 593 Market Street 

^ San Francisco, California 94105 

The San Francisco Consortium, which now ind udes the seven major institutions of 

it 

higher education in the city, was established as a non-profit corporation in November, 1967*. 
The general objectives of the Consortium are to bring the resources of the major educational 
institutions more effectively to bear upon the Onsolved/problems of the modern urban . 
environment, and to provide a means by which selected educational research and service 
programs of the participating institutions might be improved and strengthened by pppro- . 
priate coordination, exchange, or joint venture/ While the goal of inter-institutional ^ 
cooperation is common to nearly all .educational consortia, the primary "urban" concerns 
of the San Francisco Consortium are shared by relatively few such organizations. This 
emphasis on involvement in urban and minority heeds and problems, and their solutions, 
remains a chief objective of the Consortium. 

The San Francisco Consortium is virtually unique among the more than fifty major 
consortia in the United States in the diversi/j^^of its institutional membership. There are 
three private colleges and universities, one state college, a two-year community college, 
a law school, and one of the most distinguished medical centers in the country. 

The Consortium has been the beneficiary of increased financial support, not only 
from its institutional members, but also from local and national foundations. For example, 
the Consortium has obtained in excess^of a half-million dollars in foundation grants within 
^the past twelve months. Significantly, these grants have enabled the Consortium to 
develop a number of inter-institutional and community progfams and activities. .In addition 
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to foundation grants, the Consortium's Board of Trustees adopted a graduated formula for 
"dues" based on each institution's instructional budget. This institutional financial 
support indicates a genuine commitment tc the concept of inter-institutional cooperation. 

Anpng the program cctivities funded by foundation or other outside grants are a 
number of major projects which are addressed to the modern urban environment. The 
minority Student Services Project is one such undertaking. EssefStially, the Project is 
structured to allow each institution to conduct ifs particular programs independently. 
The chief officer of the project, the Project Coordinator, operaj-es out of the central 
Consortium offices. Therefore, the various programs and activities of the project, as 
they directly affect minority students, are under the auspices of the individual member 
institutions. The coordination of the five separate programs is the responsibility of the 
Project Coordinajor and.the Project Coordination Committee. The Committee) compdsed 
of program directors, students, and faculty representatives from each of the institutions, 
plays the key role in supervision and coordination of the five institutional programs. 
The interaction of the committee members has resulted in a valuable exchange of ideas, 
* information, and resources. As a result of this cooperative effort, all of the schools 
hove augmented and improved their services to minority students. 

Other major Consortium projects are the Urban Inventory Project, the Boyview-Hufiters 
Point College and the EdUy Childhood Education Planning Project. Additionally, the 
Institutions have been involved in a number of major conferences, publications and 
public relations activities. Inter-institutional task fortes have been studying such matters 

as student services, environmental programs, ways of strengthening inter-institutional 

* 1 ^ "> 

nursing education programs, methods of effecting more student exchange between and 
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among the various msHtutions, the ways of developing more mstitutjonoj programs in the 

V 

community. » 

«. * 

* A number of future plans are now in the preliminary stages of development; A few 
of these plans are as follows: 

• . . o new foundation project to involve several hundred students in working with commu- 
nity groups and organizations, and in public and private agencies, in order to familiarize 
themselves with urban needs and problems; • * . 

• • • a comprehensive set of student health services to be, sponsored by the Consortium and 
the University of California at San, Francisco; 

. . • o Symposium on Urban Affairs, to be sponsored by San Francisco State College and 
the Consortium; 

• . . the establishment of an inter-institutional multi-purpose downtown facility in 
San Francisco; 

. . . the establishment of a Consortium Institute of Urban Studies, now being actively 
considered by the member institutions. 



^ • ' SEATTLE CENTRAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

* ' » I7I8 Broadway 

Seattle, Washington 98122 

/ The Seottlie Central Community College is one of three colleges in the Seattle\ - 
Community College District ^6 and is state-^supported. This college, as do all state 
community colleges, has a mandate to . .Ensure, through the full use of its authority, 
ihot each community college district shall offer thoroughly comprehensive educational, 
training ond service programs to meet the needs o^f both th^ comnrrunities and students 
servedf by combining, with equal emphasis, high standards of excellence in academic 
transfer courses; realistic and practical courses in occupational education, both graded 
and ungraded; and community services of ap educational, cultural, and recreational nature,,. 

The city of Seattle is the urban xenter of a large metropolitan complex. The cjty, 

' - . >f ^ , • • 

although young, has in'Jts growth pattern garnered the iUs of racial and poverty pockets 
and underprivileged people, as well as the middle and opposite poles.of mediocrity and 
affluence. . • 

The 9,000-student Seattle Central Community College is located in ail of these 
populations, but proximate to many groups of disadvantaged. It. is on these groups that 
special emphasis is placed in pipviding an encouraging *'ppen door" that enables an indi- 
vidual to rake up education where he left pff — regardless onhis level of attainment . 
In addition to compensatory programs, nearly 40 programs of occupational education 
provide for the educational goals of the residents of the area. 

Both college parallel and many occupational programs provide the.Associate-in-Arts 
degrees. . ^ 
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Tlie population of the corporate lirnits of the city approximates 600,000. This is also 

i . . ' ' . 

i ' ' , i , 

the legal boundary vof the college district. However, students may attend their choice of 

several community colleges in this metropolitan area of nearly one and one-half million . 

populatioD* 

Supportive Services 

The college |COordinates its occupational programs with the community through the* 
use of advisory committees. This approach is used, top, in certain community service 



I 



programs. 



No institutional funds are available for stud[ent financial assistance; however, every 
effort is made to secure outside assistance from individuals, business or civic organizations 
for tho many students needing help. One hundred seventy-five students receive scholarshi 
valued at $31^590.^ Short term loans are made availdble^tp 350 students annually from a 

$22,000 fu^nd- Employment off campus involves about 55 percent of the students. Five 

i 

percent are partially employed on ctimpus* Insufficient jobs are available* 
J An educational technology^laboratory is available to the instructional staff for the 
development and preparation of curriculum materials in all media. From this center, also, 
Js offered a curriculum in teacher training* « ' 

Unique or nova programs include: 

A. the formation of a Pujget Sound Minority Affairs Council involving several of , 
the community college districts in the area. The Seattle Community College 
District is provl^fng tangible results from these monies, such as: 




mobile educationalvunlts that are taken into underprivileged 
areas of the city where people can get a taste of success in 
fundamental skills in ddditiorvl^NCOunseling/guidance for continued ^ 
education; 



2« • development of special academic studies programs for 

t\\e minority groups; 
3* development of a minority affairs office to promote 

communication witfi minority groups; i 

B. . educational prqgramsjn the County^and Gity jails; 

* '/ ' ' * 

C* Siting educational specifications and now building .a campus that -provides 

\ ~ ^ 

7- — facilities for curriculum for-the underprivileged; ^ , 

budge^tary allocation that emphasizes the "open door" policy. 

The success of the program can be judged by the involvement and success of students 
in compensatory education* These programs have been operating for a number of years 

and considered as an integral pa the college . • 

\ 

\ ' * 

Advice to new directors would include: ■ ■ 

L Determine community needs* 

■ . ; * 

2 4 Compete for funding.' 
3. Look for, federal or other monies. 

4* Cooperate with the many local and governmental agencies that must identify 
with art educational program to meet their objectives. 
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SPECIAL RIVE^EAR PROGRA'M * THE UNIVERSIiyOF WISCONSJN 

/li . " \ " 432 Murray Stre^f 

' ' ' \\ ^ ^ * • Madison, Wfscon.;in' 53706 

There cr^ now 450 students enrolled in the Rve Year Tutorial and Financial Assistance* 



Program.. ThdSe stucfents are assisted financially throughout the five years. Total need. is 
determined by the cost of attending the University minus the amount of self-help the student 
can provide- in the form of personal savings, summer earnings, and parental capacity to 
pohtribute. ' , ^ / 

Each student participant is assigned a counselor whose duty is to assess the strengths 
arjd weaknesses of students through analysis of all available data, including test scores, . 
high school records, and interviews. It is his task to relate the student's work and coyrse 
load to his post achievemenhand capabilities. The student meets with his counselor once 
o week to discuss his progress end any problems that may afise. ^ * 

Tutors ori ova! lob le for every college course the student takes, and are assigned 
ofter consultation with the student, course instructor, and counselor. The tutors are 
responsible for submitting monthfy reports indicating the number of tutoring sessions 
ottended by the student, areas of progcess and deficiencies, end types of communication 
conducted with classroom instructors. 

In terms of curriculum, there is no .absolute initial curricula requirement for Special 

I 

Program students, as they are not at a uniform educational level upon admission. There 

■ I 

ore special sections for Program Students which have been set up by the English, Speech, 
Ofid.Math Departments. These sections carry regular University credit. The only non*-credit 
courses which may be required of students are those which fulfill a high school deficiency 
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SPECIAL FIVE YEAR PROGRAM THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN • - " 

432 Murray Street 
Modls<Jn, Wisconsin 53706 



Th#f« Of« now 450 HudGnli enrolled In ?ri« Flv« Year^Totorlal and Mnancial Assisfance 

, ft 

Progrcm. Tlw^^ $tyd*nfe ore oi^H^d f\Mrscia\\y throughout th* fiv^. yean. Total need U 
d#t#rm}Md by th^ co^t of ottendir^ the University rninu^ the omomf of self'-help the student 

Mn pfovfde In the form of personol ic^ing^, ^mmer eornlng^/ ond parental capocUy to 

*■ » ♦ 

contribute. 

loch itudMt portlcipont U aaigmdi a counselor whose <ioty U fo cssess th(f strengths 
_Sf?f^ Wjft3|;M«J4.o^^^ scores, 
Mgh school records, dnd Interviews* It Is his fosk to relote the Hvdent^^ work ond course 
lood to f»ls post ochley^ment ond eopcbilltles* The itud^nt meets with his counselor once 
0 week to discuss hk progress ond any problemythzrt^ay arise, 

Tutofi are aval fob le for every college course the student tokes/ and a/e 'assigned 
offer consultation with .the ^tud^nf, course Instructor, ond counselor* The tvton ore 
reiponslble for submitting, monthly rej^rts Indlcoting the number o( tutoring ieittom 
ottended by the student,^ oreos.of progress and deficiencies, and typei of communication ^ • 
conducted with c\Giiroctrf^\nitTuctcn4 

•ft 

' In t$rm of cu/rlcitlum, there Is no obsolute Initial curricula^ requirement for Speclol 
Progrom itud^hH, as they ore not at a uniform educotlonol level upon admission* There 
ore special iQdiom tor Program itud^nti which h.ove bedn set up by the English/ Speech/ 
ond Math O^partmerih* These sections corry regulor University credit* The only non-credit 
courses which may be required of students ore those which fulfill a high school deficiency 
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and which are requfred by the University for graduation — such as high school geometry.' 
There are a. series of reading end study ski I Is seminars conducted for students who wish 
to avail themselves of these offerings. Students are encouraged to take a reduced course 
load and to plan with their counselor a supplementary program of academic supporting 
services. 

It was considered very important to involve other University departments in the appli 

' r 

cation of special services to low-income students. For example, students are admitted 
Into departnaents and professional schools throughout the University, and immediately 
begin working on their major subject. The individual school provides one person who is 
administratively responsible for the coordination of its Satellite Program, and a Program 
Counselor who provides the academic guidance and counseling services, and maintains 
a direct line of communication with the main Special Program staff. 

Based upon the four full years of experience^ with the Special Program, the following 
suggestions are offered to those who may be "in the process of Initiating similar programs: 

(1) There shou.ld.be 100% agreement 'by the school administration 

* <(L 

. ' thaflhis program should be attempted, and that every resource 

ovai lob le will be utilized +0 insure its'success. • * ' 

(2) Merely relaxing' admission criteria will not lead to a successful" * 

high-risk program. There must be understanding an<i. support by 

» * » * 

the acodemic faculty', and the faculty must be vJilling to implement 
new design, methodology,, and curriculum'structure. 

(3) The institution must be financially committed to the program, .and 

ft 

not simply rely on government and foundation, grants and loans. 
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(4) There rnvst be a research component within the program to provide 
Q continuous stuHy of >he effectiveness of^the program's desiflri and 



teaching methodology. 
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COMPENSATORY PI^OGRAM^ WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY 

* \ , * 

Dayton/ Ohio 

Wrignt State University,. a liberal arts institution , is the newest of the state i nstitu- 

^ ' '\ • * 

tions of higher education in Ohio, it originated as a branch campus of^Ohio State University 
and^Miami Unlyersity.of Ohio in 1964. In 1967, independent status was legally estc^l^Iished. 
It is predominantly j commuter campus located approximQtely 13 miies outside the city 
. of Daytpn. One residence hall, for 300~studerits, was opened during the 1970 school year. 
The Division of Graduate Studies offers Masters Degrees in eieven areas. The freshftiCrr 
class is typicplfy made up of recent high.school graduates. Some iXP/o of th^ student body 
have been found to take from 5 to 6 years to obtain the B.A. degree,, because this 
majority IS empToysd. The university offers financial assistance in the form of scholarships, 
-grants-in-aid, loans:and employment. ' . ^. 

^ . Approximately 300 Wright State University students have received free tutorial * . . 

assistance from the Si;pp!emenraj instruction Program (SIP) during the past qu'artep, from 
ypperclassnfien, graduate students, and a.sclect number of- persons who hold BacKelor'^ 
and Master's degrees, The program is strictly voluntary. Any student may request ^ 
assistance for any course(s) with wjiich he is encountering academic difficulty. *The student's 
only obligation is'to attend soislcns^^TWe number of sessions per week anul-he length of 
the sessions are determined by the student and the Supplemental Instructor's assessment 
of. the students* neecU. The cvailybility^of both stucJent c3nd Supplemental Instructor also 



^plays a part in deterhiinrng^the ^umber of hours they spend together.^* 



*^t*the beginnigg of fKe prbgVam the director requested the faculty to refer students 
to provide the tutorial ossjstange. Supplemental Instructors will fill out applications giving 
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personal data and a list of courses, according to^pfeferences, in which they n^ve pro- 
ficiencies* As a result one Supplemental Instructor may provide academic assistance 
to one student in several areas, or to several students in more than one area. Each 
Supplemental Instructor, (who is either referred by the faculty or may be a seif-referral), 
has a personal interview with the Program director. During this interview the director 
assesses the personality, examines academic qualifications, gives pointers about providing 
^tutorial assistance and other information about the program. This assessment. «$ used to 
assist iaiTJofching students with Supplemental Instructors. Undergraduate* Supplemental 
Instructors are paid $2.50 an houi^ and persons with a B.A. and above receive $4.00 
an hour. , - . 

Supplemental Instructors ere required to have an Initial interview with the teacher 
of the course, and are encouraged to develop a working relationship with that professor, 
and to yisU the class of the student whom he is instructing. Jhey may request the syllabus 
or other teaching aids which the instructor uses. ' They may request information which the 
professor is y/illing to. share about the nature of the student's difficulty . 

Whenever fibssible, students with ilie same teacher are assigned to the same Supplemental 
Instructor. * / . ^ 

Since Wright State is a commuter school, it was necessary to find locations in the 
various communities where tutorrng sessions could be held after regular schoof hours, so 
that students without transportation would not have to return to the campus. Mileage is 
paid to the/Supplefnental Instructor to go to the community location, which is oftentimes . 



peiTonal data and a list of courses, according to preferences, In which they have pro- 
ficiencies* As a result one Supplemental Instructor may provide academic assistance 
to one student in several areas, or to several students in more than one o^ea*. Each 
Supplemental InstrJctor* (whojs either referred by the faculty or may be a self-referral), 
hos a personal interview with the Program director. During this^interview the director 

ossesses 'the personality, examlnes-academic qualifications, gives pointers about providing 

I * ' f 

tutorid! assTskince and other information uoout the program: This-assessment is used to 

i " ■ ' 

assist in matching students with Supplemental instructors. Undergraduate Supplemental 

> V i ' - — 

Instructors are pcjid.$2^50 an hour; and persons with'd B.A. and above (receive $4.00 

an noyr. x • - 

Supplemental Instructors ere required to have an initial Interview with the teacher 

of the course, and are encouraged to develop a working relationship with that professor, 

and to visit the class of the student whom he Is instructing. They may request the syllabus - 

or other teaching aids.wnlch the iWructor uses. They may request information which the 

professor Is willing to share about the nature of the student's difficulty . a 

Whenever possible, students with the same teacher are assigned to the same Sunnlelnentdl 

" ■ » -I 

Instructbr. r . . p 

. Since Wright. State is a commuter school, it was necessary to find locations in the 
various •communities where tutoring sessions could be held after regular school hours, so 
that students without transpoj^atlon would not have to return to the campus^. .Mileage Is 
paid to the Supplemental Instructor to go to the community locuiiun, which is oftentimes 
in churches. / ^ 
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The Supplemental Instructors must rnaintain at jeast a "B" average In the course(s) 
In which they will provide instruction. They are limited toj5 hours 'work a Week. They 
may work on a one to one basis if the student's difficulty so demands, or they may form* 
' small groups (3-5), if students can be matched for their similarities and difficulfies, anci if 
the course lends itself to this kind of arrangement. Group sessions are recommended, 
where feasible, to enhance the positive reinforcement to students which is possible in such 

cn arrange me nfr « ' 

> 

* <> . * 

Each student applying for help is given a personal assurance that his request will be 

met, and if time permits the director finds out verbally something about the student and 

the nature of his^difficulty/ The selection of instructors for q specific student is made on > 

the basis of a SuppFemental Instructor's preference for a particular course, h,is avciilability 

and petsonal attributes. These and other factors are considered vital to establishing the 

kind of rapport which is necessary for meaningful academic assistance. Supplemental 

Instructors are asked to refer students to the Director if they recognize a student having 

# *j 

• * * / * 

concerns which are other than academic. Such students are then counseled by the 

Director or are referred to the counseling center. 

• • . . . . . . ■ • ■ 

The Wright Start. Program was originated in 1968 under the auspices of the'^black student 
union, the Committee for Advancement of Black Unity and the American Federation of 
Teachers aj- Wright State. The m ^x\ purpose was to stimulate interest in college*, but 
not necessarily Wright State, among " culturally disadvantaged "Jiigh school students in 
Dcyton and surrounding areas. ' " . 

Transportation and books were provided to the students at no cost. This year all 
personnel,^ incli/^if^g coordinators, instructors, student tutors, and graders received 
compensatidn for their time., 
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The program lasted for five weeks in the summer of 1970, six weeks in tKe summer 
of 1969, and eight weeks in the summer of 1968. The 1970 program met on T»jesdays 
and Thursdays between 7:00 p,m« and 9:00 p.m. Students could take o'^v two courses 
from four subject areas — mathematics, English, black studies,^ and oiology — as long 
as the times of the courses drd not conflict.- - 

The Wright Start Program^ has provided a summer college experience for 500 high, 
school students between their sophomore year and graduation^ The enrollments by year 
were: 1968 - 53; 1969 - 133; ond 1970 - 142. 

Twd study skills courses, one remedial and one developmental, will be offered through 
the Supplemental Instruction Program, Enrollment in the courses will be on a voluntary 
basis* A variety of sourc6s will be used to identify students who could profit from this 
instruction. A proposed innovation for Wright Start is the implementation of a spring 
ohase for the program. Seniors in high school would be enrolled in two elementary 
-"concept^bull(ding"_ courses for the sciences and English. These same courses would be . 
^offered to sophomores and juniors during the summer phase. Students finishing the first 
phase and their senior year could take "introductory" courses offered during the summer 
and receive a grade of Por F, written evoluations and college credit (ex. one hour per 
course)^ These hours may be stock-pjied and applicable as collective hours for those students 
who dp go on to college. Cr they may serve as a material reward to thcjTe students who 
do not go.- ' o - 

Faculty involvement, whether as referral sources, in advisory committee capacities, 
giving consent, or actjjal participation, is vital. Their inclusion from, the planning 
stages, through the actual operation of the prpgram and follow-up, results in greater 
support, acceptance and rapport among personnel. ^ 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY . . , . 

, A. Civil Rights and Access-to Higher Educ ation 

. • - . » 

1. . Davis, Paul H. "Changes Are Coming in the Colleges." Journal of Higher Education^ 

.vol. 33, p. 141-47. January, 1962. 

' / . . 

In this article college professors and pdmlrristraton^ anonymousiy offer 40 synopses of 
predictions of changes for colleges. Some^predictions conf[ict, and others overlap. 
All cover a wide range. The"10 top colleges,^ institutes, and universities named by 
professors and administrators are also listed. In conclusion, the author himself makes 
the prediction that "in this decade ahead the greatest change in colleges will be a 
dumge in the attitude toward change," and that "this altered attitude may bring with 
it more basic and dramatic transformations than even the optimists envisage." 

2. Dennis, La'wrence "Equalizing Educational Opportunity in Colleges and Universities!^ 

Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 45, p. 401-05. May, 1964. 

' The momentum behind present efforts to expand opportunities for Negroes in higher 
education is traced to several events in 1963. President Kennedy's initiotjve; the re- 
newed efforts*of the American Council on Education, including the appointment of the 
eight-member Committee on Equality of Educational Opportunity; and the call for 

i 

establishment of a central clearinghouse to provide leadership and coordination in these 
activities are all mentioned. The author also surveys developments in different regions 
of the country. The predominantly white collegesMn the South still provide only limited 
opportjjnities for Negroes, whereas the predominantly Negro colleges in this region en- 
roll practically two-thirds of all Negro students in institutions of higher learning. About 
yO of these latter colleges are regionally accredited, X^as a group they cannot be 
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considered as being fudy within the mainstream oF Am^erican education. Despite their 
shortcomings, these colleges provide .o vafuable resource, allowing the only realistic 
oppori-unity for college success for many Negro students. In the North,, probably no 
more thun 2 percent of the undergraduate student^body is Negro,, a statistic which re- 
fleets high tuition rates and Jack of educational preparedness. Among the proposals 
recommended^ particular emphasis is given to the use of a clearinghouse, through which 
information can be assimilated and coordinated and interested organizations can be 
informed of 'guidelines and priorities .in the use of funds for equalizing. educational 
opportunities for Negroes. 

Emil^ Sister Mory "Race Relations and Higher Education." Religious Education,- 
vol. 59^ p. 107-11. January, 1964. ' 

> 

Surveying the role that higher education should play in the improvement of race relations 
the author makes suggestions about admissions policies, curriculum, and action programs. 
To compensate for the social injustice which has lohg plagued the Negro, the colleges 
and universities could begin "to assume some daring mora! leadership, and voluntarily 
to embrace the goal of individually and collectively achieving a 10 percent Negro group 
in the student body, and after a decent time in the faculty and administration," thus 
achieving a percentage comparable to the number of Negroes in the total population. 
This would require increased recruiting, additional financial assistance, and relaxed ad- 
mission requirements. The special role of churxh-related colleges is that of providing 
the intellectual grounding for a system of values that can resist racial injustice. These 
colleges con also provide leadership in the civil rights movement,- thus achieving a 
synthesis of thought and action. ; — 
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4. Ferrjj, N. H. . "College ResponsiBiluIes and Social Expectations." Teachers College 

Record, vol 65, p. 99-117. November, 1963.' " 

If measured against the real needs of the country, the American college is "floundering 

' . v. - » 

y 

in a bog pf self-doubt, contradictory purposes, public relations, arid intelleciua! inertia',." 
the author states.. Criticisms of higher education and opinions about its ideal realization 

are discussed. Suggested solutions to the failings of American colleges include the 

\ f 

Initiation of action by a few leading institutions or by eveg one institution, divorce from 

> 

the status quo, the abandonment of fettering Cold War commitments, and instruction of 
the community as to its needs and the true goals of higher education. The author main- 
fains that colleges are .a major force in forming the nation's character and in deciding its 
destiny. , , - . 

5. Ginzberg/Eli The Negro Potential . New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, 144 p. 
"A deeper understanding of the economic emancipation of {he American Negro — as well as 
of the barriers that still remain — should provide important lessons applicable to all countries 
where large groups still await the dawn of a day wh^n they cdn develop and make better 
use of their potentialities." The Conservation of Human Resources^Project at Columbia 
University in its research plan he: provided for studies of two crucial groups in the popu- 
lation: (1) individuals with unusual endowment and capacity for superior performance; and 

\ 

(2) individuals with handicaps of one type or another that have made it difficult for fhem 
to meet performance standards. Based on infomiation about the population for military 
service during World'War II, it was found that problems of the illiterate and poorly edu- 
cated were more regional than national. The largest number of illiterates was found among 
the rural Negro population in the Southeast. This book discusses the progress of the Negro 
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in America and the challenge of Negro potentiai; expanding economic opportunities and 
guides for action; the educational preparation of the Negro^ problems of Negro education;. 
* opd the quality of Negro education; the Negro soldier; the better preparation of the 
Negro for work; and lessons for manpower j-olicy. 

4 

4 

I 

Hannah, John A. "Civil Rights and the Public Universities." Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, vol . 37, p. 61-67. February, 1967i 1 ^' 

Universities have no choice but \o serve the cause of sooiai improvement, Hannah believes; 
In recognizing thbt the rights of life, liberty, and especially the pursuit. of happiness extend 
fOsoll citizens, universities can accomplish o great^deal where legislatures and courts have 
been limited in Effectiveness in dealing with today's civil rights problems. An important 
fosk of education lies in persuading the Negro to make th^ best use of educational 
opportunities, :n persuading him that educavion is a way out of his present economic and 
sociqi straits. Education should not give encouragement to the notion that a college 
education is essential to a happy and productive life, however. Universities specifically 
can assist minority groups in making the best use of educational opportunities, in pre- 
paring, teachers for slum schools, in offering their resources to local boards of education, 
in persuading the public that it takes money to correct educational inecjuality, and in 
acknowledging the fact that the problems of clvrt eights exist everywhere. Universities 

can also make a significant contribution by encouraging directors of research and service 

\ 

programs to putJi'S^ priority on work that advances progress in solving the complicated 
problems of civil rights. * 
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Kurlandj Norman D, "More Negroes in College: A Program /or Action Now." 
, School and Socrety / vol. 94, p. 41-43. January, > 1966. 

"Highpr education in the U. S. has sharod with the rest of our society a blindness to the^ 

rights and needs of our colored citizens." Suggestions about what higher education might 

do to take action on this problem and to incroase the number of Negroes enrolled in . 

colleges and universities include the establishment of a reasonable admission figure 

qnd admission goal. Selection procedures^ economic problems, space, and faculty are 

also discussed. The author points out that there are certain .advantages for colleges which 

participate in the proposed effort to increase the enrol Ipient of Negroes in colleges, but 

that the increase in enrollment is only ppssible if the colleges wish to do it. 1 * 



McGrath, Ear! J. The Predominantly Negro Colleges and Universities in Transition. 
. New York, Institute of Higher Edocotioji, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1965. 170 p. • 



"Opening the doors to higher educotidn for the Negro is an*indispensable step, indeed 
the sine quo non in his personal and social advancement." Many of the notion^s Negro 
colleges, however, ore handicapped by the same conditions that restricted developments 
In other small colleges 15 years ago. Nevertheless, curricula,, faculties, student:^^ and 
facilities of Negro colleges hove a potential for improvement. Generalizations about 
these institutions take into account the wide variations in quality and chorocter among 
them. Conclusions based on the study indicate that Negro institutions are primarily pre- 
occupied by teaching rather than, research, that Negro institutions enroll more wanen 
than men, that entering students ore generally less well prepared for college work than 
those in other colleges, that because of lock of money many students hove difficulty 
completing their education, and that most of these institutions suffer from lock, of funds 
to sustain their programs at adequate levels. Recommendations based on the study include 
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the maintenance and strengthening of existing institutions, f the Coordination of institutional 
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effbrts^bnd the establishment of cooperation among institutions; long-range planning^ and 
facult)' development. Curriculum chartges are also suggested; and remedial programs, 
student instructional aids, counseling, and sources of financial aid are discussed. Appendices 
and a bibliography^ supplement the study. 

McKendall, Benjamin W. "Breaking the Barriers of Cultural Disadvontage and Curriculum 
Imbalance.:" Phi.Deltg Kappan , vol. 47, p. 307-11. March, 1965. 

The, barriers to college admission for minority group students, primarily Negroes, coming 

from deprived educational backgrounds, ere discussed in terms of curriculum imbalance 

and culturahdisadvantage. Changes at the college level afe only oalliative, since 

« , . \ • 

deprivation begins at the elementary school; yet these reforms are still necessary. The 
usual admissions procedures are insufficiently flexible to allow for the primary and secondary 

schooling of the disadvantaged. However, another problem is seen in reverse discrimination 

\ 

and "instant negritude" (tokenism) practiced by some well-meaning colleges. For minority 
stu^Jents, the problerns of college admission qnd financial ctid arc inseparable if there is 
to be greater access to higher education. The most help^is needed by minority group 
students with "modest credentials" who have the greatest financial need; the most talented 
minority students can usually get ajd. Several kinds of programs to increase minority group 
college enrollment are helpful: local compensatory and enrichment f>rojects, exchange 
plans, tutoring, and speciqLprograms run by colleges and secondary schools. Current 
college curricular changes are most often geared to the able student and reflect a fading 
line between high schools that offer advanced courses, dnd the colleges. These reforms are 
yet another barrier for those from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
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Smith, Charles U. "Race Relations and the New Agenda for Higher Education: A Plea 
for University^Leadership." Phi Delta Koppgn ^ vol. 46, p. 453-56. May, T965. 

The proposifion is put forth thai- whenever \he role and status of, the Negro have changed, 

i 

American social institutions have developed philosophical and moral concepts, d's well as 
concretes techniques, v^hich support his new function and position. This has not been 
accomplished, howaver, by American higher education. Nvith regard to the Negro's de- 
segre^ted position since 1954. It is time for "the scientific validity, pedagogical sourid- 
Wss, tind democrulic feasibility of racial desegregation In American society'' to be 
demonstrated, the author maintains. Several suggestions for a "new agenda" for higher 
educatior|' are proposed/ Greater use must be made of scholarly and creative literature 
by>qnd about Negroes. Fornia! courses dealing with the Negro in America should be 
•nitiated, and there should be more systematic research on the Negro. The author con- 

I. . ' . ■ 

eludes with a plea for increased participation and responsibility by higher education in 

1 . * ^ ^ 'A ' 

thS imdiementation of true democratic practices In American race relations. 



B. Programs and Practices 

American Couacil on Education, "Higher Education as a National Resource: A Proposed 
Federal Progrcm." School and Society , vol. 91, p. 218-21. May,*1963. 

This proposal for a program of Federal action notes the, great pressure on colleges and 

universities to proytde ^or the vc3tly increasing number of students seeking a h^igher education 

In order to provide the needed facilities and innovations ^o accommodate these students the 

Federal Government must supplement other. sources of support. The proposal gives primary 

emphasis to the construction of physical facilities for instruction, research, and studerit 

housing. Second priority is given to the need' for^more, financial assistance lo qualified 
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students. Programs, fiurthei^nore, should be expanded to increase the supply of college • * 
teochers as v/ell as the quality of instruction and research* 

^Association of Colleges and Universities^ "Guidelines for^Self-Study by jCol leges." 
Integrated Education, vol. 2ro. 27-29. December, 1964- January, ]965. 

1n spite of the constructrve measure's taken by institutions in New York State In order to 

open their doors to qualified studenlFs without regard to race, creed-, color, i ncHonal 

origin^ much more needs to be done. The College Com/nittee on the Disadvantage rec-^" 

Ofnmends that each institution of higher learning in the state of New Yc?k reevaluate its 

procedures,, practices, and image to make sure it is providing equal educational opportunity 

for students and faculty. Guidelines are suggested, as well as questions under each topic 

/ ^ . . ■ • " 

to wpedite the self-study. 

Kndman, Aarpn M. "Pre-college Preparation of Negro College Students." Journal 
«of Negro Education, vol. 35, p. 313-21. Fall, 1966. 

7 * ^* ' 

A study of 154 Negrc male undergraduates atJending.a large midwestem state university 

indicated that only 3& percent had pre-college test scores (indicated by the American 

t 

College Test or the School and Ability Test) above the 50th percentile 'of the population^ in 
the specific college pf their choice within the university. Contrary >o expectations, 
differences jn the degree of integration in the Negro subiect:i' high school, socioeconomic* 
background, and high school rank did not produce significant differences in academic 
preparation. The author stresses ^he importance of these findings for future programs and ^ 
policies a^empting to rectify the unequal preparation of Negro students for college. Hfe ^ 
suggests that "the doctrine of 'race consciousness' may not sit well with some administrators, 
but it may be what is required to a7d educotlonally disadvantaged Negro students until 

- 
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substantive. changes are. mad« -in their academic preparation. " ' 

Branson/ Herman R# "IntermstituHonal Programs fpr Promotihg Equal Higher Educational -» 
Opportunities for Negroes." Joumol of Negro Education / vol. 35/-p. 469-76. 
Fall, 1966. ; ' ' 

One of the ways in which the predominantly Negro colleges can more effectively'compete 

for increased financial support and good students is through an interinstitutional arrange- • 

ipeht/ whereby schools of "recognized excellence" assist these Negro schoojs in becoming 

f \ ' ' 

better Institutions. This survey of cooperative programs is limited to formal agreements 
involving students, facult)':, curriculum, cultural events, and administrative practices. 
The possibilities of Federal support for such programs are also discussed. * ^ " 



Brown,,. Nicholas C. ed. Higher Education; Incentives arid Obstacles, A Conference 

Repo?tx>n Encoucaging Incentive for Higher Education Among Talented but Disadva ntaged 
Youth. Washington, American Council on Education, 1960. 165 p. ' ' ' - 

The importance of the concept of equality of educatior^al opportunity, can be measured by ^ 

iW'degree of realization. tn a relatively short peripd^of time, but its degree of failure must 

' . V , . ^ ' " 

also be confronted. The American Council on (Education's Committee on Eauality of 
Opportunity Jri Higher Education "has long been concerned With the loss of development 
of human talent resulting from lack of personal incentive." Approximately 100,000 to 
200,000 talented high school graduates do not continue their^ducation each year due 
either to lack of money or lack of motivation. It is estimated that probably as many of 
equal ability drop out/before high school graduation. From November l-S", 1959, Ihe 
committee sponsored a Conference on. Encouraging Incentive for Higher Education among 
Talented but Disadvantaged .Youth. This publication is a report on that conference. It 
deals with topics related to the .development of human resources such as the removal of 

• * 

finahciol obstacles and environmental barriers. The conference focused on the encouroge- 
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. * ment of pfersonal Incentive, the Identification of forces that stifle this incentive, and 
* the initiation of action to counteract such forces. Panel discussions; papers, some with 

. - bibliographies; tables; and a lisr of participants, are included. 

16. Bush, Di>:on ^"Antioch Program for jhterracial Education: Interim Report." 1965, 
unpublished. 4 p. ^ * " 

."A historical statement about the education of Negro students at Antloch G)l! ge>" this 

is an interim report on a "risk-recruiting" project^to seek oijt Negro students not normally 

qualified for Antloch, or not even college-bound. The program, begun in 1964, involves • 

early recaiitment, pre-enf^ counseling, financial aid, and research on effective teaching 

methods for this group. Students have'been selected from* Chicago, St. Louis, -'Phil delphia, 

and southwestern Ohio. Antioch-connected selectors (six in each area were found to be 

optimal) from agencies', schools, and churches v/ere used to screen candidates. There was 

no shortage of qualified Negro students with whom "bridge-building" activities were successful. 

" ,. . . * 

Aslowerpace will be needed in working with high school sophomores and juniors than with 

seniors lu order to prepare them for admission, hicredsing Negro aspirations for education 

*" * ■ • ' ' 

will bring an unfamiliar population to the colleges; therefore, data derived from this proto- 
type program may be useful." ' # 

17. a Clark, Burton R. The Open Door College: A Case Study. New York, McGraw-Hill, 

1960. ^207'^:'" ' ; 

"The schools and colleges of the country transmit the general culture, train the young, and* 
nourish (or deplete) basic social values." A comprehension of the forms that modern educational 
educational organizations eye assy.iiing will make a contribution to the better understanding 
of educational problems and general theory of organizations.^ This book Is oriented toward 
the view that organizations have Identifiable characters and roles in the larger society. 
Its perspective Is based on Intensive anolysis In the form of a case study of the 20th century. 
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phenomenon of the {unior coilege~San Jose Junior College. Informal interviews, ana!/sts 
of documents, and a questionnaire were^eans of gathering information for the study, 
"Com|KJratiye. data an^l comparisons of choracteristics of other types of schools about which , 
much is already known are used to generalize about a type of educational organization. " 
Because Sen Jose Junior College has (ust recently'been established, care hod to be taken 

not to make premature analyses. The study deals with the administrative setting of San Jose 

g 

Junior College and resulting problems; the student clientele of the college as shaped by 

. " . ' ' ' • 

odmissipn, policy; and the further effects of administrative setting and student clienteFe, 

traced in regard to the evolution of formal organizational structures, the composition and 

organization of staff, and the building of an^tippropriafe instructional force. Findings 

about these topics provide the empirical materials for interpreting and describing organization 

character. The^broblems of the junior college as a kind of mass enterprise are analyzed, . 

end the roles of jthe junior college in higher edication are discussed. The appendices to * 

to the book dea^l with methodological explanations. There is also a bibliography. 

/ - . . \ . :■ 

Froe, Otis D. ^ "Educotional Planning for Disadvantaged College Youth." Journal of 
Negro Education , vol. 33, p. 290-303. Summer, 1964. 

The task of identifying the needs of the college population termed disadvantaged and of 

examining tuem as they might relate to educational planning, is a complex matter. There 

IS o great diversity of norms and values in various student subcultures in institutions. Needs ' 

must be considered in terms of student behaviors demanded by the academic subculture on 



college campuses. Some characteristics of the disrivanfdged youth,' of the academic 
environment, and impjications for educational planning are discussed. Three processes 
involved in planning to meet the needs of the disadvantaged college youth are the study 
of the characteristics of the learner which ore related to academic achievement, the study 

427 
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ondonalysis of .the learn ing^vironment/ and the examination of the congruence between 
the learning environment and the learner. Planning for disadvantaged youths must be 
characterized by a cycle- of planning, evaluation, and replanning. Specific ways for 

meeting student needs will be determined oflen by the particular facilities and resources 

i., ; ' . ■ 

of an (institution of higher education, 

*' * ' • . * 

'a 

19, Froe, Otis D.. "Meeting the Needs of College Youth: The Morgan State College Program." 

JoMmal of Neg^ro Education, vol. 35, p. 422-29. Fall, 1966. 

The author briefly describes the educational program at Morgan State College, a predominantly 
Negro college that has for many years been concerned with the needs of disadvantaged youth. 
The college has Introduced a flexible three-track program in wKich placement is dependent 
on precollege records ar^ subject to periodic review and change. Two of these programs 
are directed toward the "atypical" freshman and emphasize either overcoming accumulated 
learning deficits, particularly in basic learning skills, or increasing the performance of the 
student with high academic potential. Significant improvements have been made by students 
in these specialized curriculxi. . ^ 

20. Gideonse, Harry D. Brooklyn College and the Disadvantaged e New York, Brooklyn 

College, City University of New York, 1965. 22 p. 

"The education. of fh^ culturally disadvantaged is not new to Brooklyn College." This 
publication discusses the orientation, programs, and pi:oblems of Brooklyn College in 
dealing with culturally disadvantaged students. .Features of the college favoring the 
dttracHon of the cultural lydisadvantaged^ihclude free tuition, availability of work, day 
and evening programs, respect for edocotion, and its nonresidential aspects. Problems 
related to the college's interest in education for the disadvantaged include the stimulation 
of interest at an earlier level, the determination of the nature of training for prospective ^ 



Love, Theresa R. "Needs and Approaches for Developing Unguisfrc Abilil'ie<?." Journal 
pg^egro Education, vol. 35, pp. 400-08. Fall, 1966. 

The tecching of English in Negro colleges is presently at q standstill — with teachers 

despairing student apathy and inadequacy and students abandon ing^ony hope of mastering 

standasd English* Several changes in attitudes, materials, and approaches are suggested 

ich could break this stalemate. The attitude that students speak improperly and that 

bad hdbits should be stamped out is the result pf a failure to recognize in these linguistic 
# 

patterns a legitimate, separate, and distinct variety of English. Once this is recognized, 
teachers must revise their aims and approaches to the teaching of standard English. The, 
enrichment rather than the elimination of non-standard usage is the appropriate goal of 
teachers. Textbooks and materials s.hould be designed in which standard English is pre- 
sented Gs a second language, utilizing foreign language techniques, to those accustomed 
to speodcing the nonstandard dialect. Foqr approaches to the teaching of English are 
discussed: the linguistic approach, a moderate use of the descriptive grammar approach, 
the oral approach, and the writing approach. Each approach emphasizes the special 
linguistic characteristics of Negro students which may be positively utilized. 

Martyn, Kenneth A.^ Increasing Opportunities in Higher Education for Disadvantaged 
Stude n ts . Sa cramento, California, Coordinating Council for Higher Education; 1966 
74 p. 

On-CGmpus visits, an inventory of provisions for disadvantaged sludents from all segments 
of higher education, and related literature on the subject were utilized in a survey of 
oppurtities for higher education in California. The major proportion of disadvantaged, 
students a tt3ndmg college in California. are enrolled in junior colleges. Although special 
recruiting practices and off-campus tutorial programs are not as well developed as those 
of state colleges or the university, the junior college counseling, remedial, and instruc- 
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Honai programs'are particularly suited to disadvantaged students once they are ent^qlled. 
Several recommendations are made for future programs which may help to overcome existing 
financial, geographic, motivational, and academic barriers to increased opportunity. In 
addition to expanded tutorial programs, finuncia! assistance, and recruiting practices, it 
i$ recommended that the Gjordinating Council consider locating residential campuses in 
disadvantaged urban areas, establishing ethnic admissions quotas in these areas, increasing 
participation in community inyolyement projects, expanding research on the disadvantaged, 
and giving particular attention to the possible employment of the 2 percent exception to 
s^ate college and university first-time admission procedures for the admission of disadvantaged 

students. The report also includes the recommendations of the California Coordinating 

* 

Council on Higher Education //hich are in part based on the author's recommendations* 

* « *■ 

Meister, Morris, et, al. "Operation Second Chance." Junior Col lege Journal, voL 33, 
p. 78-88. October, 1962. ^ ' - • 

Cpncemed by the fact that many,. poor achievers in high school, who are victims of "disabling 
socio-educational factors" or cultural deprivation, apply for and are rejected by colleges, 
the Bronx Conimuhity College conducted a pilot remedial program to see if special guidance 
and instruction in English and mathematics would improve academic potential. Operation 
Second Chance: the Pre -College Enrichment Studies Program operated from February, 1960, 
to June, 1961, under a Ford Foundation grant. In all, 20 students the first semester and 
40 the next received five months of tuition-free guidance artd instruction four nights a week. 
Although the number was "too small for definitive statistical interpretations," the conclusions 
were that "thousands" of high school giaduates could "profit significantly" from college 
after pre-enrichment; 65 percent of the sample are continuing higher education; and improve- 
ments were noted in standard objective test .scores, motivation, attitude toward school work., 
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self-confidence, skills, and in establishing more realistic educational and fob goals* 
Since conventional predictors of academic potential — college admissions tests and high 
school records—are not culture-free different criteria must be used to tap those at the 
lower end of the ability spectrum. It is suggested tl^at different and/or more i.'exible 
programs of higher education be developed for these students in terms of degree require- 
ments, length* of course, curricula, etc., at the same time maintaining excellence of 
standards and staff. The community colleges are valuable for meeting these problems. 

25* Meister, Morris and Tauber, Abraham "Experiments in Expanding Educational Opportunity 
for the Disadvantaged: Bronx Community College." Phi Delta Kappan, vol* 46, 
p. 340-42. March, 1965. 

The Bronx Community College has carried on two programs designed to make more places 

available for students in higher education, while still. preserving the standards and integrity 

of the educational programs being offared. Operation Second Chance is a program of 

special guidance and instruction in English language and mathematics for high school 

graduates 'denied admission to college. The results of the program indicate that, w^h 

special treatment, students both in the upper and lower strata of verbal and quantitative 

abilities can be motivated to achieve academically, that positive changes in attitude 

about scholastic work can be effected, and that more realistic career objectives can be 

established. The findings of this program point to the importance of counseling and guidoi ce 

as well as to the importance of excellence in instruction. The specific findings have been 

incorporated into the basic orientation of the Bronx Community College and extended to a 

broad attack on the problem of higher education for the disadvantaged in a new project 

called the College Discovery Program. Some 250 students, who were considered not ad- 

missable according to the usual requirements, were admitted to two community colleges. 
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with admission procedures, specific colleges, summer opportunities, and career infor- 
motion. • ^ 

Plaut, Richard L. "Closing the Educational Gap," Journal of the Intergrou p Relations, 
vol; 3, p. 138-45. 1962. . = 

t 

This article summarizes the work of a demonstration project conducted in 19^.6 at Man- ' 
hattan's Junior High School and George Washington High School to idsntify and prepare 
for college able students from deprived homes. After four years, students in the project 
exhibited increases in reading rates, and mqny graduates were able to enter four-year 
colleges. The drop-out rate was reduced by half, and discipline problems almost dis- 
appeared. A counseling service, the Community Talent Search, was establiohed to offer 
colfege guidance. Other programs, such as^Higher Horizons, were created as a result of 
the success of this program. It is now essential that a National Talent Foundation similar 
to-the ISJational Science Founcation be established to provide opportunities for children 
from depressed areas, the author states. 

R^rd, Robert D. "Curricular Changes in Colleges and Universities for Negroes: Analysis 
and Interpretation of a Questionnalr lurvev." Journal of Hiaher Edu cation, vol. 3^, 
p. 153-60. March, 1967. ..^ ' ~ [ " 

Analysis of the current catalogs of 75 institutions and of questionnaire responses by 35 Negro 

colleges indicates that these schools emphasize training in professional and vocational 

areas, the latter orientation^eing particularly evident in publidly supported institutions, 

I 

Perhaps the most pressing need is strengthening of the liberal arts disciplines. In most 
of these schools, curricular options are limited, making it almost impossible for students to. 
establish a minor field. Among the changes currently being considered by these institutions 
are the foiiowing: reducing the amount of credit for remedial courses in English and math- 

: ,\ - • 



emoHcs, reorganizing courses in communications skills, introducing more courses in 
marketing and business mqnagement, and using closed-circuit television for instructional 
purposi^s. Many of the difficulties in instructional innovation can be attri^)uted to 
financial lirnitations and the generally limited training of the schools' faculties. The 
author suggests that these institutions re-examine their programs in light of their educa- 
Honal goals, particularly with respect to the changing employment opportunities for Negroes, 

Schoen, Sterling H. and others, "Proposed Program for Graduate Study in Business 

for Negroes: Report of Feasibility Conference and Program Coordinating Committee 
Meeting." 1966, unpublished. 88 p.* 

The findings and recommendations of a conference held at Washington University in 
Si. Louis oh August 8-9, 1966, are discussed. The proposed program, to be executed 
by a consortium of the graduate business schools of Indiana University, Washington. Uni- 
versity, and the University of Wisconsin, is designed to provide Negroes with the quali- 
fications needed to compete successfully for managerial positions In American business. 
Conference menlbers stressed the importance of implementing extensive recruiting practices 
at both integrated and predominantly Negro colleges and "of making this an elite program." 
Apregraduate summer program, however, is recommended jn which attention could be 
directed at remedying individual needs in areas such as research skills, reading and 
communication skills, and analytical and mathematical skills. In. addition to formal 
graduate study, the program also includes provisions for a summer business internship with 
a cooperating firm, fob placement, and summer seminars for business faculty of predominantly 
Negro colleges. The author's affiliation is with the Graduate School of Business Administration 
at Washington University. * ' > i 

• > 
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31 • Stokes^ Maurice S. "A Brief Survey of Higher Education for Negroes The Social 
Studies^ v ol . 55, p. 214-21 • November, 1964-. 

The. total number of Negrb institutions o5 higher learning was fairly stable in the period 

between 1953 and 1961, amounting to slightly more than 100* Enrollment has.advanced 

ropidly during this period, and the author pro|ects that by 1980 it will triple or even 

quadruple* The permanent contribution of a general education program and the needed 

expansion of curriculum and instructional practices are discussed. Religious activities 

form on integral part of campus life in the Negro colleges. The survey reviews inter- 

insHtutional. cooperative arrangements/ financial matters, educational facilities, and 

opportunities for graduate work and research qt these schools. 

>* 

■» * 
32. Wheeler, Robert A. The Kansas City Scholarship Program; Progress Report. Kansas City, 
Missouri, Department of Guidance, School District, 1963. 29 p. 

The Kansas City Special Scholarship Program was initiated as an expejimental effort to Tn- 

crease the enrollment of students, especially Negro students, from economically, culturally, 

r ' ■ 

and educationally marginal segments of the population in college. Scholarships, individual 
counseling, group guidance, and auxiliary programs designed, to assist and^pport students 
^ in- entering and continuing through college were introduced by the program. Examples of 
students, their success and failure, and the pressure or .amily economic needs are discussed. 
Tables show student selection, participation, ana. progress; characteristics of students in 
the progralTi; their derivation by college classes and high school; their distribution by 
family income, SCAT scores, and class rank; and the colleges and universities they attended. 
Appropriations, expenditures, and average total costs of students attending college are 
discussed, as well as types of auxiliary programs, administration of the program, and 
community work. 
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C> Characfer rsfics of Disadvantaged Students 

Beilin, Harry "The Pattern of Postponability and Its Relation to Social Class Mobility." 
Journal of Social Issues / vol, 44, p. 33-48. August, 1956. 

This study deals with the degree of willingness of subjects to postpone immediate satis- 
factions. In order to test the hypothesis that a difference exists between male higli 
school graduates from lower to socioeconomic backgrounds who plafi to go to college and 
\thos© who do not, 'the responses of 1^9 male subjects (with Otis I.Q.'s of 110 or higher) 
weire analyzed. Attitudes about marriage, extent of social participation, possession of 
material goods, perception of self, occupational aspiration, and scfiool participation • 
were investigated. 'The results suggest that thfe concept of gratification postponement as 
' it pertains to^ conscious deferring process by the college-going boy from.lpv\(er socio- 
^ economic groupsMn need of modification. To such a youth, going to college involves 
"the gratification of valued he has developed rather than a relinquishing of valued behaviors. 
From the observer's frame of reference, there may be a characteristic pattern of behavior 



\ 
\ 



for the potentially' upward-mobile boy of a lower socioeconomic Ipackgrpund. He is older ' 
when heWirries, he has more'positive attitudes toward school and related activities, he 
Jias higher occupational aspirations, and*'he possesses greater motivation, which he perceives 

as contributing most to his ultimate success. 

\ • • . ' 

t ' • \ " 

Bradley, Nolan E. "The Negro Unde/grqduate Student: Factors j?elative to Performance 

in Predominantly White State Colleges and Universities in Tennessee." Journdl of 

Negro Education, vol. 36, p. 15-23. ^Winter, 1967. . 

\^ 

Data from high school and ,college records, froihrj interviews with college deans, and from 

• ' f ** \ • " 

two questionnaires distributed respectively |o faculty and students were analyzed for Negro 

/ * \ . ' 

undergraduates at seven formerly all-white institutions. The results indicate that although 
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desegregation at these schools was accepted, integration was progressing at a variable 
and slow pace and that only minimal social integration existed. Negroes attend these 
ijchools because they are less expensive; they offer more and better opportunities than 
Negro c.^fleges; and they are closer to home. A multiple regression analysis revealed 
the genera/ lack of predictive value of Amerrcan College Test scores for the academic 
success of Negro students. Instructors felt that the most serious academic deficiencies 

of Negroes were in the language arts, particularly in communication skills. Suggestions 

% " ^ ' 

for the improved success of Negro college students are discussed, including remedial 

noncredit college courses. * ' \ 

Brazzie I, 'William F. "Needs, Values, and Academic Achievement." Improving ,Goi lege 
and University Teaching, p. 159-63'. Summer, 1964:, * ^ ~! 

{ • . ^ " \ • 

Tl^is study was designed "to explore the need and value stmctures" of q low SES coljege 

sample and relationship of these structures to academic achievement. A total of 100 

Negro upperclassmen, randomly selected from the student body of an urban Negro college 

in a border state, were administered the Allport-Vemon-Lindsay Scale of Values and the 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. Results showed that the "needs and Values of this 

sample differed from middle income groups in many ways, and the patterns of -relationships 

of needs and values to academic achievement were not significantly high." The sample 

scored lower than the norm' on economic and aesthetic values, but higher on religious and 

social values. They differed largely in "what might be termed face to face aspects of 

human relations*" The needs for dominance, autonomy, achievement, and heterosexual ity 

were significantly lower than tUe norm, while the need for deference was higher. Pxesults 

were compared with those from a similar study involving medical students. Medical students 

showed a significantly negative relationship between the need for nurturance and theoretical 



values and between affiliation needs and aesthetic values, while fhe lower-.class sample 

shoy/cd o nigh positive correlation on fhe same measures. The lower-class group showed 

a small negative correlation between social values and aggression needs,, between ppljticdl 

values ond'succorance needs, and a high positive correlation between theoretical values and 

V - • ■ «- * - 

a need fer autonomy, exhibition, and succorance which the medical student sample did not 

evidence. Though need? and values of various groups are different, specific >elationships 

to academid^ achievement are unproved. If colleges must "middle-classize" low SES 

studAnts^ fhey sliould strive to preserve the '^generosity in spirit" which seems to characterize 

them • , ' _ * ' . 

Clark, Kenneth B. "The Negro College Student: Some Facts and Some Concerns^/" 
Journal of the Association of College. Admissions Counselors. Winter, 1964, 

The author summarizes the findings of two follow-up studies conducted by the National 

Scholarship Service and Fund foi^Negro Students on the achievement of Negro students in 

interrCjcial colleges. The Negro student has been successful in college, but he has 

emerged with a lack of commitment, to the :truggle for interracial justice. It Is felt that 

a major role for ed-jqation must be this development of^'sociafand ethical "sensitivity" in 

• ^ ■ • I. 

ail students. American educational institutions have defaulted in this role. Also discussed 
is the ran^e of social consequences of a superficr^_conformist education that does not 
stress morali'ty and moral commitment to social justice. * , 

Clark, Kenneth B. and Plotkin, Lawrence The Negro Student, at integrated Colleges. ^ 
New York, 'National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 1963. 68 p. 

This study followed up Negro^students who had sought assistance from the National Scholar- 

ship'Service Fund for Nearo Students in order to attend interracial colleges. Data for 

^509 students were obtained from the preschool information sheet filled out at the time of 
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contact^ from college transcripts, and from postgraduate questionnaires. Studenfs- 
^drop-out rates were much less than the nation ap average for whites and for Negroes attending 
segregated colleges. iFinandal difficulties was the major reason given for cropping out. Op 
the wixole, the col legle, grades of these students weYe average, depending more on high 
school average and parents' education and profession fhan on parents' income or students' 
precollege test scores. Almost all of the.students [ydged their college experience very 



favorcbly; hovvever, there were some indications of j^acial {iVobleips and pressure . "While 
the data clearly revealed that the college trained Negrais no 'longer requirecl to hold a 



menial positionjr_he is not yet fully integrated into private industry and commerce. He is 
sHil dependent upon government and private agencies for the utilization of his skills." 



^*<yoleman, James S.^and others Equality of. Educational Opportunity , p. 367r-445. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1966. 

This report discusses the findings of a survey conducted by the National Center for Educational 

1 

Statistics of the U. S. Office of Education. Statistics on higher education indicate that 

about 4.6,percent( of all college students are Negro ^and that more than half of them are 

enrolled in the largely segregated institutions of the South and Southwest. Negro stjdents 

6re enrolled in colleges with substantially Ipwer faculty salaries and with lower proportions 

faculty possessing Ph.D.'s. Other findings suggest that Negro' students are more likely to' 

enter the state col lege, system than the state university sy^em, are more frequently found in 

institutipns with high drop-out rates; are likely to attend institutions vyith low tuition cost; 
> * • 

ond are apt to major in , engineering, agriculture, education, social v/ork, social science, and 
nurstng. Data on the qualifications of students preplaring for careers in teaching reveal some 
evid^ce that the gap In preparation for college work' that exi.;ts betv/een maforii/ students'* 
and Negro students continues to widen— at least in the South-rduring the college years. 
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Davis, Martel W. "The Ivy League Negro— A View from Further South." Esquire, vol. 6t/ 
161-67. April/ 1964. . ' • ' ""^^ = ' 



The author- contrasts his experiences with those reported by Wiljiam Ke'lley in "The Ivy League 
Negro." Regardless of where he is, the Negro is always reminded qf his race; the Ivy 
Uague attftude toward Negroes is no exception. There ore hvb hierarchies in America: r . 
Ofi^ for Negroes-arrd one for whites. There are those. at the top of the former hierarchy; 
howeyer, who have" embraced the myth of a separate Negro America, because it provides 
a setting in which they can assert, their superiority to less-educated, Negroes.* Many of 
these students, therefore, seek "accomhiodation with the white 'systeV as leaders of Negro 
society., and'use, this ps'eudo-acceptancy as- status in the Negro commurfity. " ... 



Fichter, Joseph Hi "Career Preparation and Expectations. of Negro College Seniors." 
Journal of Negrg Education, vol. 35, pv 322-35. Fall, i966. . ' 



■nTis atticle reports the findings of a survey study made by the National /Opinion Research 
Center in 50 predominantly Negro colleges. The responses provide support for th^ hypothesis 
that where few opportunities are available, there will be less cause tor students to explore 
alternative possih^lliijes. A consicferable proportion of the students. 58'perceit of the men 
and 45 percent of the women, , had decided on their occupational choice by their freshman 

year. Teaching, was the largest vocdtional'choice indicated for both memand woi ^n. The 

- ' . \ ' " ■ "^^^ ' ' ' ^ ■ ' 

respondents also indicated when they fei^ Negroes would have job opportunities equal to 

tho'se of whites at compar:<ble educational levels.' About ,75:percent felt that it would take 

the nation about 20 years to o^hieve this goal. Expectations were slightly higher for large 

' ^ V. ' ' . ' " " 

northern cities, and slightly lower for the southern states. The great marority of these ndents 
expected to continue their education beyond their college degree. The people entering social 
work formed the highest prbpof-tion and those entering medicine the bwest proportion of those 
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who felt that qualified Negroes have equal opportunfties for graduate training in their 
respective fields. It can be noted that these students have a relatively high interest in 

i ^ • ' , • 

occupations involving "human values." ^ ^ 

Gurin, Patricia "Social Class Constraints on the Occupational Aspirations of Students 

Attending Sonjie Predominantly Negro Colleges." Journal of Negro Education/ voL 35, 
p. 336--50. Fall, 1966. ' T" 

s 

The ftnding^ reported in this stutiy are based on an analysis of questionnaires administered to ^ 

4,000 students at ten predominantly Negro colleges in the South by the Survey Reseqrch Center. 

When the student's year in college was controlled, socijal class differences in aspii'atiqn were 

found orjiy among freshmen, which suggested that social class pperates only at the point when 

/ . ' ' ^ \ • • / .• ' . ^ 

the student first leiaves home. Results of this study, therefore, apply only to freshmen measured 

at the points entering coHege. At this level, high-status parents-^those with higher incomes 

and higher education as well as those who have had the greatest influence on their children-- 

can influence certain kinds of aspirations. With males, occupational choices that are prestigeful 

and highly demanding of ability are facilitated, while the choice of nontraditional occupational 

chqices Is discouraged. For females,^ the findings were comparable. The results ore discussed 

In terms of the different values held by f^duccted Ncyroes and the increasing opportunities. 

being made available to them. . . • * ^ 



Heist, Paul "Diversity in College Student Characteristics. " Journal of Educational Sociology, 
vol. 33, p. 279-91. February, 1960. 



This paper raises. questions about and reviews some^pertlnent data on the extent and type 
of differences among students In institutions of higher educotion. That there is great 
diversity in student composition is demonstrated by two primary sources of information: 
(1) a study of the selectivity of U. S. colleges and universities at the point of intake 
in which data take the form of total scores on the Amjerlcan Council of Education 



Psychological Exam (ACE) from a stratified, representative sample of 18,850 instftutions; 
and (2) a project conducted in cooperation with the National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
. in which data are drawn from a study of the winners and near-winners of the Nationdl 
Merit Scholarships during the first year of the program— 1956. TableTof scou s are included 

11 : ^ " ' 

' . ' m the paper. Data ar^ examined according to differenptfs in academic ability and variations 
In college students In some nonintellectfve charactorisrics. Diversity among college and 
university students is illustrated, and the data make the, question about corractnei^s of choice 
of school legitimate for high-ability students. It is suggested also that perhaps this question 
. . Ts pertinent for all college students,. ^ ^ • . 

43. Kelley, William M, r'The Ivy Leagua Negro." - Esquire , vol. 60, p. 54-6V"n08-09. 
, August, 1963. ' . 

^ '^'The attitudes and experiences of 'an upper-class Negro while attending Harvard are discussed. 
, In tho effort \r Income completely integrated into the mainstream of American life, the 
educated Negro sometimes adopts the stereotypes and prejudices of mainstream America — 
] including color prejuJice. The rc^ui!- is an ambiguous attitude toward the uneducated Negro- 

ridiculing him for his cultural deficits while envying him. for his spontaneity. The author 

/ ' ' ' ' \ ^ ' 

suggests thct in an academic community like Harvard, "a Negro can forget pimost enHrely 

about his skin, his Negro consciousness." 

~ 44. "Negroes. and the College." Columbia College Today , vol. 12, p. 15-19.'. pall, 1964. 

In some ways Negroes are unprepared to take advantage of the many opportyniti^es that Kqvc 
been made available to them 'in the 1960's. They lack sufficient leadership, economi<^ 
expertise, family stability, and edu^cdflon; these shortcomings must be understood within 

/ 

the historical contest of white American attitudes toward Negroes and their education. 



\ 
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This article reviews that history with particular reference to Columbia G)llege. Prior 
to 1960, Negroes were not actively recruited by the college; an active attempt, however, 
to increase Negro enrollment has now been undertaken.^which includes the acceptance 
of stuHents whose preparation is inferior to i'hat of many students rejected for admiission. . 
Added financial assistance has'been provided to allow Negrbes<from New York-^^Gity to 
live -away from home, thus avoiding the additional conflicts that arise from being'in two 
very different environments at^the same*time. The results" have been encouraging ; only 
the lack of qualified Negro students to take advantage of these opportunities is disheartenini 

Noble, Jeanne L. The Negro Woman's College Education, New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1956. 163 p. ] -^'vv 

This study reports on an evaluation of college experiences by a group of more than 400 
college graduate Negro women. Evaluation is based on a questionnaire, interviews, 
collection of statements, and interpretation, with an emphasis on a historical and philo- 
sophical review of higher education for hjiegro women. "The assumption underlying the 
study is that educational experience should be intimately related to the personal needs of 
people." The author gives a systematic account of the historical development of Collegiate 
education for Negro women. She also examines the roles permitted to educated Negro 
women by their culture, the nature of the problem, limitations c'' the study and the method 
of study, the overall findings that seem most important to the women in the sample, and the 
implications of the data that are in- keeping with a philosophy and program of education 
based on a concept of self-fulfillment. Appendices contain additional information on 
historical background, colleges attended, and the questionnaire used in the study. Another 
appendix of tables and a bibliography supplenfient fhe discussions in the study. 



Rose, Arnold M. "Graduate Training for the 'Culturally Deprived.'" Sociology of 
Education, vol. 39, p^. 201-08. Spring, 1966. ~~ 

The culturatly deprived student comes from a background which imposes limitations at 
rfie^graduGte school tever--limitations in. perspective, objectivity scholarship, and 
personality, in addition to economic difficulties. Entrance to graduate training may be 
more difficult for these students for several- reasons: many of them attend the weaker 
undergraduate colleges; they are more likely to be academic "late bloomers" than students 
from higher socipeconbmic levels; and they* lack information concerning graduate schools 
which offer a reasonable prospect for admUsion. Within the.graduate school, culturally 
deprived students often feel that they are on "display." This may oft**n create a tense, 
defensive personality — one filled with resentment and anxiejy that may Interfere with 
scholastic performance. Furthermore, it is often expected that the Negrp graduate student, 
particularly in the social sciences and humanities, should be well^ versed In the history, 
ond^pctivities of his group. His specialty becomes not his academic interest, but his 
.cultural background. This tends to further separate these students from others. An aware- 
ness of the fact that cultural deprlvotions have not been completely lost at the graduate 

c 

\ 

school level may provide the first step toward diminishing them. 

"Six Undergraduates $peak Out." Columbia College Today , vol. 12,. p. 32-33. Fall, 1964. 
As part of a special Jssue entitled "Negroes and the College," six Negro undergraduates 
of Columbia College were interviewed about the role of the Negro in higher education. 

While some of the students expressed a concern for individual acceptance and academic 

* « 

excellence, others emphasized the need for active participation in those matters affecting 
oil Negroes, particularly civil rights. These differences reflect the larger questions of 
where, when, dnd ct y/hat level the cpntributlons of the educated Negro are going to take 
place. 
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48. Social Dynamics Research Institute^ The Characteristics of the 1964 College Discov ery 

Program Applications; A Preliminary Analysis, New York ^ 1965, 93 p, " 

This document reports the characteristics of the applicants to the College Discovery Program 
conducted by the City University of New York. This program provides the opportunity for 
low SES yceth.who show promi5e.but whose high school average and test scores are lower s 
than the, City University's^admissipn standards,, to attend Bronx and Queensborough Community 
Colleges as "special matrifculahts." The program also makes it possible for these students to 
remedy theJr educational deficiencies through remedial courses during the summer preceding 
rneir freshman year and through special tutoring and counselhg during the first year. After 
a brief description of the program, the report discusses the nomination and selection pro- 
cedures of these "special" students. The personal and family backgrounds and school 
records of all nominees — those participating in the program, those who were accepted but 
did not enter, and those who were rejected—are described and compared in 48 tables. 

49. Vittenson, Lillian K. "Areas of Concern to Negro College Students as Indicated by 

Their Responses to the M^nney Problem Check List." jipumal of Negro Edu cation, 
vol. 36, p. 51-57. Winter> 1967. : 

Findings based on the responses of 100 Negro students at lljinois Teachers College (Chicago 
"North and Chicago South) indicated that almost all of the students were greatly concerned 
with being inadequately prepared for college work, self-improvement, and cultural im- 
provement. They felt that they did not have enough time to themselves, and they feared 
participating in class discussions und making mistakes. These fears suggest that "feelings.of 
social inadequacy and arceptance may be projected into the academic situation^i" Differences 
between males and females, freshman and senior students, and various age levels of the 
students are also discussed. < 

1^.. 4' V. ^ 
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: D» Coflege Admissions and Guidance 

Cleary, T. Anne Test Bias; Validity of the Scholastic Aptitude Test for Negro and White 
Students in Integrated Colleges. Prirrceton, Educational Testing Service, 1966. 27 p. 

The purpose of this ] 966 study was to determine whether the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) * 

as a predictor of college grades is biased against Negro students. Grade-point averages 

(mostly from the freshman year) and SAT scores were collected from white and Negro studepts 

in three colleges — two eastern and one southwestern. The regressions of grad.es.on SAT scores 

were analyzed for both groups on the assumption that if the regression lines were the same 

for both groups, the test would not be biased in terms of its predictive validity. High 

school ranks (used with the SAT in the prediction of grades) were included in the analysis 

wherever possible, and a sample of white students was matched with Negro students on their 

curriculum to ascertain if it were a factor in differences in regression. The results, reported 

in seven tables, showed that in the two eastern colleges "there was no significant differences 

> 

in the regression lines of the two groups." In the southwestern school, however, "the Negro 
students* scores were slightly overpredicted by the use of the common regression line," and 
the SAT was found to be biased in favor of the Negro students. 

Cleary, T. Anne and Hilton, Thomas L. An Investigation of item Bias. College Entrance 
Examination Board Research qnd Development Report 65-6, No, 12. Princeton, 
Educational Testing Service, 1966. 25 p. 

This study investigated the possibility of differential difficulty of Preliminary Scholastic 

Aptitude Test (PSAT) items for different racial and SES groups. The subjects were two 

groups totaling 1,410 Negro and white high school seniors in an integrated high school who 

had each taken one form of the PSAT. They were divided into three SES levels on the basis 

o 

of fa therms occupation, father's and mother's education, and the House-Home Index. A 
three-factor analysis of variance designed was used (race, SES, and item), and results are 
reported with the aid of four tables and five figures. Findings indicate that "there were few 
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items producing an uncommon discrepancy between the performance of Negro and white stu-* 
dents." On \\\e basis of the results, it is concluded'>hat "if .PSAT scores are discriminatory, 
the discrimination is not*largely attributable to particular items, but to the test as a whole." 



Hager, Wolter E. "Challenges to Public Higher. Education." Schoo l and Society , vol. 91, 
p. 20t-01. April, 1963, ' '~ 

\ 

This article briefly outlines the discussions that took place at the second annual meeting of 
the Association of State GjI leges and Universities. Universal educational opp^ortunity, " 
"Selective Admission vs. The Open Door," an analysis of the Federal interest in higher 
education, the comprehensive cid-to-education bill,^and average fees foi resident students 
In public colleges and universities were topics of discussion. \ 

Hutchins, Francis S. ' "A College's Work with Rural Disadvantaged Students." In The 
Search for Talent: College Admissions, p. 79-84. New York, College Entrance^ 
Examination Board, 1960. 

This paper, delivered at the Seventh Colloquium on College admissions held by thd 

College Entrance Examination Board, discusses the admission procedures and the sec.rcb for 

"talented youth" of Berea College, a coeducational institution m Kentucky devotedlto 

making higfici education available to students with limited financial means, mostly from 

the southern Appalachian mountain area. Academic, economic, and occupational dafa 

are presented to describe the typical Bered student. 



Kendrick, S. A. "College Board Scores and Cultural Bias." College Board Revjew, No. 55, 
p. 7-9. Winter, 1964-65. \ 



It is generally considered a risk for colleges to accept students with low College Board scores 

regardless of their cultural backgrounds. However, there is a growing awareness that tests may 

\ 

be culturally biased, and that culturally and socially disadvantaged children "are probably 
underestimated fairly often by both adults and by tests that adults devise." 
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The tests assume that students, regardless of their backgrounds, have gained a common 
knowledge "even within the wide limits of different school curriculums.'' Yet if an ex- 
aminee Is a Hawaiian of Japanese ancestry or a Negro' from Harlem, with an experiential 
backgrou/id divergent from the "American culture" norm, his lower scores do not necessarily 
reflect a lower ability level. Though it is extremely difficult to {udge "exactly which 
students are meaningfully within a minority culture for purposes of college admissions 
testing," it is importoit that an admissions officer, dealing with^an applicant who is 
apparently from a minority culture and who has marginally low G)llege Board scores, 
examine closely the candidate's previous environment with the suspicion that the tests may^ 
not fit the student. It may also be that deficiencies revealed in .the test scores are real, 
but remediable "under optimum conditions." ^Colleges that are confident in their progrartis 
can afford to take a risk in admitting a deprived applicant, but they should be prepared for 
an unsatisfactory record during the first or second year and should behave after admission "as 
though the sdores are precisely accurate" by taking pains with**the academic, social, and 
living conditions provided.. Kenneth Clark has pointed out that Negro youths tend-to 
persevere in college when accepted, because they have no place to go if they drop put. 
"Low scores do suggest risk, but often a risk worth taking." 

p 

Killingsworth, Charles Co "Double-Screening of College Students." Integrated Education, 
vol. 2, p. 47. April, 1964. 

There is a kind of double-screening of potential college students based on the ability to 

♦ ♦ 'J 
pay and on the. ability to learn. The ability-to-pay screening Is \\\e most rigorous and 

effective. A recent government study of college attendance and nonattendance Indicates 

that too many children of low ability go to college while too many of high ability do not go^ 

to college. The author suggests, however, that lack of money is not the sole factor which 
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prevents able students from going to college; but he adds that we do r^t really know th«5 
extent to which a "lack of motivation" reflects tKe attitude of acceptance of the poor of 
inadequate fihonce^s to attend cqjiege. 

56. ' Plaut, Richard U Blueprint for Talent Searc hing; America's Hidden Manpower. New 

York, National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 1957> TSp. 

Reported in this article are projects In the South and Nev/ York City established to 

4 ■ ^. 

identify and stimulate able students from deprived groups and to facilitate their obtaining 
a suitable education. Financial investment, applied energies, and technical instruments 
for identifying and developing submerged talent have been inadequate both in absolute . 
, terms and in terms of our nqtional resc'jrces and educational budgets. NSSFNS has been 
established particularly to increase opportunities for Negroes in interracial colleges and 
universities* Methods and results of the NSSFNS Southern Project are described. A follow- 
up study of students aided by NSSFNS indicated that although most of them had a poor 
secondary history, almost all w^re successful in' college. (Grades were also related to 
social and personal adjustment.) A "blueprint for talent searching" through community 
efforts is outlined. The role of the school is to identify, stimulate, and motivate promising 
students; enrich the curricula; Improve counselor and teacher awareness about college 
admission practices; offer adequate guidance services; and find the necessary financial aid 
for able candidates: 

57. Plaut, Richard L. "How to Get Into College Without Money." Educational Record, p. 34- 

41 . January, 1961 . 

Essentially directed to guidance counselors, this paper offers advice on getting into college 
without money. The focus is on needy, culturally deprived, and minority group students. 
Certain crucial types of classifications of colleges (not available in publications) are given 
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by currenr competifive admission standards, available financial aid, and \\\e instihjtion's 

attitudes toward a heterogeneous student body. There are four general rules ^^hich 

. ' ' ' . . ' \ ^ 

counselors should observe in matching student and college: (1) students should be advised 

to take on early screening test (NMSQT or PSAT)'in the {unior year; (2) class ronf< should 

be given more weight than grades; (3) the school's recommendations over a period of^years 

should be "consistent, conscientious, and objective"; and (4) undue weight should nof ^be 

given to extracurricular activities (only a "plus value"), Negro studenh haye the additional 

■-^ . . ■ \ 

resource of the Notional Scholarship Service end Fund for Negro Students, 

\ 

58. Smith, Paul M., Jr. "The Realism of Counseling for Scholarship Aid with Freshmen in ^ 
the Negro College," Journal of Negro Education, vol. 33, p. 93-96. ' Winter, 1964, 

Many high school counselors ore being approached for the first time by youth desiring to . 
attend predofrynontly Negro colleges. For many students, financial aid is an important 
precondition for higher education. This report surveys the general nature of financial 
assistance available to prospective freshmen in Negro colleges based on the information 
published in the catalogues of several public and private colleges for the 1961-62 school 
year. Much of the information in these catalogues is general and vogue. Its value to 
counselors is questioned. Employing the criteria used by the Notional Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students^ the estimated yearly expense in the Negro college may be„ 
classified as "high-low to low-overage." The author finds that the amount of aid available 
is limited and often on a noncontinuing basis. Financial factors tend to balance out regarding 
private and public colleges doe to median increased scholarship aid in the former and de- 
creased median costs in the latter. It is recommended that information on these matters be 
discussed with prospective -college students as a standard procedure. 



Stdlhaker, John "Scholarship Selection and Cultural Disadvantage , " "^ National 

Association of Secondary ■-School Principals Bulletin^ voL 49, p* 142-50, March, 1965, 

The National Merit Scholarship Program is based on identifying those students who will 

perform dt a high level in college. Only after winners are selected on this bqsis are 

stipends set in accordance with needs. This procedure tends to eliminate many students from 

lower socioeconomic backgrounds whose effective, .rather than native, intelligence is not 

on a level with .students from more advantaged groups. Recently, however, a $7-million 

grant from the Ford Foundation has^enabled the National Merit Scholarship Program to 

organize a sepqrd'te program for outstanding Negco students called tfte'National Achievement 

Scholarship Program. Some of the criticisms of a separate scholarship. program are discussed, 

ond o brief description of the program h included. Candidates enter. the program only through 

nomination by qualified personnel. Approximately 230 winners are selected annually. 

Trusblood, Dennis 1. "TheTlole of the Counselor in the Guidance of Negro Students," 
Harvard Educational Keview , vol. 30, p. 252-69. Summer, 1960. 

"The counselor has an, important role to play in the 'fullest development of the individugl, 

j 

educational, !r.tellectual, ond rm>r^! leadership which mj- society increasingly requires.'" 

/ ^ . . ■ ■ . . ■ 

The task requires that the counselor be an effective guidance worker for all youths, .including 
Negroes.. Some definitions and 13 content concerns lay the basis for suggestions about how 
tfie counselor might better work with a poverty-stricken population, the American Negro- 
The content concerns include the early organizationjDf a. guidance program; the early 
opportunity to study occupations and make realistic occupational and educafipnal choices; 
the effects of discrimination and segregation on the personality of the Negro; his social and 
class background; the recognition of deficiencjes in tools such as reading; the recognition, 
of the important role of parents in motivational factors; and the recognition of the importance 
of performance based on a^variety of data — aptitude, family occypational and educational 
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background, and finoncial^aid for continuing educoHon post high school. Talent search 

» 

programs and ways to utilize community resources to help in the guidance of Negro stu.dents 
are dlio discussed as important content concerns.. « 

» 

The Negro College • - • 

'> ' ' • , * ' 

Ansley, A. Abraham and Simmorfs,. Gertrude L. "The Educational Outlook for Nonv/hites 
irs Florida*" Journal of Klegro. Education, vol. 35, p. 369-80. Fall, 1966. 

The purpose of this study was to scrutinize the educational outlook for nonwhltes in Florida 

and to present specific proposals which the authors feel can significantly contribute to the 

'improvement of conditions in the future. Included among the factors which have negatiyely 

influenced the nature and quality of nonwhite educafion are indifferent attitudes,, severely 

limited financial^ sclpport, and salary inequities m higher education. These impediments 

have resulted in a rather low Tevel of achievement by nonwhites. The authors make 

suggestions for comprehensive educatior^al programs which include c^catch-up" year of ^ 

intensive study in high school, altered admission policies, special programs for the fiuining 

of nonprofessicncis, ond changes in staffing policies. They also reToommend increased 

financial support for instructional and curricular innovations, personalized guidance^services, 

and accommodative instructional facllillesjh addition to compensatory aid for disadvantaged 

istudents. , ^ ^ ' * ^ 

Bodger, Henry G. "Colleges that Did Not Survive." Journal of Negro Education, vol. 35, 
p. 306-12. Fall, 1x66. ~ = 

Noting that at least 200 colleges for Negroes have closed during the past century, the author 

outlines some of the causes for their failure through the use of sdected ej<:qmples. Among 

the major difficulties encountered, lack of flnoncial backing wa's^peihaps the principal reasbn 



64. Clement, Rufus E. "The Historical Development of Higher Education for Negro Afhericans." 
Journal of Negro Education; vol. 35, p."299-305. Fall, 1966.* 
* • • 

This review of the historical development of opportunities in higher education for 'Negro 

Americans begins with the formation of the first Negro institutions prior to the Civil War. 

The early assistance of the American Missionary Association and of privately endowed 

philanthropic Foundations is noted. The^author stresses the importance of the 1954 Supreme 

♦ 

Court decision on segregation and the 1957 accreditation !of formerly all Negro colleges by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in openinc[ the wayidr increased 
educational opportunities for Negroes, while at the same time changing the lole'and nature " 
of some of the predominantly Negro colleges. These colleges must now compete with many 
of the best colleges in the nation for promising Negro students and able faculty members. 
Despite the problems wHich these changes present, the Negro college can be a valuable 
asset to higher education with the aid of financial support and dedicated leadership. 

65^ Cohen, Arthur M. 'The Process of Desegregation: A Case Study."** Journal of Negro 
Education, vol; 35, p. 445-51. Fall, 1966/ ' 

^ Focusing on the internal administration of the school system once the plans for desegregation 

^ have b^een made, the author outlines certain principles common toall coses where a smooth 

and voluntary transition has been achieved. Three principles are stressed. "The school 

boards demonstrated clearly their intent to desegregate, the intent was made known to ajl 

persons directly concerned v.'ith the affected schools, and. all school personnel were willing 

to work toward the goals sat for the school system." The procedures lead.ng to desegregation 

,^ at Micni-Dade Junior College offer a case in point. Here, a .phased integratiqn plan was 

implemented between 1957 and 1962, with the founding of a one-college, fwo-campys 

organization, through careful and planned movement toward the recognized goal. " 



'66* Doddy, Hurley H; "The Progtess of the Negro In Higher Education." Journal oiF Negro 
Education voL 32^ p, 485-92, Fall, 1963. / . ^ 

For the Npgro, the belief in the value of education for personal advancement Is particularly . 

significant. Education provides the Negro with economic aijo.spcial advantages and with a 

definite role of leadership in the Negro community. And because the progress of any group 

is related to the development of leaders, the role of education is crucial lO the progress of 

the group. Statistics showing the enrollment in higher education ^nd educational attainment 

of the Negro in 1960 indicate little progress in the improvement of the relative position of the 

Negro in the past ten years. Three significant developments, however, in the higher 

education, of Negroes from 1950 to J 960 are the Supreme Court decision of 1954 and its 

impacf on higher education, the action of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools with respect to Negro colleges in the South, and the recent emphasis on quality 

in air education. The role of the all-Negro college in the decade ahead is also discussed; 

a suggested justification for Its existence is that it serves a remedial function. 

^7*. Falls, Arthur G. "The Search for Negro Medical Stud|nj;s." Integrated Education , 
vol. V, p. 15-19. June, 1963. " ' 
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Th^ declining number ^of Negroes in Chicago trained in the medical profession is indicative 
of an inqdequare school system and of discrimination In hospitals. The Chicago Board of 
Education must bear q primary responsibility for the declining number of medically trained 
Negroes* The de factp segregation of the Chicago School system has provided inferior 
education ond produced graduates Iqcking either the interest or ability for higher education. 
Discrlmmctlon fn hospitals has produced Inadequate care for Negro patients, in recognizing 
this problem, the Committee to End Discrimination (CED) has set up programs to locate, 
interest,. 9.^^hl, and guide Negro children Interested In pursuing medical or medical-related 
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careers. CED has also begun a successful drive for legislative remedies to end discrimination 

/ 

in hospitals. Community concern, however, is the true realm of these problems; an end' 
. to discrimjhatlon in medicine is bas^'cl on an end to segregation in education. 

68. Gittell, Marilyn "A Pilot Study of Negro Middle Class Attitudes Toward Higher Ec/ucation 
In New York." Journal of Negro Education^ voU 34, p. 385-94. Fall, 1965^ 



Thisp!lot sojdy of rhiddle-class Negro families in Queens, involving 100 families; dem- 
onstrates the role of such factors as place of birth, level of education, and economic 



variables in the formation of attitudes toward higher education. One of the findings 

■ •/-■■" / 

^ was that the largest category of parents with low goal fulfillment, (based on questionnaire 
responses regarding the selection of a college for'their children and the problems attendant 
to higher educationXwas the southern-bom, lower-income, noncollege-educated group. 
Despite the great desire of parents for higher education for their children,^ there appears to be 
o considerable lack of adequate informction on college and higher education, in general, 
Cfno city colleges in particular. The author suggests an in^creased information program and 
the fostering of increased identification with oity colleges as corrective measures. 



69. Hare, Nathan "Conflicting Racial Orientations of Negro College Students and Professors." 
Journal of Negro Education, vol. 34, p. 431-34. Fall, 1965. / 

This study of 67 upperclassmen in three introducrcry sociology courses at a predominantly 



Negro (College attempted to uncover conflicts between students and professors ir. enthusiasm 

' \ . , • ■ / . • - ■ 

for thfe discussion of racial problems. The questionnaire method was used. Background 
factors, including regional origins, amount of experrence at Integrated public schools. 



religious affiliation, and age, were not found to influence impressions oh this subject. 
Socioecononr.ic factors, however, were significant. Middle-class' students more frequently 
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than students of working-class backgrounds regarded professors as devoting too much time to 

■ ■ \ /■ 
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racio! matters. Of the total sample, 64.1 percent held the general impression that pro- 
fessors devoted oh^xcessive amount of time to discussions of race. The^more optimistic 
the student was concerning the future of the Negro, the greater was this impression. The 
author suggests fhat the explanation for these findings can be found bofh in fhe personal v 
experiences pf Negro professors and in the ideals of the students, who are "oriented toward 
a dream of absolute integration and would like to escape, and forget once and for all, 
the factor of race in American life." ' . ' " - \ " 

Harrison, E. C. "The Negro College in a Changing Economy." Jpumal of Higher 
Education , vol. 36, p. 259-65. May, 1965. 

This is a crucial period in the development of Negro colleges, not only because of the 

generally accepted idea that higher education should serve the public interest,, but also 

because of the changing relationship between the Negro and the general communi^/. It is 

important that graduates of Negro colleges compare well with those of other institutions. 

> 

Approaches are suggested to facilitate the provision of intellecutally stimulating educational 

climates. Problems involving program, faculty, and student must be solved by Negro colleges 

in order to attain academic respectability in the general community. Standards must be 

raised, and Negro colleges must become increasingly concerned with teaching students how 

"to acquire the outlook, skills, and knowledge" necessary for living in our economy and 

"how to develop a value system consistent with our nationat -ideals." ^ 

** 

Holland, Jerome K. "Th Negro and Higher Education." NEA Journal, vol. 54, p. 22-24. 
March, 1965. 

"As the gap narrows between the educational achievements of tht white and the Negro, the 

social cleavage between the two continues with little change." Discrimination and segre- 

« 

gation only partially explain why many qualified Negroes prefer to attend Negro colleges. 



The author points out the higher school drop-out rate of Negroes, problems of motivating 
their interest in college education, and their serious underpreparation in important subject 
areas# Family incomes of \N eg roes are comparatively lower than whites, making scholarship 
aid necessary for many Negi^oes to attend college. . Inadequacy o^f financial resources is 
also an explanation of why few varies; one of the biggest challenge^ of the Negio institution 
is chcnging curriculum to meet new employment opportunities. As open enrollment becomes 
a more reality, the term Negro college may disappear.. Many Negro colleges have already 
begun to try to attract more white students. 



J 
f 

Jaffe, A. J.; Adams, Walter; Meyers, Sandra G. Ethnic Higher Education — Negro Colleges 
m the 1960's . New York, Bureau of Applied Social Research, 1966. 144 p. 

This report surveys the current status of the American Negro college and projects future 
developments to 1975. Employed in the study were three interrelated questionnaires that 
were directed respectively at students attending primarily Negro colleges, prospective college 
students (Attending southern Negro high schools, and college officials. The finding con- 
cerning the academic quality of students entering primarily Negro colleges revealed that 
although three-fourths were in the top half of their high school classes, three-fourths were 

in the bottom half of the national (white plus nonwhite students) test-score distribution. 

i ■ . . ' ' ^ 

rracticdjl/ all the students attending these colleges had white-collar career aspirations; more 
than 50 percent exnected to teach, and more than two-thirds planned to leave the South for 
other parts of the United States following graduation. Quality ratings of the Negro colleges 
and analyses of admissions and recruiting practices were also made. Long-ronge projections 
are that increasing numbers of southern Negroes will swell college enrollments, primarily 
In the Negro colleges in the South and particularly in those rated as "poor" in quality. 
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Parker, James E. "An Assessment of the AUitudinal Climate for Nev/er Instructional 
Media Among Negro CoUege Administrators." Negro Educational Review, vol. 14, 
p. 146-54. July-October, 1963. 

Some 74 presidents and deans of Negro colleges responded to a 39-item attitude assessment 
Likert-type scale. They indicated that the general climate for change appears favorable. 
The administrators accept the idea that preservice teachers should have a course in audio- 
visual education, that there is a need For wider acceptance of newer medic for instruction, 
and that new teachers are influenced by the extent to which they have experience with 
these materials in their preservice training. Summarily, although these administrators 
mcderatly agree that recent technological developments demand a changing teacher role and . 
that personal teacher-pupil relationships are essential in most learning situations, they appear 
uncertain about the consequences of technological innovations for those relationships. 

0 

Palmer, Roderick "General Education and the Profession- Bound Negro Student." Journal 
of Negro Education, vol. 33, p. 86-89. Winter, 1964. ■. 

c 

r 

The author suggests that educators in charge of the general education programs of the pro- 
fessfon-bound studen't may need to re-evaluate their curricula. Defined as "that education 

1 

v/hich all men throughout the country should hcve regardless of vocation or profession," gen- 
eral education does not meet the needs of profession-bound Negroes. An academic program 
that specifically differs in its approach to the first two years of higher education is rec^r 
ommended. Here, the Negro student would be provided with many of the-needed experiences 
which he„ may have missed. The minimum essentials of such a program include the development 
of communication skills;, training in the history, philosophy, and methods of science; an under- 
standing of social and pplitical behavior; and, finally, on understanding of the historicaV 

and cultural heHtage of* the Negro. It is felt that stfch a program would contribute to 

y 

increasing academic opportunity and productivity. * . * ^ 
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76* fioffeV %ni>cKrt N» "Pressures on Higher Education for thelEducation of Disadvantaged 

" 4rfthi?rs%" . In Pressures and Priorities in Higher Education^ p > 130-33. Proceedings i 
^VO^Tv.wHeth Annual National Con^rence on Higher Education, March.7-10, 1965. 
''Wlfi}irr%1^H^ ^* ^* / Association for Higher fducationj 1965. 



77* ^■rtyy^iH^fty, iftbb^rtand Brod/,. Eugene "Social Distance and identity Conflict in Negro 

^Ir^ S^Kients. " ^Sociology and Social Research, vol . 48,>{^f.§pl-14. April^ 1964. 

78» 1>^^K, ''Mb*ftin "Discussion and Critiques of Some, Variables in the Social Psychology 
' <^'f ^h^Kto-College Transition." Journal of Educational Sociology , vol. 33, 
\p>.W!>^. February, 1960. 

79* Diiggiifv, .[kiitn M. "Evaluating the Disadvantaged Student." Journal of the Association 
. Qiff^lifege Admissions Counselors , vol. 10, p. 14-17. Summer, 1965. 

I 

/ 

80*. H'l^Sr, ^RofaertvA^ and Lane, W. Clayton "Strucfural Supports for Upward Mobility." 

^j^morircnn Sociological Review , vol. 28, p. 743-56. October, 1963. . . 

Tjh3s2Stixdyjj»-cxamines the social factors involved in ihe use of college as a mobility channel 

by ik>wcri:bss youth. The findings are based on data gathered over a fourryear period from 

an Snrrtiirl isswnple of 194 students at Stanford University. The roots for mobility originate in 

the ifomTly; ^ catalyst for movement Is more often provided by the mother's reaction to the 

famlJy'^Mo^ than the father's. These youths also require outside social support and direction 

Jdi" *h^lr ^pll^e plans, a need fulfilled primarily by the schoolteacher. The authors 

eajtphpsijtes ^■he Important role which a teacher may play in supplementing the mobility 

sJrjylngs iry^tjlled by parents and in providing educational Information not ordinarily available 

I . 

jfl tf>^ home.c of lower-class youth. High school peers may indirectly influence these students 
♦ ' • .' 

by providing an environment In which middle-class values and norms are learned. The 
results pf the study are in accord with Mert'on's hypothesis of the dissociative consequences 
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83. Hollinshed, Byron S. Who Should Go To College? New Y<?rk, Columbia Dniversity 
Press, 1962. 190 p. 

a. 

84'. Huyck, Earl E. "Faculty in Predominantly White and Predominantly Negro Higher Institutions.." 
Jou rna-| of Negro Education, vol. 35, p. 381-92. Fall,^ 1966. , 

A national survey of teaching faculty,, conducted by the U.S. Office of Education, revealed 

• striking differences between the faculties of predominantly Negro and predominantly white 

institutions. In contrast to the latter, tUe faculty, in Negro institutions had a higher pro- 

portion of women; a minority with earned doctorates; lower academic rank and lower earnings. 

More members of their faculty were teaching freshmen and sophomores, and higher proportions 

of the faculty were teaching education, English, home economics, and physical education. 

. ' , ^ \ 

These institutions evidenced a lack of orientation to research due largely to heavy teaching 

loads and inadequate facilities. Several recommendations are made for the future strength- 

ening\of the faculties in predominantly Negro colleges and universities. 



85. Kahl, Joseph A. "Educational and Occupational Aspirations of jCommon Man^ Boys." 

in Joan I, Roberts, ed.. School Children in the Urban Slum, p. 32T-33. New York, 
, * P^oiect TRUE, Hunter College, City University of New York;. 1965. 

•Twenty-rfour cases chosen from tlje minor white-collar, skilled and semiprofessional groups* 

provide the basis for a tJiscussion of "The Comm^an Man Class" and "Boys' Attitudes Toward 

School and Work." Preliminary interviews indicate that the families thought they belonged 

i - ^ 

to astatus level v/hich"the author terms the "common man" class. Parents did not cqll them- 

" l' ^ ^ ^ 

selves mid.dle class; they saw a lower class beneath them and a middle class above them, A 

• . 1 . , * * ' » 

few detected a fourth level, but they had a hazy understanding of this group. Two main 

. . I , .■ • 

criteria used by the respondents to make social distinctions between people were prestige 
and consumption ~ the moral repute of people who lived in a certain way. There were wide 
voriatloDS in income, family size, and number of family members who worked. This-sample 
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of the common man had a style of life, a set of values, and a class consciousness based oh 
a definition of social space. Fifteen families tended to view the social scheme and their 

9 

place in it as morally proper and legitimate; eight said that they had not risen as high as 
thej^ should have; and one man raised questions about the justice of the scheme itself. 
The« nine families could be said tcbeljeve in the core value of "getting ahead." Against 
this background, boys' attitudes toward school and work and the development of their attitudes 
were studied. School and the possibility of college were viewed by all boys as steps to 
jobs. Their pragmatic approach, their view of available opportunities and of the desirability 
and possibility of change of status, and their goals reflected the views of their parents. De- 
viants got their ideas from friends, not from an abstract medium such as a book or a movie. 
The relation between parental pressure and sons' cf^irations was considered for 24 boys. 
Parents paid more attention to demonstration in grammar school. The better a boy did, the 
better he was expected to do; but th^se parents were more tolerant of individual differences 
than were middle-class parents. 

» 

Lambert, Rollins E. "Race Relations on the Campus." Religious Education, vol. 59, . 
p. n4-J6. January, 1964. * ^ 

This report is based on the recent experiences of a Roman Catholic chaplain on the campus 

of two midwestem schools. Although no discriminatory admission practices were observed, 

aothcr vvcs strjck by the^eorth of Negro students. The involvement of youn.q Jewish 

students in civil rights work and the comparati-.=e apathy of the Negro students were also 

» 

conspicious. The principal organization dealing with race relations on the campus was 
CORE. The article concludes on the note that "the college campus is^o good field for work 
in race relations, particularly for religious organizations." 
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Patterson, Frederick D. "Cooperation among the Predominantly Negro Colleges and 
' Universities." Journal of Negro Education, vol. 35, p. 447-84. Fall, 1966. 

e 

Piedmont, Eugene B. "Changing Racial Attitudes at a Southern University: 1947-1964." 
Journal of Negro Education , vol. 3c, p. 32-41. Winter, 1967. 

Three survetys conducted between 1947 and 1964 were analyzed, comparing white students' 

q^tudes about desegregation at the University of Virginia. An increasing proportion of 

the students had favorafcle attitudes toward Negroes, both as students and professors, in 

the later surveys. Graduate and professional sludents as a group had more favorable attitudes 

than did undergraduate students. Feelings toward Negroes at the university were more un- 

favorable, in all surveys, than judgments concerning the possibility of taking unfavorable 

actions toward this group in admission procedures. Finally, students' attitudes were more 

favorable on the campus than away from it^ further confirming earlier studies on prejudice 

and social contact. 

* ^ — 

* c 

Plaut, Richard L. "Plans for Assisting Negro Students to Enter and to Remain in College." 
, Journal of Negro Education, vol. 35, p..393-99. Fall, 1966. 

Quprferly Review of Higher Education among Negroes. Charlotte, N. C, Johnson C. 
Smith University. 

Established in 1933, this journal consistently presents articles by Negro scholars in the 
field of highjer education and related areas, including news releases and book reviews. 

Review of Educ ati onal Research , vol. 35, No. 5, p. 337-40. December, 1965. 

This is an issue on "Education for"" Socially Disadvantaged Children." 

'* * 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Prospect for America; The Rockefeller Panel Reports. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday, ]9&t. 486 p. ' 

This report, the result of the Special Studies Project, seeks to define the major oppoirunlties 
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and problems that will challenge the United States in the future, to clarify the national 

purposes and objectives needed to meet that challenge, and to develop a framework 

if • « «» 

Vifithin which national policies and decisions can be made, A discussion of the use and 
misuse of human abilities is included, with suggestions for the fuller use of unJerprivileged 
mmorities and the rehabilitation of economically depressed areas and segments o': the 
populaHon* 



Smith, Sherman; Mathamy, Harvard V.; Milfs, Merele M. . "Are Scholarships the Answer?" 
Alburquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1960. 89 p. 



"Strengthening .the American Academic Community," Carnegie Corporation of New York 
■ Quarterly , vol. 13, p. 1-8. January, 1965. ' 



WigginS/ Sam P. "Dilemmas in Desegregation in Higher Education," Journal of Negro 
Education, vol. 35, p. 430-38. Fall, 1966. ^ 



. ADDENDUM TO ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY by Edwina D. Frank 

The articles and reports included in this document represent an addendum 
to ccn ^arlier annotated bibliography of^the same title • The major topical headings 
and cilpKabetical designations are consistent with the preceding document. In 
sonm instances sub-topics have been added. 

A# Civil Rights and Access to Higher Education 
^. B» Programs and Practices » 

8 

C# Characteristics of Disadvantaged Students ' * 

Dm College Admissions and Guidance 

* 

L Admissions and Guidance (General): includes general references 
on college admissions and guidance related to higher-education 
of the disadvantaged/ 
IL Intellective Predictors of Academic Success: includes references 
that focus specifically on intellective pre'dictors of academic * 
success and higher education of the disadvantaged. 
^ iiU Non-Intellective Predictors of Academic Success: includes 

references related to non-intellective predictors of academic 



success « 
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ANNOTATEDvBIBLKDGRAPHY ' 



\A. Civil Rights and Access to HigferEducation 



1. Berdie, Rdlph. What Priority ShoujH.Goyern the College Admissions of Sto dent^ 
From.,Economically Disadvantaged and Socially Deprived Backgr ounds V.'.')en 
' Weighyi Against the Goal of Excellenjce ? TCgse study presented at the. 20th 
Nationbl Conference on Higher Education sponsored by -the Association on 
Higher Education, Chicago/lllinois, .Ma'rch 9)\1965. 

A presentation^of a case sbdy that attempts to reflect the social pressures of the 

_ modem universi^ty. in response to the expanding world of knowledge the university 

- -demaridir^g that its, student? be better prepared for college work than ever before. 

At- the same time the university is seeking students from backgrounds that do little 

^ to encourage the development of communication skills, study habits and attitudes. 



academic motivation and appreciation of the humanities. The author's case presen- 
tation includes some leases of the university's dilemma, and the findings of research 
regarding the relationships between the characteristics on which college admissions 
are based. \ • ■ 

. i .1 

The.author concludes th^ case study with questions rather than answers to the "difemma" 
' , \ 

of the university. Questions include: (1) If promising students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds and educatiot^al deficiencies are to be encouraged and'enabled to 
attend college, how will the institution, whose resources are already overtaxed, 
devote larger amqunts of energy, time, and money to aid each student to overcome 
or compensate for his deficiencies? (2) Can our colleges' maintain goals of excel- 
lence for all intellectually promising students regardless of deficient backgrounds? 
(3) Can they actually commit themselves to the goals of a new society or must they, 
because of lack of both resources and imagination, at the same time welcome and' 



then fail the disadvantaged? 
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Commission on Higher Educational Opportunity in the South. The Negro and HigRer 
^Education in the South, Atlanta: Southern Regional Education Board, August, 
T967, 48 p. 

The general conditions, and needs of the South in providing equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all are summarized in this report. The curriculums, instruction and organi- 
zation and operation of predominantly Negro colleges are reviewed, and suggestions 

K * • 

are made for their improvement, increased support and cootdination, * General ' 
recommendations concern planning, providing mass opportunities, and facilitating 
student progress. * ^ ^. 

Foreman, Paul B. "Race Confronts the University, " The Journal of Genera! Education , 
voU 20, p. 81-95, July, 1968. 

The author approaches the impact of the ghetto on the university from the standpoint 

of Kenneth Clark's statement in "Dark Ghetto" that, "major changes in the race ^ 

policies of institutionaTsystem^re usually responses to outside forces, seldom 

♦ 

Responses to self-criticism or internal effort." The ideo that universities should have 
race policies or at least know, what effect their operations have on race relations might 
have recently sounded like Vild-eyed" radicalism but Son Francisco State ^offers a 
case in point that' changes the situation considerably. Sir^ce the world outside can 



in reality impose conditions that necessitate the definition of juni> .-sity policy, such 
policy cannot be arrived at solely within the confines'of the wisdom of the univ^ersity. 
Institutional tal^nts„and . resources must relate to the grass roots needs. Formal p'olicy 
statement is important, such statements, can activate intramural effort as well as,a 
sense of aspiration to people in heed of it. The author further discusses the problem 
of programming race into university pperbtions and suggests that J-raditional systems 
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of academic organization are not well'set up-to get at thf problem of race in the necessary 
depth and Scope* Suggested solutions are that colleges should center more on public 

•* ♦ ♦ ' 

service and the reiponsibility for "race projects" should be dispersed thmughout several 
colleges and departments, thus engaging the scattered talents of peopFe rGlSer than 

.delegating responsibility to deanS and division heads.. It is alsa suggested thot modpis ' 

# - • ' * ^ - 

exis^t in university develgpments that offer strategies for planninaqhd^ policy in university 
co^nmitment in race relations; these models include: Charles Jonnsoh's strategy :n his 
days at Fisk,. the nev/^colleoe at the University of Oregon, Dap Dodson's pioneering / ' 
enterprise at New York University, Washington, D.C. university consortium., the 
Tuskegee-Miiihigan compafcf and many others. In conclusion, the author suggests that 
"such interplay of what Clark called outside forces and internal effort would clearly 
demand a type of university, management that is tuned to emerge strategies. " 

Leeson, JimV ^Desegregatlo n^ Che^cking on College Compliance, ^Southern Education 
Report, April 3, 1968. 

The Department of Health, Educatipn and Welfare is using computerized questionnaire 

responses from 2,900 public and private colleges to discover instances of racial discrimi- 

nation in programs receiving federal aicl. Colleges whose replies showed "potential 

noncompliance" to TitU VI of i^r.^ 1964 Civil Rights Act in admissions, housing, student 



servers 



aid and employnrient, athletics or social structure, or those larger colleges in substantial 
minority conmunities that have a minority enrollment be lov^one percent, will be visited 
tv^^ by t\e U.Si Cffice for Civil Rights (CCR) officials for observation. OCR ob 

will the*'n confer to analyze the problems and make recommendations. OCR expects 

^ . \ * ' ' I 

colleges to engage jn dctive recruitmeht m minority communities. Even if few students 

can qualify now, the recruitment effort inspires younger students to prepare for college. 
GCR encourages accepting students whose latent abilities can be developed by tutoring 
•arid counseling. I 



Southern Educafion f^oundatjon, A Fourth of tjfie Negro (Zollegians Attend Predominapf (y 
^ White Sc hools^ AtlqntcU Southern Educdtipn Report, 1968^ (April), p. ^Q^'" 

5tttHstlc5 frojn the QfRce of 0v?l Rights desegregation ss^rvey lost fall showed that 

fhe J34,600 Negro college studeiits iHolZ Southern and border states comprise 11 perjcent 

. ■ V ' / ^ f ' ■. « \ ■'' ' ■ 

of those states* college populaHon. 0;ie-fou.4h attended .predommantly .rhite schools, 
tvrt>-third$ were in the chieflv black school, and l#ss t^an 16,000 attended ail-blqck 



schooiis* In Southern states, although nine-tenths of black Students were In bira:ial schools, 
the percentage of .Mississippi i^egroesJn Birg^ was only 38, The percentage 

of Negroes In pred^mindnUy. white schools ranged; from less than IC percent in Mississippi, 



<$eofgfa <3rtd Alabama^ more thdn 40 percent in Te^us and Florida. 



/ 



/;/: ^ ;B» Prc^rams ana Practices \^ 



Egerton, Jofcrn, HfgHer CflucatJon for "H^gh Ri$jc " Students, Atf^rta, Go., Southern 
f dufcot ibn F6undatIorvJ:J968. " \ ^ ' , ^ 

l^s XM^Ix purpose of iWs^.study was to discover y/hat iome of the predominantly white, 

.fbufTyear colleges and unlvQ«tt|es^?3fe doing fo moke fiigher educq^tion available to 

/ . ' V . . - ; ^ ' . 

Iow*lTica^e und minority -grou^> §tudehfs wJiO lack the, credentials but not the qualities 

succeed In college* Datq were gathered fr^m 159 predominantly white insHlutions^ , , 

84 of which reportied some invoivement in progroms for high risk students Discussed 

tsre such Issues OS jhe le^fent x^f the collegfeV csmmltmfn^, the rotiorjale beKInd the involve- 



f 



ment or lock of Involvement of the colleges In the$e programs, and approaches used wftn 



high ri^k students,^ 7h^ extent and success of programs for hjgh risk studefih. In ejght 
public ond five private cpllege,^ ore speciflcolly described,, with brief mention given 
to^evercrt addlKooot programs. Included is ujist of Oijcncles on? organizations concerned 



With incjeosin^ higher educotibn opportunities for disadvantaged sifudents. 
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the problem of deoUng with "high risk" sfudents varies with the individual institutions 
involved. Large, pub lie institutions without rigid entrance requirements and with rising 



en^ollmen^ pressure have had to deal with budgetary restrictions by failing a large 



proportion ofj students. Such a policy works against the "high risk" ^student. 
Harvard University's high risk,program=of about 10 years duratiph has .J^ad 80-85% of 



the "gambles" graduate with their class. However, not so 



successfulVas N.Y.U/s 



1965 experimental program with 60 "high risk" st-udents^ Qnly 15 of these students were 

' ■ " 'I \ 

$^511 enrolled after one year . A sufficiently support! ve program had not been provided 



toenaole students to develop their latent potential. 



7. Hof!' lan, Benjamin, A Question o f Potential and Motivatio n: A Study of Siibmerged 
Talent and the Problems of Recpgnitlon and Deveiopnient. Office of Institutional 
Research, Syrq.cuse University, April, 1967, ] \ 

Syracuse University admitted 241 "General Studies'* students in its College of Liberal 

Arts in the years 1961-1962 through 1963-1964. About half of these students placed in 

the middle achievements of their high school judged by class rank, and their average 



College Board scores were under 500 in mathematics section and 400 in the verb^al 
section. All placed beiow the achievement of the regular freshmen admitted tojthe 
coilejge, yet proportionately as many were graduated from the program four >earjS later. 
The Current trend toward cn "open door" admissions policy Is compatible with democratic 
concepts of equal opportunity for higher education rathfer than a demonstrated ability 
qualification^ This policy will help make college possible for the "submerged talent" 

i 

group, sometimes, called "late bloomg.:>*" Submerged talent as defined here is distinct 
from demonstrated but disadvantaged talent* The group Includes the bicultural, tjie 
isolated, the highly mobile, the i^low reade.^ and tho multilingual. Submerged talent 
Tsgenerally aUenf from colleges becc->ie colleges d^moncf demonstrated ability ey^en 
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though grade point overages may have little to do with later contributions to society. 

In selecting one form of ability (test passing), colleges are in danger of excluding equally 

or e 'en more important desirable characteristics, si^ch as those of \he (ate -maturing Jreamer. 



^ C. Charapteristics of Disadvantaged Students 

7 

City College of San Francisco, Academic Characteristics of Negro Students Enrolled 
at Cty Colleg^ of San Francisco . City College of San Francisco, Spring, 1968, 

This document reports a study of Negro students at City College of San Franclsco^ 

(CCSF) designed to ascertain their academic characteristics, ways in which they differ 

7 * ** 

significantly from the general student population of theVollege, and types of progroms 

that might be developed to meet their special needs. Records of 285 Negro students 

were selected at random and examined. The sample represented approximately 20% of 

the Negro student population attending CCSF. Although there was some overlap, 

the mean performance of Negro students on entrance tests v/as lower than that of the 

„ general student population. Greater proportions oi Negro students were subject to enrollmert 

in required courses in English and arithmetic than was true of the colJegQ as a Whole. 

Of the Negro students, 60% were not achieving the expected C average, although their 

overall ^rade average was C minus. The need for special attention to^+be improvement 

of basic academic skills was greater, for Negro students than for other students at the. 

institution^. For each^ student in the sample were obtained data concerning his sex, 

high school, origin, scores on SCAT and leading and English expression tests, English 

and arithmetic status, units attempted, units^ earned, grade point and grade point 

averoge. The investigators concluded that it would appear that among students in the 

group represented b/ tht> sample the need for special a.^ention to the improvement of basic 
ccademic skills is even greater than that of City College students in general. 
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9. Fichter, Joseph H., Graduates of Predct.ninqntly Negro Colleges; Class of 1964^ 

■ Publication No; IS?!, U. S. Public Health Service, 1967, ;p\ 77=! 24. ' 

this report presents the results of a survey of students who received baccalaureate degress 

in spring, 1964, from 50 U.S. institutions primarily attended by Negro students. The . 

^ sampffif included 5,000 sti^ents who returned the mai!ed questionnaire; nearly 50 % of 

the questionnaires were returned. The replying educated Negro women expected to 

combine famijial and occupational roles. .Attitudes o£ Negro men and women toward 

marriage, child rearing and the wife's working were closer than those of. white men ahd 

white women. More Negro women than white expected to go From college to career 

than directly to marriage. Neither extent of schooling nor employment app'eared to postpone 

or reduce the number of children for Negro women, as they do for white. The field that 

notably attracted more Negro women than white was social work (rother than teaching ^ 

, as often believed). Lower class Negroes expressed more self-confidence than white 

/ 

s^Ajdents rc arding jobs they believed fhey could do. Women from better-educated families 

had q tendency to choose the humanities and social sciences over tecchingj/vhereas women 

from the "poorer" cultural bockgjpuods- and with The poorest academic standings selected 

_ /. Reaching.* Negro college graduates felt that there was a disadvantage of attending 

southern universities, those from public Negro colleges were somewhaf dissatisfied with 

^ their school. In general, the grouj? felt that they would have .gotten more from eastern 

Ivy League colleges or large state univc si ties outside of the South. 

JO. Hines, Ralph H., "Social Distance Component In Integration Attitudes of Negro 

College Students." The Journal of Negro Education , vol 37, p. 23-30; Winter, 1968. 

Tne purpose of this study was to test the willingness of black undergraduates to associate 

with Caucasians. A questionnaire designed to measure ethnic preferences was administered 

to 1,000 students enrolled in predominantly Negro i stitutions In Alabamq, Mississippi* 

erIc ' ' " - • 



and Georgia, It^as concluded that younger men^students evidenced greater inclination 
toward socio! nearness than did older men, while the opposite was trOe for the women. 
The black students indicated greater preference for integrated situations regarding jcbs 
and eoucoiion. In situations such as dating, marriage, residential area, church and other 
social situations, association with blacks was preferred over association with whites. 
In making a comparative pr§ference for interaction with six groups (Caucasians, Jews, 
Americxiri Indians, Mexicans, Italians and Chinese) the students preferred interaction 
with whites. The students' general preference for interaction was attributed to the position 
of the v/hites as a favored and powerful group in America, a position toward which 

Negroes aspire. * • , 

*• 

Kieman, I.R, and Daniels, R.P., "Signs of Social Change Through an Exploratcry Study 
^ of 23 Negro Students^ in a Community College." The Journol of Negro Education, * 
1967, 36(Spr'ng), p. 129-135. ' 

The, findings of this report ore based on 23 Negro students. of the lower SES between 

^ges 18 and 24 who used the counseling office in a community college between I960 and 

1964, Admission test scores and psychiatric diagnoses for this group were the same gs 

similar measures for the general college body; hov/ever, the percentage of failures and 

dropbuls for the Negro students was extremely high. Seven of the 23 graduated, 12 

/ < ' . 

were dropped for failure to maintain academic standards and 4 withdrew voluntarily. 

The investigators suggest ihat this, failuri^ to complete college appears to slow down the 

* 

rate of social change one might expect from the fact that Negro students were attei ding 
coUege and studying in career fields noted for up»vard mobility for other ethr^ic minorities. 
In contrast to other £,roups, the grip of lov/sr-class cultural attitudes and behavior on 
these students seemed a detetminont of failure to complete college. It is ql$ox^orted 
that among the group there was m»'ch bitterness, anxiety, self-hotred and rejection of 



both the former (lower-class) group and the group to which they aspired (middle-class). 
. The authors suggest that these reactions were due to value conflict as a result of the 
qttempfed transition. 

12. Littig, Lawrence W.^ A Study of Certain Personality Correlates of Occupational 

Aspiratiors of Negro and Whfte College Students. Final Report, June, I968, 

. » . 

The Negro male college student's social class, achievement motivations, affiliation^ 
motivations (the desire for approval.of other;)/ and power motivations (tde desire to 
control the behavior of others) all affect to some degree his chdice of a traditionally 
open Qccupation (physician, lawyer, dentist, minister, social worker,, teacher) or 
on occupation traditionally closed to Negroes (nuclear physicist, psychologist, airline 
pilot, engineer). To test the relationship of each of these factors to ocpupational goals, 
questio^inaires were Riled out in which the stucfent estimated the job he expected to have 
five years after comp feting his education (his 'Ved^asgirai and the jobTie would 
most like.lo^have (his idea [aspiration). Motivation was measured by analysis of a 

projective test. The subj^ects were 140 male dollege students from 3 colleges, 2 cf 

\ 

which Mere desliuared working. class and I of which was deemed middle class. College 
social class wus based on the predominance of students from middle class or working 
class backgrounds. A white middle class control sample of 70 students was used>. It 

4 ' 

was found thot social class, sirong achievement and powe motivation dispose Negroes 
at working class colleges to seek jobs in traditionally cipsed fields, whereas middle 
4, class students tended to aspire to traditionally open occupations. 

13. Maddox; George L., "Drinking Behavior Among Negro Collegians: A Study of Selected 

Ma^es/' Abstracts of Proceeding?/ American Sociological Association, San Fr::ncisco, 
p. 157-158, August, 196:'^ " ^ \ ^ 
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This report presents the results of a study of the drinking behavior of 261 freshmen males , 
entering aisouthern, state supported Negro college. Interviews revealed that 76 percent 
of the group drank and 27 percent drank heavily; the average age of the group was 18.7, 
Nearly half drank -with the intent of modifying replify. Panel dita from th^ sophomore 



year revealed that while lighter drinkers continued their pattern for both Years, some of 

• , ^ \ ^ 

the heavier drinkers attempted to abstain, also a majority of the abstainees became drinkers. 

- ' / \ 

The investigator concludes that , "data indicate that these drinkers do not simply assume 

a role while drinking, but are in the process of role making,"* * \ 



\ 

\ 



Orbell, John M., "Protest Participation Among Southern Negrp College Students." 
American Political Science Review, vol. 61, p. 446-456, June, 1967, 



A study of protest poi^^ciBatLon- among 264 Negro students attending predominantly Negro 
southern institutions revealed that 83 had either participated in freedom rides or belonged 

m 

to protest organizations. The vast majority of the total group were from low-socio-economic 
Southern rural homes and attended state supported "low-quolity" institutions. The majority 
of the protesters came from middle socio-economic urban homes and attended private 
"high-quality" institutions. The percentage of Negroes in a coun/y population was 
inversely related to number of county students participating in protest activities, and 
the protestors had experienced more interactions witk whites than had other students. 
The author concludes that, ";I»e closer Negroes are to trie white society, the more likely 
they are to take part In protest actions. Such an explanation serves to Integrate e^xisting 
theories based on personality, economic status, and psychological factors.^* 



Shclton, Florence, "Some Impressions of Fair Harvard Blacks." Haryard Journal of 
Negro Affairs, vol. I, p. 18, February, 1965.. 

This study undertook to elicit responses of what It meant socially and psychologically 

to be a Negro at Harvard from students matriculating there during l963-i964. Fifteen 
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young men of 64, 65, 66 and 67 classes were Interviewed. Response to fhe question, 
"Why Harvard selected you?" reflected some students as proud of their academic achieve- 
menfe, whereas others revealed o'kind of self-gbasement or modesty. The author goes 
on to explain that those who expressed sw'f-obasing attitudes attributed their selection 
to external circumstances rather than personal qualifications. "One wonders about the 
socigI and psychological experiences of a student who feels that the stai dards which 
most other students had to meet were not applied to him and perhaps a few more like 
him." In response to a question designed to dete^m^^ 

treotecLdifferently^ some students reported the presence of r'ilatiohships that they felt 
to be. patronizing or condescending. Others indicated that they were not aware of 
differentia! treatment. With respect to social orientation, "the majority of those 
interviewed is toward a predominantly black social world." The Investigator concjydes 
that the circumstances prevailing at Harvard 10 or 15 years ago which cortributed to a 
self-conscious clique of blacks no linger exists. 



D. G>llege Admissions and Guidance 



/ i. Admissloris, und Guidance ( Genera!) 

Plaut, Richard, "Searching and Salvaging Talent y^mong Socially Disadvantaged Popula- 
tions." (In Guidance for Socially and Cultura!ly Disadvantaged Children and Youth >) ' 
Frocoedings of the Second Annual Invitational Conference on urban Education, 
p. 68-78^ 1963. 

Because Negroes comprise less than.one percent of the Interracial population, educators 
must try to identify the many capable disadvuntoged Negro high school students and 
encourage them to attend integrated colleges. The National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS), in a short-term approach to this problam, advises 
high school seniors abou'r odmisslons and scholarsKip oppo. f unities in integrated colleges. 
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Within a f4-year period, NSSFNS had helped 8500 students enroll m 350 accredited 
4~year colleges, with oyer $3,700,000 ih scho^rshi^^ relatively low national 

achievement and aptitude scores, thes5^stu9ents|had successful college careers and 
achieved consistently beyond the level piedicted for therru The long-term "approach 
initiated by NSSFNS encourages school personnel toJdenHfy^^^ 

disadvantaged >WJth^eaidi^ in this connection, the New York 

City Board ofvEducdtion successfully established a six-year demonstration guidance 

I » 

project in. Junior High School 43 and George Washington.High School. More students 
in the project enrolled in college than non-project students, and^nbst of the^ early project 
graduates continued their education beyond high school in some form. Cther projects 
have grown out of the original demonstration project, but their effectiveness depends 
on availability of funds. 



I!. Intell ective Predictors of Acaderhic Success 

17. Asbury, Charles, "Some Selected Problems in Assessing the Intelligence and Achievement 
ot Disadvantaged Gro^ ^s: V/ith Emphasis on the Negro. " The Quarterly Review of 
Higher Education Among Negroes , vol. 36, p. 294-307, Spring, 1968. ^ 

This report is the result of an investigation of the literature relating to the performance 

of disadvantaged groups on standardized tests. The author sought to determine tlie Influence 

of three groups of factors on the performance of the groups on standardized tests of 

intelligefice and achievement. The three groups of factors aia: cultural factors, 

motivational factors, and factors resulting from limitations or differences in cognitive 

development. It was^'concluded that: 

No one single factor could be isolated as the cau*e of low test performance scores. 

. 2. Verbal fccilify and perceptual ability are tv/o of the most crucial fg c to rs of the 



cognitive domain reflected in test performance. 
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3. Intejligence development varies with the richness, variety and complexity of 
the environment over relatively extended periods of time. 

4. Low test scores^are^ft^^ self-concept and insufficient 
motivation, 

5. The work of the school and the practical intellect of the disadvantaged are often 
operating as contradictory forces • 

6. Usf of logical thought processes is aborted with this being reflected in tes| 
performance. 

Assessment instruments used with disadvantaged groups often possess only minimal 
validity and reliability.. ; 

Buszek, Beatrice R., "Differential Treatment of Test Scores." Collie and Unive rsity, 
vol.43, p. 294-307, Spring, 1968. ^ ' ' ^ . 

Aptitude and achievement scores of 588 freshmen at a predominantly Negro, non-sectarian 

coeducational college in Virginia were correlated with college grades to identify tests 

which best predicted academic achievement. A multiple regression analysis of Otis I. A., 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (VM - VMiT) scores of these students with their cumulative 

grade -point averages revealed the CAT-M to be the best single predictor of grades for 

the total group studied and for the men in the group. Grades of women and of students 

from the No.theast were best predicted by the Ctis I .A., While grades of foreign students 

* r 

or students from thi South were best predicted by the SAT-M. Region or origin and sex 
affect the degree to which particular aptitude or achievement tests predict college grades* 
of Negro students. 

Kendrick, S.A.., "Verbal AbilUyan Obsolete Measure." Council Journal, vol. 6, 
no. 6, March 1968 [ED 021929). ^- — ■ 
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Cuirerrfx enrol ImehTfig^^^^ indicate that segregation in Ame/ican colleges and universities 
IS still prevalent. One-half of Negro college isfudents are attending predominantly 
Negro colleges and most of the rest are attending junior colleges or "open do^r" schools* 
th^re is considerable competition among selective colleges to recruit the vei/ small group 
of Negro high school seniors with acceptable schblastic aptitude test scores. If such 
institutions want to increase their admissions number of Negro students they will have to 

j • 

reevaluate their competitive performance policies' and consider the establishment of ^ i 

f ■ ■ ' ^ 

separate courses or curriculums of varying difficulty to accommodate a student body 



with diffenenl^wfjgbtlj^^^ The persistent stress oil veirbaT ability as an indicator of 
scholastic achievement is in need of reexamination by institutions that want to integrate, 
Thes^ colleges must be willing to accept other kinds of competence as measures of 
academic«achievem6nt« , » - 



20, Porter, Andrew and Stanley, Julian^^ A Comparison of the Predictability of Academic 
Success of Negro College Students with that of White College Students, ] 
University of Georgia Ar^/ Conference, 1967 • 

The purpose of this study was to test the predictive validity of the Scholastic Aptitude 

Tes* a$ it relates to measuring the aptitude of minority group high school students who 

have restricted environmental backgrounds . A comparison was made o^ the Scholastic 



Aptitude Test (SAT) verbal and SAT mathematical scores with the freshman grade -'^Doint 

averages of N^gro and white groups. The Negro population was selected from three . 

* *' » 

southern Negro state, colleges, end the white population was selected from Ihree non-Negro 

colleges who hod the lowe^st average score on both forms of the SAT. Cnly three analyses 

were made. It was concluded that there were significant predictive validities associoted 

• ♦ 

with race, subtest and year. The interaction of sex and race did show some differences,^ 
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For the criterion of freshman grade-point average non-Negro vyomen were found to be 
moie predictable than either Negro women or men who in turn were more predictable 
than non-Negro men, ' i 

ill . Non-!nte1Iective Predictors of Academic Success 

21 • Abe, differs, "A Factor Analytic S^udy of Some Non-Intellectual Indices of Academic 

Achievement." Journal of Educational Me asurement, vol. 3, p. 39-43, Spring, 1966. 

This report discusses a factor analytic study .of bTographica l and interest^data which 

was performed to suggest some of the dimensions of <icademic achievement. The in^e*sti-^^ 

gator speculates that some non-intellective measures may also prqyide some understanding 

of personal traits nece^ary for, success even if they fail to add a substantial increment 

•to thie predictive equation. * * , ^ 

The sample consisted of scores of 7,262 freshmen college students drawn^from a larger 

sample obtained in earljer test administration to students from 31 colleges. The American 

College Survey contains !,D04 items concerned with students' interests, potential for 

\ jrious kinds of achievements and other orientations, attitudes and other kinds of 

orientations. There were nine indices of academic achievement used in fhi? study 

including ACT scores, college grades, and high school grades in four areas (English, 

mathematics, social studies and natural science)^ All of these are measures normally used * 

in the admi ssion procedure. Eighty-sei^en items from the American College Survey 

. . . ^ . * • 1 ' " 

concerning interests^ and activities were incJuded in "the factor analysis. 

ISe investigator concludes tKat many facfors ore involved in cxademic achievernent, ^ 

and that no single rneasure is an adequate measure for all. Scales could be developed 

to predict English, mathematics and natural science achie- emer.t. Although the investi- 

. ' ^ ' / . ' . 

gotdr does not relate the findings fo specific groups of.college students, the impllcqtions 
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and instrument might warrant consideration, in the^arch for non -Intellectual indices 
of aca<femic achievejnent for the disadvantaged. (A 6-page table giving the narties of 
the complete rotated factor matrix is cvqilcble on microfilm or photo copies for $1.25. 

American Documentation lnstitutJ[on, Document No. 8850, Chief, Photoduplicating 

***** X • 

Servi^ce, Library of Congress. ♦ 



Atchison, Cqlvin C./ "Relationships Between Some Intellectual and Non-lntellectudI 
. Factors of Hi^h Anxiety and Low^Ankiety Negro CQllege Studerats," The Journal 
of Negro Education , vol.. 37, p. 174-173, Spring, 1968. ^ 



One hundred and ^ixty sophomores enrolled in an educational psychology course at 
Tennesisfce Agricultural and Industrial State Umversity were administered the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (TMAS).' The Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank (ISB) was ' 
administered to^ determine an index of adjusttnent according to the degree of conflict 
expressed in r^ntences. Ci^muldtive grade-point averages were obtained as on index qf 
achye ement, and the Otis Quick Scqring Test of AAenta! Ability was used>o obtain 
I.Q* scores. \ ' ^ 

Rfty-one subjects scoring 0 to III on the TMAS were design]^ed low -anxiety stt^dents. 
Low-anxiety students had higher J.Q/s^nd lower ISB scores than did hlgh-anxiety 

. * . ^ A ' ^ • ^ ' • 

stydents, but grade-point averages were j^he same for the twO groups. For the low-anxiety 

j ^ ' • 

group, significant pp^itlve correlatidils (r's unde^.2p) were found between the anxiety , 
• ^' * J f ^ ' 

. * ^ ' * ' * ' " ^. - 

scores and gtdde-potn* av^ages and between grqde-point averages and JSff scores. 



All other correlations among either \\A low o, high-anxiety students were positive but^ 



ncn^ significant. 



* 

I 

* 



Burnham, Paul S., Prediction qjid P^fFormance from High S<;hool fcyCdlege^ Reading for 
Counselors . Colfege Entrdn'ce Examination Board, New York, 1965/ p. 65-7i. 



Data co/ifirmed In a Yale University study indicate that in the field of academic prediction 

* f 

both sfudent ability and performance can be measured with a, fair degree of reliability 
an<^ that secondary school and college performance intsimilar tasks will be related^ 
^nalysi55 of data revecled that high school records combined with the College Board 



/ 

recwd resulted in a prediction index whicH had a higher validity from either otthe 



two predictors taken separately. So far the inclusioi) of personality measures in tntellectlve 
DfetRctions has^ot proven inr^portant, for use in se(ection. However, differentiating 
between "Intellective and non-intellective" predictive criteria can be useful in deter- 
mining how "non-intellective". factors or personality charaoteristics affect academic 
achievements A means of idenilfySng,. classifying and determining tho degree of r«j|iability 
of "non-intellective" factors shouldlbe sought In order to aid studenhi in odopting to , 
collepe. (The author does not relate the findings to higher education of ilie dls^dvantoged; 
however, the Implications seem relevant to Current efforts being mQcJe toward Identifying 

■ ■ ' ■ / ■ • 

predictors pf academic success for disadvontdged youth > , / ' 

^Gill, Lois and Spllka, Bernard, "Some Non-Intellectual Correlates of Academic 

Achievement Among MeAicar^-Ameficon Ilecondory School Students," Underoctuevement^ 
ed^ by Milton Komich^ Springfield |Ilinni<^ Charles Q. Thomas^ 1965, p« I02-II(^ 

The purpose of this study was to determine pe ronoi m6 maternal correlates of ccodemic . 

achievement among Mex*can-Amer!can secor>^^Jt> school students. Four g/Qups (fifteen 

each) of achieving and low ochlevlng boys and nlus were Identified and equated in age, 

' ' . , ' , .-; "* •> 

UQ» level and courses token* Employing standard objective meqsures It vycs shown that 
ocht^tvers manifested rellabl/ less hostility ond muie socio l.maturjfJy/ frifelleCfual effi- 
Cioncy, ahd confomifty to rules. Achieving girls and und^r-ochlcvingivboys qppeor tu 
come from strong mother -domlpoted homes. The in^ei^tigators suggest that since these 
Rndlrigs seem meaningful with respect to th^s subcultur%, such study of.qchleyement lA 



minority groups may better clarify the nature of relationships among hypothesized 
yoriobles. 

25. Lunneborg^ Clifford E., Biographic Vcriabt^es in Differential vs. Absolute Prediction, 

Unpublished Report, University of V'nshington, Bureau of Testing Services, March, 1968. 

A study was m.ade of the usefulness of biographic variables in two systems of predicting 
^ several academic achievement criteria. In 1965, five hundred twenty-six University 

of Washington freshmen were administered the Washington Pre-Coll^e ^PC) test 
^ battery. Twelve WPC subject area test scores were combined with cumulative high 
school GPA's in 6 areas and 17 biographic items to predict first-year college GPA's 
in each of 12 course areas. Both an absolute prediction system choosing predictors to 
achieve the highest average correlation across criteria and a differential prediction 
system choosing predictors to best account for differences among criteria were constructed 
by selecting variables most highly predicting GPA in the 12 chosen areas. . . 

The best predictors for the absolute system came from prior academic achievements while 
the best predictors for the differential system were predominantly biographic — 
e.g., parental education and income, cultural interests and attitudes toward higher 
education. Institutional decisions. regarding the likelihood of student success in a given 
major area, for example, are best made by the absolute system based on dchrevement- 
related predictors. Individual student decisions between alternative activities, for 
example, ar'e best assisted by employing the differential prediction system^ since idio- 
syncratic variables tend to be important in such situations. Although the study was not 
related to the disadvantaged student it may be of interest to those concerned with predictive 
variables for this group. 
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Newall, John, "Performance by High and Low Risk College Freshmen on Measures of 
Creativity." Tofts University, Medford, Mass., Office of Education (D.H.E.W.) . 
W«hington, D.C. Bureau of Research, 1966. 

To examine the use of creativity measures as supplementary, supportative data in ^rollege 

adml^ton procedure^, and to examine the relationship between level of aspiration 

measures, actual college performance, and creativity measure performance., 18 

high- and io'w-risk freshmen entering Tufts University completed three creativity measures 

end the Worell level of aspiration scale in September, 1964, and repeated the Worell 

scaie^lrT'Febnj 1965. Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores predicted grade-point 

overages (GPA), and^adj^^isor creativity ratings were obtained for each subject. The 

three measures of "creativity"^ere taken from Getzells and Jackson's Creativity and 

Intelligence . The three tests" used were: Word Association Test, The Uses Test and the 

Make-Up Problems Test. The results of this study suggest that creativlt)^measures would 

not provide useful admissions information in Tufts University, but do suggest that aspira- 

tion level measures may provide useful information in.predicting~college«periormance.._ ^ 

The low-risk group exhibited higher levels of aspiration, more realistic estimates of 

aspiration level, and superior performance on the SAT and GPA's when compared .\^fth 

the high-risk group. Advisor ratings were not found useful. The authors do not report 

the ethnic background of the groups studied — however, they do report differential 

results for males and females. 

(Worell Level of Aspiration Scale — Asks each subject to respond on a ten-point rating 
scale to five questions. The Worell Scale is designed to allow the subject to predict 
notSnly his future performance but also to predict how yell he is performing relative to 
othersV This scale had been found to be valuable in differentiating between high and 
low achievers in a college situation. It is described in more detayf in The Journal of 
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Educational Psychology/ 1959, 50, p. AJ-SJ, "Level of Aspiration and Academic 
Success"by L. WorelL) 

Talbot, David, "Improved Self-Concept — A Psychological Emancipation," Detroit 
Convention Abstracts, American Personnel and Guidance Association, Washington: 
The Association, April, 1968, p. 4J04. / > 

Problems of educqting culturally disadvantaged students have been documented in a 

large body of literature. The view that the key to successful education is in an improved 

self-concept seems most promising. Research is needed to isolate factors which predict 

the dfsadvantaged who retain a defeatist self-concept and those who overcome it. 
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